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Maestro f Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has 
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Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 


ACCOMPANYING. | VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 
| “The West 79th Street, New York 
| Near Broadway, New York. 


| Piano—Sight Reading a Specialty 
\MPERTI, | H. W. MEYN, Tenor. ae ae WIENER 


Carnegie Hal tudio 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


East 62d Street, New York 


a, See Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Sedanstrasse Dresden 


| NEW YORK SCHOOL OF Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI | ALI E GARRIGUE MOTT, 
New York. | VOCAL CULTURE 
, 
| 
| 
| 
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| Mrs. ST. JOHN 


oaching and Pr 


BRENON, 


ition of French and Home St 





PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Italian Songs. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetrizky MetHop Stud 303 Carnegie Hall, New York, | , ; 1k 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
RICHARD T. PERCY, | VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, GUSTAV L. BECKER, FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTL || GRACE G. GARDNER, ) ee terth Room wor, | Representative Tea 


40. 





ind gontz School; | SOPRANO Carnegie Ha FR ANC i S( oO I \MPI RTL. : 

Mt er R ‘ ; 1d | Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and 36 “Fit Aver 

: Ratcliire perto ny representa | cy njured restored by the tehnke | 5 , ") 
e best of teache C. B. Lamperti | Metl Aa bapa . : re rs | Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 


fift Ss 


Ne agg ne gg oa eee | I. Studio: 36 West Twer Street. Aah icin nach RECT FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE, 


New York 


ephon , 
} | Conce Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction | PONE PLACING anp TH 
INTERNATIONAL | Mes. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, Address: “The Artists’, Exchange,” ae, eee wn Ne cig remy 
SICAL ann EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGI | VOICE CULTURI ts ee : . = 
Special fa ties for Summer Instruction M cal Art Department of Adelp ege | FEROME HAYES, ( ARL VJ NTH, 
CHARLOTTE BABCOCK | Sean eines. iy eran oe eres. 1" VOCAL INSTRUCTION, VIOLIN SCHOO! 
Carnecie Hatt, New York er Fast Tw rd Street, New ¥ “| Has re ed te ng at Stud a \ 


Monday, Wednesday, 1 y and Sat West Twenty-eighth Street, New York 








OUIS KOEMMENICH i= 

CONDUCTOR | PAUL TIDDEN, HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 
) S : é : VOCAL S Oo 

gerbund, Brooklyn, New York, | I ing sion mm PIANOFORTE AND THEORY DCAL STU! 

}unger Maenner r P dale | ; Eas Street, New York Waiiceas BE ene ny Oe Ha | ui 


5 478 S nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y | WW accept mited nu er f pu \ ress only 8 | ¢ ’ Street. New York 








VOCAL CULTURE, TONE 1 
PARITONI | CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of VOICE CULTURE anp Tut ‘ VOICE BUILDING, STY 
\ Cult Art of Singing PIANO and COMPOSITION " ean a OF SING] oo REPERTOIRE H 
OP rie, 5... “ ro | Add 1 West 104th Street, New York henge + gage paige ~ neon ninety MPa complet. May : i 
\ net errace, ew t | P , . R ’ 
; inte dabtes o toe iad Buildings | ARTHUR VOORHIS 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO | M to August 1, \nge 
GEORGE M. GREENE, ‘ : | Westminster Hotel, August 10 to Octob CONCERT PIANIST—INS 
Ee ee eee ee | auchgs he othesaee | NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSI( 
QOrator Concert, Opera Stud st West 3st Street. New Yorl . y 4 vs : . 
> I A Mondays and Thursday : » East 64th Street, New York SARAH KING PECK 
I ldre Vu. M. Sewnacner, D 
I third Street, New York Mue. EMMA WIZJAK-NICOLESCO, | I regard Mr, Se r greatest t t 7 
VOICE CULTURE an a aaa: LD , | 
C. WHITNEY COOMBS eon teaad oe oF geecIEC Tne a ie 
H ( ' Organ. I Address: 149 West Forty-seventh St., New York \liss GENEVIEVE BISBEI 
- ne eS ee CHARLES RUSSELL, 
g of PERRY AVERILL—Barirone, CELLIS NO INSTR 
19 West Street, New York OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCER1 | ( 
ano VOCAL INSTRUCTION > Fit > \ , 
TOM KARL, nosh HENRY SCHRADIECK’S Sicnor A. CARBON] 
eet nt ok ail Departmen, “The Americn |]. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, VIOLIN SCHOOT 
Street, New York Permanent Stud \ e Culture ar Art of Singing \ g 
CONCERTS and RECITALS Stud Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building Re » ‘ . ; 
West Street, New York t 
\1 ) ryi* D> ) : sania 
liss MARY FIDELIA BURT, MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS Ss. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O 
tr of Original Metl n Sight Singing VOCAL INSTRUCTION NSTRUCTION —- iat : 
S A Das ph ati 
N " “sreater ( Concert nd Orator | t S 
Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥ St #89 Fifth Avenue, New York 
WADE R. BROWN, SAMUEL B. MOYLE, CHAS. KONEDSKI-DAVIS, PRICE-COTTLE C( 
IANIST, CHORAL CONDUCTOR BASSO CANTANTI VIOLIN VIRTUOSO : $ si " 
Director Ur f f M Orator Concert, Mu Voice Culture ws Engager : a v ‘ 
Ralsioh BW Italian Met fone Placing and Reparation a » W —_— ninth Stre \ York 
: ulty. Stud » Fifth Avenue, New York. | 1 S868 R ¢ : 
H. LOCKHART, Bass- Bartront D \ : ) KW. RIESBERG, 
: : J. HARRY WHEELER, — , 
\ auiel laced of Ot rane Ibs VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING ' — H Mauer. OGDEN CRAN 
n for breat Phe Art of Strictly Italian Met Tue M aL ¢ aa 
t 1 used in t 1 Italiar Mrs. J. HARRY WHEELER Ors 2 e A P n VOCAI 
81 Fifth Ave., corner St., New York City R S 
‘ ce ON 
ryryny | | . TC 
IUDLEY BUCK, Jr., Miss EMMA HOWSON, : | 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION VOCAL INSTRUCTION 5. C. BENNETI STE PRINCE STOCK 
tr c I fror Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught I tor in \ e! : VOCAL INSTRU 
1 I Church, Opera, Concert oingit t I ) 
Cart Hall, New York ¢ Tuesdays and Fridays, 115 Carnegie Hall i Genevra S The Park \ 
New York City. - _ 4 ss ie Ea 4 : ( ' . t and ¢ Park West 
HOWARD BRO‘ = a on 
lOWARD BROCKWAY, MR. ann MRS. FRANZ L. HUEBNER, | Miss INGA HOEGSBRO 
COMPOSER-PIANIST Muse. EMMA RODERICK PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
’ ree ney nay eee Piar VOICE CULTURI D t . " 
Py B. “AB ne G 1 Lyric Dictior DB 7 wes 
S18 Carnegie H New York West Sixty-fitih Street. Mew Vork COMPLETE EDUCATION O rHE Vole gil S ‘ 
8 West Fortv-f -" Street, N \ l Ss ( ne | 
\ W 
WALTER HENRY HALI . 
\ 4 IX Vi shu, yi) ( (oN 
| ___ | ADOLF GLOSE, Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING 
Fle seamacder ok aie eels tae Pianist, A nist and Musical Director ma Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
eM New Vock & PIANO INSTRUCTION ‘ wi fg st SOLO ORGAN 
lig 5 ae ~ geet ‘ ddress: 347 West 23d Street, New York | Concer necit ; Vrator ; ; - 
c A N ( A | ‘ Fif adaick. Mune tia S | 4 } 
I I ( 
rane *h > ) ] cN | ; n \ } 
Mure. LOUISE FINKEL. ENRICO DUZENSIT, H.W. GREENE, Enact . Sun Waath 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC OPERA TENOR \ AL INSTRUCTION 
; ; Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning | um snihteideaae ons N\( 
Aves . ae t in All Souls’ Chur Good voices cultivated | 89 Fifth Avenue, New York | JOHN YOUN i 
oe Soe by contract 45 East 83d Street, New York | TENOR, 
: os sama -| CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, ae: E ee eee” Vorl 
MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, | Wiseth Melek Punils in isan and Slarmens R ; S gdpeo ig ved , ' 
West 81st Street, New York Organist at Great Organ | Six years instructor at irgil Piano Sct 
I ILLE SMITH MORRIS ert nist lrinity Chur Broadway Pur Heinrich Bart ir tz Moszkowski 4 _— ' - 
nd theor . 7 PIANO AND ORGAN lca te Gist Beating Hee Training and ie WAL Lo. DOG, 
t Mrs. A. M. Virg certified RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION | Keeping. Stud 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City I I it re > Re ( luctine 
\ Clavier Method of Te 8 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York Se eae ee en . Cong 
. y 2c . > ~~ , y Intert tatior 
ARTHUR CLAASSEN, | SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO ideas —— 
SICHARD ARNOLD, CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY INSTITUTE, ; : 
Pp S 341 Jefferson Avenue, 323 East 14th Street, New York. MAX BENDHEIM, 
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INSTRUC ON = Brooklyn, N. Y. | Voca. Instruction 
ay ae oS \ Conducted by | Stud 22 West Fifty-sixth Street 
East S new S00n Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, | Me. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. | Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
| with the declamatory style of the modern German 
| Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
| ciation 
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\N » S1 \ \ N \ CE ( I URE 
x \ ( ss) 1 
Wes 3 , New York 


TEACHERS OF CHARLOTTE MACONDA Mrs ts 


TEACHER OF SINGING Mrur Harpy anv JosepH MAERz bes 


New York Ter rs in Sar 


Pupil of Lamperti, the elder ~ | LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
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Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H, ROBINSON, 





I U : - + . - , . . . . - ~ r 
Being in f ession of my method of sing PIANO INSTRUCTION EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
, | } the il tv t forr great artists 
i. ; Studios 95 Carnegie Hall, Ne ‘ : Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Francesco LAMPERTI. a cat gel Reg PIANIST AND TEACHER, 4 "Voice Production and Répertoire. 
y rie ar eee se a or wie , etapa den S i thc Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall, Studio gos Carnegie Hall, New Yor 


J 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING — — 
: - : | AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. : > an ] CARL C. MULLER, 
\SEPH PIZZARELLO. AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. | 4 DET ATDE C. OKELL. Mr. AR | ER 
. ie 230 East 62d Street a ae we 2 The renowned teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR Complete musical education given to students PIANO INSTRUCTION, and Composition, will resume the teaching of these 
Voice Developed—Style. Opera from the beginning to the highest perfection. Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio branches October 1 at his 
Bs1-852 Carnegie Hall, New York F. & H. CARRI, Directors Studio: 57 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 

Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
aa Park Street, Boston. 





Muze. EDWARDS, 





CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
Carnegie H Residence: 697 East 





MADAME 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
the Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 


tor West 78th ,» corner Columbus Ave., 
ew York City. 


. HERMANN SPIELTER, 
COMPOSITION. 
Residence-Studio: 


MISS HELENA AUGUSTIN, 
PIAnNIsT. 

636 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Cencerts, Recitals, etc. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
198 West 6sth Street, New York. 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of ist 


To Veeine- Rags. a style and finish. 
hy. "New York Ci 
New y. 





1190 Park Avenue. 

















CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 


PERSONAL OR CORR PESPONDERCE I. LES. 
SONS IN HARMONY. COUNTERPOINT, 
COMPOSITION ORCHESTRATION AND 
PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 

Author of Paairtiesl Harmony,” of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Koatyeie yor 
terpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


jnetie Coun: 
* 80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 











GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
904 West 72d Street, New York. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Pesherwente Society of the 


ew Yor! 
Address: Normal College, New York. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR. 
Tel: ova Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
ass Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 
SOPRANO. 
Recital, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal I 


Addrese: 205 West séth Street, New York. 


Miss FLORENCE HUBERWALD, 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Management of Henry Wolfsohn. 
Voice Culture. Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall. 




















VOICE CULTURE 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





MARIE 'L. EVERETT, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Holds a recent Dipléme Super Sue Madame 





Marchesi, Paris. Address: Conkey 
Copley ra Be, ‘oston. 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
189 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals 

tion, Coaching in Oratorio a 
Huntington Cham 


Faelten Pianoforte School 


Maintatos the, highest musical and technical 
urses for adults 
and children. Normal school for teachers. 
Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


TEACHER OF PIANO, 
ORGAN AND HARMONY. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 





Vocal Instruc- 
ialty. 
rs, Boston. 














Oratorio, Concert. 
Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mr and Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston. 


EDWARD PIIILLIPS, 


BASS SOLOIST, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
Huntington Chambers, 


Mr. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
3o and 32 Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Back Bay 1089-5. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
BARITONE SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 
153 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Boston. 














FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


207, The Van Dyck, 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York. 
KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 


Studio: 








Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
ORGAN, HARMONY AND PIANO. 


Large three-manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


Harpist, Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Art of Breathing and Tone Production. 


TENOR SOLOIST. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 








McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE. 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal rr 
SBRIGLIA METHOD TAUGH 
Studio address: American Institute of “he lied 
Music, 212 West soth Street, New Yor 


MISS PAULINE WOLTMANN, 
MEZZO CONTRALTO. 
Song Recitals, Oratorio, Concert. 





Residence, 67 West 38th Street. 


Address: 246 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 








‘NE W TORK. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AK ERS 





NEW YORK. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 





























Vocal Culture, Style, 
work entire, Languages. 
Music also concisel presented. 
Grace M. E, Church. Studio: 


Finish 
The School of Church 


76 West 82d Street. 


a _ SOPRANO. . INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
ddress: 126 West Sinty-sinth Street, New York. / 9.416; Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 
JULIA C. ALLEN, 
VIOLINIST. WILLIAM A. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall, New 
ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 
Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 
*Phone: 1350 Columbus. TENOR. 
KATE STELLA BURR, ACCOMPANIST. Soacert and Oraterie 
Vocal lastrection. 


Oratorio, Song 
, “401 Caracetc Hall, 
Permanent address: 


23 W.'S84th St., 


Organist- Director 





W. R. HEDDEN, 


Tr«inin 


Large electric organ. 2% E. Thi 


Fellow Am. Guild of Organiséts. 


Organ, Piano, Harmony, Vocal Co .ching, Choir 
ining, boys or mixed voices; Sight Reading. | 
i . z. rty-fifth St., N. ¥. a e 4 





Mus. Bac. 


New York. 








Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hal! 


Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., corner 734 St.. New York. 
SUMMER TERM. Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1162. 


l, New York. 








J. W. PARSON PRICE. 


10 East Seventeenth Street, 


rank among teachers.”’ 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 


“I can confidently state that Mr. 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 

anueL Garcia. 


New York. 
Parson Price’s 


mem) Zellman Conser- 
vatory of Music, 





a 





120 West 124th Street, 
Partial Scholarships. Circulars 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 
New 


69 West 126th Street. 
(Near Lenox Ave.) 


Joseph 8. Zeliman, Director. 
Send for Catalogue. 


York. 
on application. 








SOPRANO, 


Studio: 
6os Carnegie Hall 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 


Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


34 Gramercy Park. 
New York City. 





MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


esidence: 





LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
arnegie Hall, New York. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
8306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 








mis, Agnes Pav! De La Paz, 
Julian Walker, Bertha Winslow 
now before the public. 


MAX DECS!, 


VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby! Sam- 


Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Ernst fi. Bauer, 


Sele Violinist and Teacher; aise Theory 
and Harmony. 

Graduate of the Royal High School im Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, FEW TORK. 


Dr. lon Jackson, 
Fitch and others 











MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Detroit, Mich. 
ALBERTO JONAS, Director. 


The acknowledged leading musical institution of Michigan. 
All branches taught. Facultv of thirty-six eminent teachers, 
including world renowned artists. Prices moderate. 

New handsomely illustrated catalogue on application. 


F. L. ABEL, Secretary. 





GIACOMO MINKOWSKY, 


Vorcot 








805-6 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 





MISS MA 


Circulars sent upon application. 


RIE LOUISE TODD. 


resipence strunio: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WES1. 











Price Reduced from $80 to $60. 





ba anticipation of the OPENING of the 

Fall Classes for the Teaching and 
Study of the Pianoforte, the prices have 
been reduced twenty-five per cent. on all 
styles of 


The Improved VIRGIL Practice Clavier, 


the most perfect and scientific aid to the 
teacher and student ever devised. 
Send for Catalogue 
VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER Co. 
11 West 22d Street, New York City. 














THE TEKNI 


For sale and rent by 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 29 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


KLAVIER. 


Mes, A. M. Virgil. 


West 15th St., NEW YORK. 



















Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


Joha E. Barkworth, Alfred C. Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendeahi, Pietro Minetti, 
Edwina Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 
CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATIOR. 
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QOvur Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 


finish and quality of tone the | 





Highest Excellence in Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 


ever made. 





MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @ SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 
*791 TREMONT STREET, —enithadentet 


<> O< E> O~ DE OK DE O< FE O< DE OE OE OE OE ODEO 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Mrtistic Pianos, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New Vork, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 


CAVE O<DEAO<BE> O<DE> O<BE> O<BE>. O<DOC> O<BE> 0 <1E>-0<3E>-8<D 


oem 























ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 


Grands and Uprights. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEINERTONE "2 


Pianofortes, 
THE STEINERTONE Co. 


WAREROOMS: The Steinertone Building, 
ae 87 & BS Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Hasons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New Work. 





























EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, ““iseo"™ 




















’ Lessons 
CARL HAUSER,| SS3oa3/ sem 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION SS S GS / Lecture- 
— . , Ss RS é é Song Recitals 
ENSEMBLE PLAYING 5 s Classes ta 
1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. gs Interpretation. 











Hobart M. Cable Co. 


MAKES PIANOS FOR MUSICIANS. 
Adapted for Solo Playing and Accompanying. 





ADDRESS 


STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Weber Pianos. 


f haste which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 


its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 





which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 


in the possession of which it stands alone. 


yr PrPrpyrPrrrprwPrtr ry. 





WEBER WAREROOMS: 
108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. ; 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, )} 
HAUPTSTRASSE 20A, BERLIN, W., 

October 18, 1902 ) 

Artists and Critics.* n Berlin, for instance, some music critics, learned men, 

HE discussions in recent issues of interesting writers, expert musicians and gentlemen who 

fue Musica. Courter regarding are in every way superiorily educated, who do not earn 

the attitude, and more still one-fourth, or just about one-fourth, of the salary of your 

concerning the income of New York critics. They are not hero worshippers, either, 

ritics compared with that of the so that can't be the cause of the smallness of their income 

artists they criticise, have Mr. Blumenberg would also find that they write considera 

proved very interesting read- ble scientific criticisms, far more so than personal ones, and 

ing. As far as my per- yet they are unable to raise either the standard of criticism 

sonal opinion is concerned, I r their own salaries (nor yet the taste of the general pub 
agree, of course, more with some _ lic) 

others than with the The general public is perhaps more than anybody else 

iews of the editor in chief, to blame for the conditions as they prevail and as Mr 

albeit I have to acknowledge Blumenberg deplores them. The average readers of news- 


his superior wisdom in mat- 


ters general—the entire pra 


tical side 


of the question 
Where I do not agree with him 





principally is on th 
point of the value he places upon 


finat ] success as gauge to an artist’s merits or de- 
ierits. If I take the case of the composer instead of the 
critic—and everybody will agree with me in my opinion 
that he is astly greater importance to music than the 
critic—what does it prove that John Philip Sousa has 
earned—I hate he verb ‘made’ more money, out of his 
compositions than did Beethoven, Mozart and Schubert 
combined? Does it follow that therefore he is a greater 
artist than th three composers? Not at all 
Where does MrABlumenberg’s argument come in in his 


for surely Hit will not maintain that the New York 
critics were hero worshippers at the shrine of John Philip 
this 
gentleman is deserving of personal friendship and 


Sase, 


Sousa, much as very sympathetic bandmaster and 


a good 
deal of admiration also for his compositions, which are a 
specialty. If his marches did not contain the elements of 


popularity, and if they were not sui generis, they would 
surely not have taken hold of the public of the entire world 
as they actually have done. And this was accomplished 
without the “booming” or the hero worship of the critics. 
Unquestionably hero worship is valuable to an artist, but 
I doubt very much whether he would accomplish much of a 


success, financial or otherwise, with it, unless he could come 


up to, and live up to as well as maintain, the standard of 
excellence that is proclaimed for him by the admiring 
critics. Some time ago—months before the subject of 


“heroes and critics” 
CourtER—I 
lines in the album of one of the world’s finest living pian- 


came up for discussion in THE Mu- 


SICAI was asked to write a few dedicatory 


ists. I don’t mind telling you that his name is Leopold 
Godowsky. the book the which |] 
once answered to an inquiring New York lady when she 


I wrote in words 
asked of me, “How can you criticise an artist correctly 
when he is your “Madame,” I said, wou'd 
not be my friend if I did not consider him an artist worthy 


friend?” ‘he 


of my friendship.” I see therefore no reason why a critic 
should not have the right to choose his friends among 
artists, provided he is man enough not to let his critical 
judgment be biased by his friendship. And anybody who 
is not capable of doing this is not worthy of the high 
That the latter office is not 
pecuniarily as highly rewarded as is the activity of the 


function of acting as a critic 


artist has nothing to do with the case, just as little as the 
income of the composer, or his lack of it, lowers his cre- 
ative activity below that of the frequently more remunera- 
tive work of the music critic. His salary regulates itself 
according to the question of supply and demand, and I 
maintain that the New York critics, much as I 
should like to see their salaries raised—mine included, of 


music 


course—are comparatively as well paid as artists are, with 


a very few exceptions which prove the rule. I know here 
’ I | 


* See Editorial. 





papers, be they those of the Tribune, or the Sun, or any 


other daily paper, do not as a rule care for scientific crit 


icism. They want the news in simple, concise language 
of the sort that is “‘understanded by the people.” There 
may be quite a few who turn to their Tribune or their 


Evening Post for learned expositions of musical subjects 


»ut these few are not the rule, they are the exceptions 
ind it is well that this is so; it is especially good for such 
papers as THE Musicat Courier. Musicians, amateurs, 


nusically inclined persons and not a few who want to be 


able to talk about music, even if they do not understand 


or care much about it, turn to class papers for the infor- 


mation they want, and hence the tremendous number of 
readers and the weekly increasing subscription list of 
Tue Musicat Courier, which it would not have, and 
hence could not boast of its far reaching influence, if the 
news and criticisms contained in its columns were not 
generally admitted to be scientific, true, unbiased and 


earnest, whether it treats of “heroes” or compositions, o1 


performances, or merely persona! matters concerning mu- 


sicians 


ee <& 


considerable number—I think there were 


of concerts that were given in Ber- 


Among the 
ver thirty altogether 
lin during the present week only comparatively few are 
worthy of the attention of the readers of THe MusIcaL 
COURIER 

Foremost among them was the first of the series of ten 
Philharmonic subscription concerts conducted by Prof. Ar- 
thur Nikisch, The late Hermann Wolff called this under 
taking into existence, and it bids fair to survive him and to 
save his name from being forgotten by Berlin’s music 
lovers, for his ability to organize and far reaching influ 
ence made of the Philharmonic Orchestra, at first with the 
Hans Buelow’s magical powers as a 
conductor, a standing institution. The big hall of the Phil- 


harmonie was crowded to nearly its full capacity on the 


co-operation of von 


occasion of this first concert of the season, thus showing 
that the interest of the musical public has not decreased 
despite the death of Hermann Wolff. The program offered 
was a somewhat light calibred but on the whole very en- 
Che orchestra was in brilliant condition, and 


first half of the concert, 


joyable one 


it wonder that the 
which consisted more or less of virtuoso music, was splen- 
didly performed with the 
“Benvenuto Cellini” Overture of Berlioz; but also Tschai 
First Suite elicited the enthusiastic 


applause of the audience. It is not as deep a work as some 


is no 


hence 
Especially was this the case 


kowsky’s Orchestral 
of its predecessors, and one wonders that it bears the opus 
No. 43, having thus been composed after Tschaikowsky 
had already written four symphonies. But just as the third 
of these shows a decided leaning toward the form of the 
suite, this first suite returns in at least two of its move- 
ments, the Andante and Scherzo, to the symphonic form 
Nevertheless I consider the introductory Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor as the most valuable as well as deepest 


movement of the entire work. The greatest charm of 








of contained, 


however, in the Intermezzo, which the composer first desig 


melodic invention and warmth passion is 


nated as Andantino, but to which later in a second edition 


he gave the tempo designation of Andante. Very weak and 
not at all up to the standard of the remainder of the work 
for that reason omitted 


is the final Gavotte, and this was 


by Nikisch, who performed, however, the “Miniature 
March,” which Tschaikowsky inserted in the second edition 
of the work, but prefixed with the words “ad libitum.” It 
is a pretty trifle, which owes its effectiveness to the clever 


two flutes, t clarinets, Glocken 


orchestration for piccolo wo 
spiel (very much in evidence triangle and divided first 
ind second violins. Of course, this little march, exqui 
itely performed, took the audience by storm and had to 
he repeated 

Ferruccio Busoni was the soloist of this concert, and 


like 


something nobody 


as he never likes to do anything somebody else 


it 


just 


does he always is prone to select 


else cares to perform. If I say nobody else I exaggerate, 








for I have heard Diemer, of Paris, play this same fifth 
Saint-Saéns Piano Concerto in F major, but he succeeded 
just as little in impressing the audience or the connois 


seurs with the musical value of this composition as Busoni 
I 


did last Monday night. Interesting only is the Oriental 
olor of the slow movement and the refined orchestration 
in the two outer movements Busoni caught well the 


somewhat labored but frequently quite piquant style of the 


composition, and technically his performance was beyond 


cavil. In piano and pianissimo work he was also full of 
refinement, but wherever his dynamics rose above mezzo 
forte his tone became hard and dry He was only mod 


erately successful with the audience 

The second half of the program consisted of Brahms’ D 
It is 
difficult to 
Nikisch 
meditative 
he 


he usually is in 


most natural and 
of the 


indulged 


major Symphony the easiest, the 
the least 


the master 


also unravel four 


ot 


hence sym 
however 


of 


phonies in a 


pondering, brooding sort interpretation of 


this work, and hence was not quite as happy in his re 


suits 


Brahms readings 


= 


as 


= 


While this concert was in progress at the Philharmonic 
the 


Americans 


Singakademie which was in 
one of our country 


Thaddeus Rich, was 


nother one was given at 


so far of interest to that 


men, the young Indianapolis violinist 





ne of its two participants Although a very young fel- 
low yet, he has been heard already with success at Cin 
innati, under Michel Brandt’s direction, and in various 
ther American cities Now, after having finished his 


tudies under that excellent violin pedagogue Arno Hilf 


f Leipsic, with whom he worked faithfully for five 
vears, the young arti ventured out in a concert in 
3erlin I am very sorry that I could not attend; but 


those of the Berlin critics who did are full of praise for 
Rich’s playing Wieniawski D minor Concerto 
well as of the two violin romanzas of Beethoven 


ese <= 


of the as 


And a still younger American violinist, the twelve year 
ld New York boy Maximilian Pilzer,a pupil of Prof. Gus 
tav Hollaender, the director of the Stern Conservatory of 
Music, was also heard for the first time in Berlin this week 
He performed at the Bechstein Saal the Vieuxtemps D 
minor Concerto, the G minor Prelude and Fugue by Bach 
Beethoven’s G Romanza and Sarasate’s “Gypsy 
Airs.” Again I could not attend; but to judge from Wil 
helm Klatte’s criticism in the Lokal Anzeiger the youth 
ful “treats the violin already with the skill of a 
virtuoso, plays a well defined, warm cantilena and knows 
What more than 
this can you expect of a boy of twelve years of age? 

= = 

What kept me from Bechstein Saal 

and drew me instead to Beethoven Hall with an impulsive 


major 


American 


how to master the technical difficulties 


on Thursday night 


irresistibility or irresistible impulse was the magic of the 
of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, the third and most 
important American artist who appeared here this week 
It would be cheaper than carrying coals to New York, 


name 


which is said to be a very remunerative occupation just at 
present, were I to go over the field of Fannie Bloomfield’s 
virtuosodom more. I did that ago 
that I am almost ashamed to mention the number and so 
frequently since that it surely needs no reiteration. There 
of the same and by no means 
their first offense, and all I in 
order to do justice to all parties concerned would be to 


once sO many years 


are others equally guilty 
hence should have to do 
chronicle the outspoken and hearty success our great coun 
trywoman met with at the first of two concerts she gave in 
Berlin after an absence of nearly eight years. This suc 
cess was so outspoken and grew in strength and enthusiasm 
from number to number to such a degree that at the close 
of the concert it amounted to a perfect ovation and lasted 
to a length which lost sight of time entirely, the audience 
requesting no less than five encores before it permitted 
the pianist to leave the podium for good 

It would show less impartiality, however, than I claim 
for myself, and would seem to point toward bias, caused 


through personal friendship, were I to maintain that this 
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success was overwhelming in the first number of the pro- 
gram. This consisted of the Beethoven E flat Concerto, 
and I have often given vent to my belief that just this 
work is not exactly a composition for ladies. 

In the Grieg piano concerto Fannie was a revelation, 
and she gave this interesting sketch—it is really not a full 
fledged concerto—a rousing as well as at moments very 
poetic and an in every way interesting reading. 

The Chopin “spinach” Andante and Polonaise, which I 
prefer in its original version, Madame Bloomfield gave 
with the orchestration by Erdmannsdoerfer. It elicited 
considerable and justified applause, the sonorous tones 
of the superb Steinway grand sounding like veritable mu- 
sical thunder in the heroic episodes of the Polonaise. 

Then began the aforementioned encore demands, Ma- 
dame Bloomfield responding first with the Scherzo from 
the Litolff Concerto, upon which she seems to hold a first 
lien, and for the accompaniment to which, being sure of 
her success beforehand, the orchestra retained their seats 
after the close of the program. Then came the Schubert 
“Military March” in the Tausig des (D flat) arrangement, 
and then at least three more encores were insisted upcn, 
which I did not hear, for I was then on my way to a re- 
ception given after the concert to—Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler. 

At the hospitable home of Director and Mrs. S. 
deker, of the Philharmonie, Mr. and Mrs. Zeisler 
entertained until the wee hours of the morning and Fannie 
Bloomfield had to take the train for Hamburg, where on 
the next evening she was to be the soloist of a symphony 
concert under Arthur Nikisch’s direction. Among the 
other musical guests at the reception were Moriz Rosen- 
thal, Mr. and Mrs. Julius Lieban, from the Royal Opera 
House; Arthur Schnabel, the pianist; Herr Fernow, of the 
Wolff concert direction; Alexander Moszkowski, Arthur 
Hartmann, the American violinist; Arthur Argiewicz, the 
equally well known young violin virtuoso; Court Actor Zeis- 
ler, from the Royal Comedy; Dr. Pollak, of pianistic and sec- 
ular fame, who vied with the Pianola attachment on the 
second grand in the simultaneous performance of the 
“Spring Song” by Mendelssohn, which turned out to be 
a dead heat; furthermore, Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, whose 
husband is at present in London; Miss Lybia Franko, 
from New York; Dr. Leopold Schmidt, the eminent critic 
of the Berliner Tageblatt, who does not seem to be afraid 
of a little hero worship and the personal acquaintance 
with artists—just as little as my humble self, in the com- 
of course, of my better half or three-quarters. 


Lan- 
were 


pany, 
=e << 


Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s second concert here at the 
Beethoven Saal on the 23d inst. will take the shape of a 
piano recital, for which she has arranged a very interest- 
ing and well selected varied program. 
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Werner Alberti is the name of a former operatic tenor 
who has gone over to the concert platiorm. He made his 
first appearance at Bechstein Saal before an appreciative 
and well pleased audience, singing lieder by Schumann, 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Richard Strauss, Robert Ganz, Hugo 
Wolf and others. He has a naturally fine voice, and when 
once he gets rid of the last vestiges of operatic manners 
and sings naturally and easily, he is bound to make a 
successful career as a concert tenor. 


es <= 


In the early part of the same evening I heard the first 
number on the program of the first six chamber music 
soirées which the Waldemar Meyer Quartet will give at 
the Singakademie in the course of the season. The work 
which drew me thither principally was Sgambati’s second 
piano quintet, op. 5. in B flat, which was finely performed 
with no less an artistic co-operation than that of Eugen 


d’Albert. The work itself, although by no means strictly 
in the frame and spirit of classical quartet writing, but 
frequently quite orchestral in its color effects, is a thor- 
oughly original, and for that reason alone, a very interest- 
ing, composition. I wonder why it does not appear more 
often on modern chamber music programs. 


es <= 


The Philharmonic Chorus, under Prof. Siegfried Ochs’ 
genial conductorship, gave at its first concert of the present 
season, at the Emperor William Memorial Church, an- 
other reproduction of five of Bach’s immortal church 
cantatas, which had pleased and edified so many listeners 
at the previous performance that a repetition of the same 
works was requested, and likewise attended by a very nu- 
merous and select audience. If applause had been per- 
mitted in church, I am sure that Professor Ochs and h's 
wonderfully well drilled chorus would surely have been 
overwhelmed with it. They did their share in the perform- 
ance nobly, especially in the first choral cantata, “Christ 
Lay in Bondage,” which could not have been sung more 
beautifully. Herr Walter Fischer handied the organ part 
with skill and discretion. 

Of the four soloists I liked Messchaert, who is a real 
Meistersinger, best. His noble and 
his delivery indescribably spiritual in the utterances of 
“The Voice of the Holy Ghost,” occurring in the solo 
cantata, “O Eternity, Thou Thundering Word.” The alto 
part of “Fear” was delivered with fine voice, but in some- 
English oratorio sty'e by Miss 
Poor in both voice and style 
Raoul Walter, to whom was 
but who is evidently no 


bass voice sounded 


what too lachrymose 
Muriel Foster, of London. 
was the Viennese tenor, Dr 
entrusted the part of “Hope,” 
Bach singer at all. 

Mrs. Jeanette Grumbacher’s pure soprano shone to ad- 
vantage in the female duet in the third cantata, “Jesus, 
Who Art My Soul.” 

The great drawback throughout, however, was the or- 
chestra, the new Berlin Tonkuenstler orchestra, which 
does not as yet seem drilled sufficiently in discreetness of 
accompaniment as well as rhythmic accuracy, and the so- 
loists among whom, especially both the oboes, are far 
from perfect in delivery and the style of playing required 
for the music of Johann Sebastian Bach. 


Ss << 
At the Royal Opera House last Monday night Miss 
Geraldine Farrar sang the part of Marguerite in G unod’s 
“Faust,” which was to have been taken by our Parisian 
guest, Madame de Nuovina, who was suffering from a 
temporary indisposition. Miss Farrar, who up to the pres- 
ent time had appeared only “as guest,” has now become 
a regularly engaged member of the Royal Opera House 
personnel, which fact in itself settles the nonsense which 
has been written about alleged animosity here against 
American singers. 
eS << 
Raoul Kosezalski’s opera “Rymond” had its initial per- 
formance last Tuesday night at Elberfeld, and 
ceived with applause which was mingled with hisses and 
first work of the quondam 
Its melodious- 


was re 
groans. The success of the 
wonderchild was not an undisputed one. 
ness, however, is acknowledged by various critics who at- 
tended the premére. 

Ss & 


The marble for the monument to Richard Wagner, to be 
erected in Berlin by October next, has been purchased 
from the English company which is working the marble 
quarries on the north side of the Pentelikon It is the 
same marble out of which three celebrated buildings of the 
old Greeks—the Acropolis, the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theion—have been This Pentelic 
marble is renowned for its resistance to atmospheric in- 
fluences and because of the beautiful, yellowish color of 


constructed. so called 


the patina which age bestows upon it. The whole ship- 
load, which is soon to arrive in Bremen on board of the 
steamer Schwan, consists of five huge blocks intended for 
the figures, and a great number of smaller blocks for the 
pedestal and the architectonic portions of the monument. 
The figure block for the person of Richard Wagner weighs 
about 27 tons; the other four blocks, intended to repre 
sent principal figures from Wagner’s works, including the 
Wolfram von Eschenbach figure, designed by Emperor 
William, weigh from 25 to 30 tons altogether. 
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Court Conductor Alois Schmitt died at Dresden sud 
denly on Tuesday evening. While he was conducting a 
rehearsal of his composition entitled “In Memoriam” with 
the Mozart Society, founded by him, the composer-con- 
ductor in his excitement suffered an apoplectic stroke, from 
which he did not recover. Alois Schmitt was born in 
Hanover in 1827 as the son of the well known piano peda- 
gogue and composer of music for the piano Schmitt, whose 
etudes and other works were standard ones in the days 
Alois Schmitt was in his younger 
f note, and he made many con- 

After 
bore an 


of our grandparents. 

days likewise a pianist 
cert tours through Germany and foreign countries 
ward he became conductor, and as such 
enviable reputation, having been engaged for many years 
at the Wuerzburg, Aix-la-Chapelle, Schwerin and other 


Since 1893 he lived at Dresden, where he 


opera 


opera houses. 
displayed considerable 
but also as conductor of the Teachers’ Chorus and of the 
Mozart Society. Alois Schmitt leaves an 
enviable reputation, although his operas, as well as inci 
dental music to several dramas and chamber music works, 
In Berlin he con 


activity not only as a pedagogue 


As a composer 


have never become really popular 
ducted only last year his arrangement of the fragments of 
Mozart’s great C minor Mass, which Schmitt welded into 
one organic whole, and this will probably remain his most 
lasting as well as decidedly meritorious musical deed 


eS «= 


Elmblad, the once stentorian Fafner, whose “hass mich 
schlafen!” may be remembered by visitors at the “Nibe 
ungen Ring” performances Anton Seid! at the 
Metropolitan Opera House more than a decade ago, has 
Not, however, to 


under 


again been engaged by Maurice Grau 
sing but to act as stage manager, in which capacity Elm- 
blad has earned considerable experience as well as an ex 
and 


cellent reputation at the Stockholm Royal Theatre 
elsewhere. 
St & 
Leoncavallo has been in Paris, and of course was in- 


terviewed. He denied in toto the canard about Emperor 
William’s participation in the libretto of the opera “The 
Roland of Berlin” and about His Majesty’s alleged tele 
grams. The new opera, which 
sioned to write by the Emperor, will be finished in a few 


Leoncavallo was commis 
months, when the composer will come to Berlin to play 
the score before his august patron. The first performance 
at the Royal Opera House will take place in the early 
spring. “The Roland of Berlin” is an opera in four acts, 
the principal figures of which are Rathenau, mayor of Ber 
lin, and his daughter, who, in Willibald Alexis’ novel, 
from which the story of the libretto is taken, is called Elsa, 
but whom Leoncavallo, in order to avoid all “Lohengrin” 
reminiscences, has rechristened. The action takes place 
in Berlin during the reign of the Markgrave Frederic, who 
in person appears upon the scene and destroys the statue 
of the Roland of Berlin on the market place. Leoncavallo 
says that the book is the most dramatic and to him most 
satisfactory one he ever set to music. 


fs 
In Germany also the new systematic treatment of the 


height of the male voice by Anna Lankow begins to be 
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accepted. The results as demonstrated in the beautiful BUFFALO. 

voices of Andreas Schneider and S. P. Veron are so con 

vincing that the idea of making use of the male falsetto — 

voice in a rightly applied way has conquered many vocal Burrao, N. Y., October 29, 1902. 
pedagogues. L. E. Meier, of Munich, will write an article HE Sunday “Pop” concert was attended by only 
upon this subject for one of the coming numbers of THe a fair audience, who made up in appreciation 
MuSICAL CourIgRr, giving at the same time an account of the 
status of vocal art in Germany 


for its lack in size. It was the eighteenth con 
cert, under the able direction of john Lund. 

Among the musical callers at the Berlin office of THe The program was a diversified one, including 
MusicaL Courier during the past few days were Mr. Bigelow’s march, “Our Direcior”; Eilenberg s 
Zeisler and Mrs, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, of Chicago; “ Muiagets,” and the beautiful “Lohengrin” introduction and 


Werner Alberti, a tenor of Berlin; Thaddeus Rich, a excerpts from “Tristan and Isolde.” The “Jubal Over- 
young violinist, from Indianapolis: Andrew Edwin Farmer, ture,” of Weber, was greatly liked, and the selection from 
from the Peabody Conservatory at Baltimore; Hugo ‘lhe Mikado’ met with favor. There was a charming 


Meyer, royal chamber musician and leader of the second waltz by Robert Volkmann, from the Serenade in F; 
violins of the royal orchestra at Berlin; William Fran- played with such daintiness a repetition was demanded. 
cis Carey, from New York; Miss Alma Stencil, from San An encore quite as pleasing was given. The “Shepherds’ 
Francisco; Morris Eisner, a pianist from Champaign, Ill.; Dance,” from the “Henry VIII” suite, by Edward Ger 
Miss Mary Lyle McClure, from Nashville, Tenn., a piano man, which had been given a week ago, was repeated. As 

pupil of Professor Barth; Miss Minnie Trotter, from the a rule the orchestra excels in music of this character. 
same city, an alto who takes vocal lessons from Miss Owing to the illness of Emilio Gogorza, who was to 
Thomas, a former pupil of Amalia Joachim; August Kraft, have been the soloist, Mrs. Clara Barnes Holmes was sub- 
from Chicago, who is studying the piano here with Otto stituted. She is a woman whose charming personality wins 
Hegner, and Homer Grunn, from Pipestone, Minn., who instant favor, which impression is further enhanced by her 
is now a piano pupil of Prof. Dr. Jedliczka at the Stern contralto voice and enunciation. Her selections, admirably 
Conservatory. O. F. sung, were the “Spring Song,” by Bohm; “Song of 
_ Rest,” by Somerset, and “A Memory,” by Edna Park. 
Mrs. Holmes was fortunate in having the assistance of Mr. 
Henriette Weber. Lund at the piano. His accompaniments are characterized 
ISS HENRIETTE WEBER, who has just moved by a daintiness and finish which leave nothing to be de- 

into a larger and more attractive studio apartment, sired. 

announces that her “at home” days ior the season will be The name of the soloist for the next concert has not 
the second and fourth Sundays of each month, when good been announced, but it is understood that Emilio Gogorza 


music will be heard and good fellowship prevail (if well enough) will sing on Novémber 2, at Convention 


On November 18 Miss Weber gives a concert at Wissner Hall. 

Hall, Brooklyn. The pianist will have the assistance of Many of our public spirited citizens have spent time and 
Oley Speaks, bass; Ludwig Laurier, an excellent violinist, labor in a worthy endeavor to secure a series of free 
just returned from seven years in Germany, where he has organ recitals, the performers to be our local organists. 
been one of the first violins in the Berlin Philharmonic Civic pride was evinced by a large concourse struggling to 
Orchestra under Nikisch and Richter, and Jacob Fox, the get seats at the initial recital. Every seat was occupied, 
pianist, who will play a two piano number with Miss many being present who do not usually appear at con- 
Weber. certs. Of course it was a foregone conclusion that musi- 
— — cians would be there, but it was an unusual sight to have 
A CORRECTION FROM BERLIN. the board of aldermen and the board of councilmen pres- 
ent; also a goodly number of prominent business men. 
ENTION was made in our Violin Echoes column Many were actuated by the desire to show their apprecia- 

last week of the awarding of the Mendelssohn’ tion of Councilman Adam’s magnificent gift to the city— 

prize at the Berlin Hochschule. The following was re- the beautiful organ which had charmed so many in “The 
Temple of Music” at the Pan-American Exhibition. It is 





ceived too late to make the necessary correction: 
“The Mendelssohn prize, for which the competition generally conceded that Buffalo now owns one of the mag- 
took place here recently at the Hochschule, was awarded nificent instruments of the world; it was, therefore, fitting 
to Fraulein Erna Schulz in the main, part of it going to that it should be played by William J. Gomph, who was 
Mlle. Corinne Coryn. There were some twenty-five com-_ the official organist at the Pan-American. 
petitors, and there seems to be considerable dissatisfac- Mr. Gomph is now the organist of the Lafayette Pres- 
tion over the result. Coryn, it is true, is a very mediocre byterian Church. He played a triumphal song by Bremer; 
violinist. I have not heard Frl. Schulz, but dissatisfaction the Handel Largo, an Andantino and a Romance, by Le 
mare; Batiste’s C minor “Offertory” and “Before the 
Altar,” by John Lund, which had been arranged by Wil- 
~ liam S. Warth, another one of Buffalo’s excellent organ 


Beihoff Pupils’ Recital. ists. By his varied registration Mr. Gomph brought out 
the vocal beauties of this wonderful instrument. He 


in such cases is inevitable, anyhow.” 


HE pupils of George Beihoff will give a piano recital 

at the hall of the Royal Dancing Academy, 162 West 
125th street, November 9, at 3.30 p. m. The following 
pupils will appear: Misses Belle Lowinson, Estelle Good- 
man, Nelly Weill, Ada Hanan, Lillian Pick, Florence 
Pick, Florence Teschner, Amy Asher, Estelle Young, Dora 
Dvorken. The recital is to be a private one, and includes 


played the accompaniments for Chas. McCreary, basso, 
of the Lafayette Presbyterian Church. Mr. McCreary has 
a magnificent voice, and gave an artistic interpretation of 
“The Lord Is My Light” and “It Is Enough,” from the 
oratorio of “Elijah.”. Mr. McCreary was recalled a num- 
ber of times, and was obliged to repeat a part of his first 
selection. The final number of the program was an organ 
duet, a Fantaisie of America, by Janssen. This was well 
played by Mr. Gomph and Simon Fleischmann, who has 
been the organist of the Church of Our Father for many 
The recital was the occasion oj congratulation, 


all classes of players. 








The design by Max Klinger and Carl Kundermann for 
a Brahms monument in Vienna was rejected by the jury years. / : 
as not fulfilling the required demands, while they recom- for municipal pride is gratified by the possesion of so 
mended for acceptance the design of Prof. Rud. Weyr, of fine an instrument. The acoustics of the hall are very sat- 


Vienna. isfactory. The organ placed in the Tear of a large stage — 


is handsomely framed in by an arch sparkling with elec- 
tric lights, which look like priceless jewels, and whose 
radiance brings out in bold relief the artistic decorations 
on the organ. 

Convention Hall presents a festal appearance, for 
throughout its entire length on either side are flags beau 
tifully draped, contrasting well with the green foliage of 
the palms beneath them. Mr. Adam must have experi- 
enced a pardonable pride at the applause which greeted 
his appearance. It is his munificence which makes it pos- 
sible for Buffalo to take high rank as a musical city. 

VIRGINIA KEENE. 








VIOLINIST SILENCE DALES. 


HIS young Nebraskan, who played at the Pan-Amer 

ican Exposition with success, is planning to come to 

New York this season. Her intention in doing this is 

briefly outlined in a letter from her father to a member 
of THe Musica Courter staff, in part as follows: 

It seems very doubtful under conditions now prevailing in this 
country whether any artist secking notoriety and advancement on 
th 
sensational personality, or characteristic something to afford 


¢ concert stage can succeed financially without possessing some 


opportunity for sensational advertising The article in Tus Courizer 
of the 15th, in re Miss Minchhoff, is much to the point. It was 
exactly such considerations that led me to say last year that I had 
planned more broadly for Miss Dales than to make of her merely 
a concert player rhe outline was briefly this: first, general intel 
ligence; second, broad and sound musical training with special de 
velopment of the natural gifts; third, such an amount only of publi 
professional playing as to win and hold a place among the violin 
ists of acknowledged superiority; fourth, growth into the teacher 
artist (to coin a phrase) as the chief occupation in life. When you 
have seen and heard Miss Dales you can best judge whether 
the plan is wise, or otherwise, for her. For the young woman es 
pecially, possessing and desiring nothing of the sensational, and 
not having money to burn, there seems no other worthy course 
Is it feasible? Or are the chains of aggressive commercialism forged 
fast on every hand? 





WILLIAM A. WEGENER. 
ILLIAM A. WEGENER, the tenor and teacher, en 


ters this autumn upon his second year in the East 
Both as singer and instructor last season he far surpassed 
his expectations. 

Appended are a few of his more recent press opinions: 
GOLDEN JUBILEE OF JUNGER MAENNERCHOR, PHIL 
ADELPHIA, PA 
“Lohengrin’s Herknuft,” sung by William A. Wegener, tenor, was 
the most enjoyable feature of the day's entertainment.—Philadel 


phia Item, February 23, 1902 


ALBANY MAY FESTIVAL, MAY, 1902 
Mr. Wegener sang the tenor solos (“‘“Mount of Olives,” Beethoven; 
“Faust,” Schumann) with dignity and expression, and although a 
stranger in Albany's musical circles achieved success Mr. Wee 
ener sang with brilliancy and spirit, his solos were clearly enun 
ciated, the phrasing excellent and each note was as clear as a silver 


ell Albany Times-Union, May 8, 1902 





RECITAL OF BARON FRANKENSTEIN’S COMPOSITIONS 
AT NEW WILLARD HALL, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 

Mr Wegener is a tenor not too well known here, but one whom 
Washingtonians would like to hear more often. His voice is beau 
tiful and his interpretation of his numbers was all that could be 
desired. It would be difficult to select one from those allotted to 
him on the program as having been sung in superior style, but 
certainly nothing more delightful than “Die Liebste Sprach” has 
been heard here for some time.—Washington Times, April 10, 1902 





De Zielinski, of Buffalo. 


A MUSICALE was given for the Central High School 
students last Wednesday morning by Mr. de Zielin 
ski. The pianist, who is authority on the subject of Rus 
sian and Polish composers, prefaced each group of 
solos with a few explanatory remarks. Mr. de Zielinski 
will give the same program on October 31 before the 
Euterpean Club, of Saginaw, Mich. 
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HOTEL CECIL, 
LONDON, OCTOBER 17, 1902. 


N these days of undue prolixity and 
superfluity of verbiage, it is so sel 
dom that one finds a writer who com 
presses all that he knows into 
a small space, that I feel that lL 
cannot afford to let pass this 
a opportunity of congratulating the 
) analyst of the Queen’s Hall 
programs on the pitch of per- 
; fection to which he has brought 
f\\ the art of brevity. To make my 
meaning clear, | will, if I can 
do so without infringing the 
law of copyright, quote his brief 
and lucid comments on Tschai- 
kowsky’s Third Piano Con- 
certo, performed for the first time 
in London at the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening 
last. These comments will, I feel sure, prove invaluable 
to any American analysts who may have to compile notes 
upon the same work, while, even if they are not called 
upon to perform that duty, the thoughts that flow from 
a master mind are never entirely devoid of interest. 

In discussing this concerto then, which probably hardly 
a single member of the audience had ever heard before, 
our analyst delivers himself thus: “This work was pub- 
lished after the composer’s death, and its opus number 
(75) immediately succeeds that of the Pathetic Symphony. 
Internal evidence, however, induces the belief that it is a 
comparatively early work. The concerto is dedicated to 
the eminent French pianist, M. Diémer.” 

What could be clearer or more concise? In the short 
space of three and a half lines of rather small print we 
learn the opus number of the work and the approximate 
date of its publication. There is conjured up before us 
the touching spectacle of the virgin manuscript lying for 
years in its composer’s desk, with M. Diémer’s name neatly 
inscribed upon its title page. We are spared all those irri- 
tating disquisitions upon the form of the work, any pecu- 
liarities of the themes or their treatment, and the thousand 
and one other unnecessary details with which analysts gen 
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it was announced that he would do so in last week’s Mu 


FRITZ SCHEEL, 


erally overload their efforts. We are able to approach it 
with absolutely open minds. We are allowed to discover 
for ourselves that, in writing it, Tschaikowsky was prob 
ably making an experiment—an experiment, be it said, 
which was not altogether a success. The fact that it is 
only in one movement does not dawn on us till, after we 
have listened patiently to what seems to be a long, and 
perhaps, rather tedious, first movement, the work sud- 
denly and unexpectedly comes to an end. Realizing, no 
doubt, that it is infinitely better that people should be 
allowed to exercise their own brains and develop their 
own ideas, instead of having the second hand notions of 
other men forced upon them, the analyst has wisely re- 
frained from conveying any hint to the effect that the 
concerto is somewhat rhapsodical in form, and that in 
general outline it seems to have been modeled upon Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasia.” Whether the greater part of the 
audience possessed intelligence enough to grasp these points 
I cannot, of course, say. The analyst evidently thought 
that such was the case, and he left each hearer, the edu- 
cated and the uneducated, to form his own conclusions 
about the nature of the music. Whether, again, the greater 
part of the audience would not rather have had some ap- 
preciable return for the twopence which it has to spend 
upon its programs is, of course, another point upon which 
I would not care to express an opinion. There were, no 
doubt, the fifty-two lines on the fifth symphony, and the 
twenty-four and a half lines on the “Romeo and Juliet’ 
Fantasia as a sort of compensation. But these are an old 
story. They have appeared times without number in the 
Queen’s Hall programs, and I expect that the greater part 
of Wednesday's audience knew them pretty well by heart 
Upon the whole I venture to say that they would have pre 
ferred a few more notes on the new concerto to all the 
trite and well worn sentences concerning the fantasia and 
the symphony. 

But, to speak seriously, we had a right to expect that 
a new piano concerto should not be dismissed in this curt 
and summary way. It is an analyst’s duty to tell his 
readers in what spirit they are to approach a work which 
they have not heard before. It is his duty to point out 
the salient features of interest in such a work, to give us 
some hint of any peculiarities which it may possess and 
to do all in his power to make the following and the un- 
derstanding of unfamiliar music a comparatively easy mat- 
ter. If he fails in this duty his work is valueless, and the 
money spent upon his program is simply money thrown 
away. The notes with which we were provided for Tschai- 
kowsky’s Piano Concerto were exactly the kind of notes 
for which there is no conceivable use. Its opus number 
is a matter of secondary consideration. The fact that it 
was dedicated to M. Diémer is of no importance whatever, 
while even the conjecture that it was a comparatively early 
work is not of any particular value if we are not told 
the grounds on which the assumption is made 

I am quite prepared to admit that the concerto is not a 
particularly interesting work, and that it is not very likely 
that it will be done in London again. The elaborate de- 
velopment of not very interesting material is certainly in- 
genious, but it is not always very effective, and there 
are parts of the work that border on the tedious. I can 
readily believe that it is an earlier work than its opus 
number would lead one to suppose, and it seems to have 
been written at a time when Tschaikowsky’s powers were 
still undeveloped. By the way, I was sorry to find that 
Denham Price did not play the solo part after all, though 





sical Standard. He sang instead, and Miss Stuart made 
what she could of the rather ungrateful music. 


a 4 


It is a pity that the concerts which our younger com 
posers sometimes muster up the courage to give do not 
receive more support. So little encouragement is given to 
our own writers nowadays that I wonder that they take 
the trouble to compose at all. The concert which T. F 
Dunhill gave at the Salle Erard on Tuesday evening at 
tracted the smallest of audiences, though Mr. Dunhill is a 
writer of distinct promise. At present his talent 
needs development, but there is a great deal that is good 
in everything that he writes. His quintet for strings and 
horn, which was produced for the first time on Tuesday, 
is full of charming ideas. He evidently has a gift for 
writing graceful melody, and if the development halts oc 
casionally the fault is probably due to inexperience, and 
it will be mended in time. Some of his piano pieces are 
very pleasing, and a study, admirably played by Miss Adela 
Verne, proved particularly attractive. 

Of Mme. Alice Gomez’s concert prior to her departure 
to India, which took place at St. James’ Hall on Wednes 
day afternoon, there is really nothing to be said. The 
whole affair was nothing but a ballad concert of porten 
tous length and excessive tedium. Madame Gomez her- 
self selected songs which did not suit her in the least, and, 
though she sang them well enough, she could hardly ex 
pect to make a success with them. How could she, a 
contralto, hope to give a satisfactory performance of the 
Page’s song from “Romeo and Juliet”? Ben Davies might 
as well have sung “The Trumpet Shall Sound,” with 
Johannes Wolf playing the obligato on his violin. 

The other concerts of the week are of no particular 
Herr Friedenthal, a pianist, whose enthu 
well have been tempered with a little 
straint, gave a recital at the Bechstein Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon, and Mme. Berta Oeder, a mezzo soprano, wh: 
to that a totally unnecessary 
accomplishment for a singer, even if she wishes to sing 
florid music, gave a concert at the Steinway Hall on Thur 
day, at which she was assisted by Archy Rosenthal, the 
ZARATHUSTRA 


still 


importance 


re 


siasm might 


seems imagine technic is 


pianist. 
Lonpon Notes. 
3en Davies goes to the United States next spring to 
fulfill some important engagements 
Se 
Everyone is glad to hear that Henry J. Wood, who has 


been suffering from severe indisposition caused by over 


work, is now well on the way to recovery. 


= = 


Percy Pitt, the clever and popular, has been appointed 


répétiteur and chef de musique de scéne to the Royal 


Opera Syndicate, Covent Garden. In the winter he will 
travel in Europe in the hope of finding a really good 
German tenor. He will not sever his connection with 
the Queen’s Hall 
ese & 

Charles Willeby has just written a new song for Ma 
dame Blauvelt, who intends singing it on tour in the 
States early in 1903 $y the way, “Four Leaf Clover” 


and “The Birds Go North Again” (John Church Com 
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pany), both songs by Mr. Willeby, are said to be break 
ing the record in the way of sales this year 
= € 

After the Norwich festival, which concludes this week 
Madame Blauvelt will make a tour in the English proy 
inces, and then sail on December 31 for America. N 
Vert is now Madame Blauvelt’s sole agent for the United 
Kingdom, 

S= & 

Here is a translation of the testimonial which Professor 
Leschetizky has sent Miss Ethel Bauer (sister of Harold 
Bauer): 

The undersigned hereby certifies that Miss Ethel Bauer, of Lon 
lon, studied the piano with him for several seasons with very 
uccessiul results 

Her noble industry and her great gifts contributed greatly to her 
attaining an extraordinary practical facility as well as a serious 
heoretical knowledge of her instrument, which entitle her to a 
listinguished position, both as pianist and successful teacher of the 
pian 

1 must add that she has fully adopted my method of teaching 

(Signed) THeopor LescHerizKy 

Vienna, July 15, 1902 

Such a testimonial from the most famous living pro 
essor of the piano must make Miss Bauer feel very proud 


A NEW CONDUCTOR. 
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November 7 Herr 
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ill lat director « the Got 
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er several successful tours with his orchestra 


through he took up his 
that 


the 


principal cities Germany 


in Russia, and made 


At Moscow 


mixed chorus of the | 


residence many tours through 


country he established and conducted 


edertafel his organization 


arge 


included a chorus of 250 singers and an orchestra of 100 


performers. In connection with the organization he di 
rected concerts at which such artists as Siloti, Hofmann 
Slivinski, Tua, Halir, Burmeister, Gregorowitsch and De 
voyod finite Since 1900 he has been associated with 
the directorship of the conservatory at Kieff. He comes 
to America almost unheralded. In his opening concert 
he will have a large and competent orchestra under his 
direction, and will have as solo assistants Madame Powell 
the well known soprano, and de Pirani, the compose 
yanist 
Frederic Lamond. 
REDERIC LAMOND, the eminent pianist who is 
now in this country for his first tour, and who will 
make his début in this city with the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra on Thursday evening, November 6, is to give his 
first recital in Mendelssohn Hail on Tuesday afternoon 
November 11 Lamond has a reputation throughout 
Europe as one of the foremost Beethoven interpreters of 
the present time At his recital he will give an entire Bee 
thoven program 
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MA GONDA. eneeennsnies 


LAST SEASON SCORED BRILLIANT SUCCESSES IN BEVERY CITY OF IMPORTANCE IN THE BAST, 
SOUTH, PACIFIC COAST AND CANADA, FROM OCTOBER 4, 1901, TO JUNE 25, 1902, INCLUSIVE. 
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MUSIC IN HOLLAND. 
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THE HAGUE, 


OCTOBER 21, 1902 





UPPOSE with 


operatic 


1 begin this letter 


affairs, of which I 
Say a few 
letter. The 


brought 


could only 


words in my last 


French opera 
us consecutively 
*‘Manon” (by 
Mignon,” 
Carmen,” “Le 


Seville” 


Masse 
net), ° “Faust,” 
Sarbier de 
and two ope 


ettes ‘La Mascotte” and “Les 
Mousquetaires au Cou 
vent,” by Audran and Var 
ney. The general im 


pression was not favorable 


Either through insufficient 


preparation or the poor 

calibre of the artists, things 

did not go off very well, 

ind the direction will be obliged to find substitutes for 
several members of the company 

It is useless to burden the memory of the reader with 

names; it will do to state that until now the two tenors, 


two of the three soprani and the basso have made a good 
impression, not to speak of the artists specially engaged 
for operettas In a few days Boiéldieu’s masterwork, 
La Dame Blanche,” will be performed, and then the 
Grand Opéra will begin, alternating with the Opéra 
( omique 
\t Amsterdam thte Lyrisch Tooneel promises Lortzing’s 
Czar and Carpenter.” The company is on the point of 
osing one of the best members, Miss Sohns, who is 
going to be married to an officer and leave the Stage Its 
rival, the Dutch Opéra, which already saw two tenors 
desert it for Germany (Urlus, who is at Leipsic, and Tys 
sen, who is at Frankfort), is threatened with the loss of 
the third tenor, Mr. Pauwels, who is said to have re- 
ceived an offer irom Wiesbaden. What is worse, the 
Opéra is threatened with ruin. The strike of the chorus 
caused a great loss to the direction; the “Tales of Hoff 
mann” did not bring the cash, and last we«k the direction 
obliged to ask for a respite to pay the principal art 
ists. So it is under no very cheering surroundings that 
the most popular member of the company, the baritone 
Mr. Orelio, is going to celebrate his jubilee as a singer 


(happily for him he has gained a pretty large fortune in 


the Jast twenty-five years, and he is the possessor of a fine 


f his birthplace). In the 


to 


the neighborhood <« 
Norma” 


tendances A 


estate in 


pretty good at 
of “Orpheus” (by Gluck) has been 
“Don Quich by Mr 


meantime continues draw 


revival 


well received, and a Dutch opera, ot,” 


teyerle, is going to be put on the stage. Perhaps after 
ill the storm may be weathered, as it has been before 
[The direction of the Dutch Mozart Society received 
eight translations of the libretto of “Don Giovanni”; that 
s more than could be expected the prize to be awarded 


being so small. The Dutch Wagner Society at Amster 
dam will give two performances of “Tristan und Isolde’ 
in November and two of “Die Meistersinger” in May 
with the assistance of the best German interpreters of 
Wagt Speaking Wagner his best Wotan, our van 
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violinists this 
to try 
audiences (and their money) is appalling 
continually of 


season. 


who are to win 


the 


increasing army protiessionais in 5$U 


than 


yy vocation), and the continually increasing influx ol 


artists from other countries, we will be flooded, drowned 


by music, and only a few favorites, like Marcella Preg 


for will return home with laurels—and the rest 
For the unbiassed and disinterested spectator there is at the 
same time something ludicrous and tragical 
things, and on reflection he 


to get better they must 


instance, 


in this state oi 
for things 


will conclude that 


still grow worse! 
Among the celebrated virtuosi who are 
Louis Diémer, 


Berlin, 


tO appear at our 
and Leopold 


1s 


best concerts, from Paris, 


Godowsky, from are to be expected soon; so 


Hugo Becker, from Frankfort Busoni has already ap 
peared at Amsterdam. Emma Nevada is going to give a 
Lieder Abende rhree foreign string quatuors are to visit 
us, the Bohemian and the Schorg Quatuor, regular visit 
ors, and the Fitzner Quatuor, from Vienna (first debut in 
Holland) 

Ihere will be no want of orchestral novelties this sea 
son. Mr. Mengelberg, of Amsterdam, has already pro 
duced the Variations of Elgar and the “Autar Symphony, 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Wouter Hutschenruyter, of Utrecht, 
who has just completed his second lustrum as directo 
of the orchestra, will not let himself be outrun, and both 
will val each other in patronizing national art Phe 
young Dutch composer, Koeberg (not Roeberg, as_ the 
printer made me spell his name) has been appointed di 
rector of the concerts of Sempre Cre cend ), at Leyden 

[he direction of the Kurhaus at Scheveningen has en 
gaged the Philharmonic Orchestra from Berlin for ten 
years more, alter the expiration O!f the present contract 


Nothing, you see, succeeds like success Dr. J. DE JoNnG 


NORTHERN NEW YORK MUSIC FESTIVALS. 





NDER the direction of William R. Chapman, success 
ful music festivals have just been given in Potsdam 
and Malone, N. Y The artists were practically the same 
those who appeared at the Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont concerts 
Miss Mary Howe again scored great success the 
audience and chorus went wild over” her singing 
Mme. Isabelle Bouton, Miss Margaret Fry, Franci 
Archambault, Hans Kronold, Edw. P. Johnson, Mis 
Flaherty and Miss Barber were others who appeared 
Miss Julia E. Crane conducted the children’s chorus of 
600 voices at one of the matinees. Miss Eliza McIlwaine 
was the accompanist during the year’s rehearsals 
Others who aided in the success of the festivals were 
Fred. Weed, L. E. Ginn, Frank Sisson, Carroll Vance and 
FF. E. Everett. 


Sd ae 1903-1904 in England. 
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SOLE DIRECTION: | QUDON G. CHARLTON Carnegie Hall, 


ORATORIO, 
MUSICALES A. 








GEORGE DEVOLL, Tenor, 7 
EDWIN ISHAM, Baritone, and BOSTON, MASS. 


Returning from notable ARTISTIC SUCCESSES in LONDON’S most EXCLUSIVE SMART SET. 
REPERTOIRE Solos and duets of the very best ancient, modern, classical and popular songs. 
CONCERT and RECITAL BENGAGEMENTS now booking. 
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RICHARD C. KAY. 





EXT Tuesday, November 11, a young Ameri- 
can violinist, Richard C. Kay, will make his 
public début in New York, his native city. 

Last month, on October 24, the youth cele- 
brated his seventeenth birthday, for he was 
born in 1885. His father, a physician, prac- 

ticed here for years, and his mother had made a reputa- 
tion as a singer. Young Kay took his first violin lessons 
when he was five years old, and from the beginning his 
talents caused wise heads to predict a future for him. He 
sang in the choir at Grace Church, and his gifts there at- 
tracted the notice of the choirmaster, Mr. Helfenstein, and 
that excellent leader was the first to suggest study abroad 
for the boy. 

Master Kay sailed with his teacher, Ovide Musin, of the 
Royal Conservatory at Liege, Belgium, and he graduated 
irom the Conservatory, winning successively the first and 
second prizes. After leaving Liege Master Kay went to 
study at Brussels with Zimmer, and that great virtuoso 
and Eugene Ysaye. All of these distinguished 
instructors have expressed the same opinion about the 
young man’s musical ability, and such a verdict is entitled 
to the respect of musicians everywhere. 

At his concerts abroad Kay played before enthusiastic 


audiences, and appended are some of the extracts from 





teacher 


criticisms: 
Richard Kay is a very young 
foresee an with a grand future. 


ibility of a 


violinist, but in him ome can 
Not only does he possess the 
great suppleness of 


velvety, vibrating 


artist 
unimpeachable style, 


withal a mellow, 


virtuosd, an 
play, of bow, but 
phrase which speaks to the soul In the “Trille du 
Diable,” of Tartini, the Polonaise No. 2, of Wieniawski, his 
success was most warmly recognized. Recalls by the public were 
so insistent that the artist was obliged to add to the Re 
nard’s Second Berceuse, which he played with true feeling.—Gazette 


rare certainty 
a rare quality. 


and 
program 


de Huy. 


played perfectly Tar- 
Felix Renard’s Second 


M. Kay, a young violinist with a future, 


“Trille du Diable,” 
-La Meuse 


tini’s and, for an encore, 


Lerceuse.- 





débutants Mr. Kay is incontestably the best en- 
plays more like an artist than a pupil, and his inter- 
the allotted Concerto, the charming First Allegro of 
['wenty-second of Viotti, and of the “Scotch Fantaisie,” of 
were not far from perfection. Mr. Kay draws from an instru- 
than one virtuoso might envy him a soft, ex- 


He has made a great success.—Le Journal 


Of this year’s 


He 


pretations of 


dowed. 


the 
Bruch, 
which 


ment more 


pressive sound at will. 
de Liege. 

the greatest attraction among 
the little Kay, the bril- 
over here and car- 


In the royal concert at the Casino, 
distinguished artists was certainly 
liant young American violinist, who has come 
ried off with the most grand distinction the first prize at Liege.— 


Le 


all the 


Journal d’Esschene. 
American violinist, executed to perfection sev- 


La Meuse. 


Richard Kay, the 


eral celebrated numbers. 





revealed masterly 


There is a 


young violinist from over the 
astonished to find in so young a man, 
Houffalize. 


Mr. Kay, a sea, 
qualities one is 
master of the bow!—Gazette de 
extraordinary 
other items in 
faultless in 


and Bruch’s 


Viotti with pre- 


as well 


played a Concerto by 


in this difficult 


rhe boy 


cision, and piece, as in the 


the program, displayed a powerful tone and almost 


His performance of Saint-Saéns’ 


The Lady. 


tonation “Havanaise”’ 


“Scotch Fantaisie’ was brilliant.- 


the young American violinist, made a success. He has 
and a good technic.—London 


C. Kay, 


a big tone, rather luscious in quality, 





and draws a bright tone from his instrument. In his performance 
of Viotti’s Concerto in A minor, a work affording the soloist nu- 
merous opportunities for displaying executive ability, the exacting 
cadenza was skillfully played. Rapid and sure execution was forth- 
coming in Tschaikowsky’s lively and tuneful scherzo, and the ex- 
pressive romance from Eduard Lalo’s Concerto was interpreted 
with no little feeling and discrimination.—London Daily Telegraph. 





O. Musin, Professor of Violin, Liege: 

The Work of Discreet Assistance of Grivegnée begs to thank you 
for honoring our annual féte with your presence, and for placing at 
eur disposition for that occasion one of your students, who, without 
contradiction, contributed the most artistic and attractive features 
of our program. Accept, Monsieur, our grateful acknowledgments 
and sincere salutations. For the Work of Discreet Assistance, 

The President,’ Severin. 


The Secretary f. f. t., R. MALcHArR. 


Richard Kay, Violinist of Liege: 

Kindly excuse us for rendering such tardy thanks for the gener- 
ous and valued co-operation you did us the honor to accord to us 
in our last concert. The delay was caused by our desire to be 
able to present you at the same time with the “orchestra accompani- 
ment to the Scotch Fantaisie” of Max Bruch, which the commission 
now prays you to accept as a souvenir of your sensational début 
at Huy. The great and legitimate success which you obtained here 
is a proof to you of how much our society appreciates your most 
remarkable talent, which does honor to the fine School of the Vio- 
lin at Liege, and to your eminent and devoted professor in par- 
ticular. 

Please accept all our thanks, Mr, Kay, and believe that 
always retain the most delightful remembrance of your generous and 
brilliant participation in our féte, For the commission, 

F. Frenarp CAMAUER, 
The Director Société Royale d’ Harmonie. 


we will 


My Dear Mrs. Kay—Your son scored a decided success last even- 
Very sincerely, 
Wiciiam C. Car. 


ing, and gave great pleasure and satisfaction. 


New York. 


#,, 
violinists,” 


“I consider Richard Kay one of the greatest living 
said Choirmaster Helfenstein. ‘“‘As an artist and student he has 
accomplished wonders. I should say that of him if he were forty 


instead of sixteen. He is not to be classed with boy violinists.— 
Success. 

Kay’s manager announces two recitals at Mendelssohn 
Hall, November 11 and 21, one at Krueger’s Auditorium, 
Newark, N. J., on November 14, and another at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, November 18. Miss Caro- 
line Montefiore, the New York soprano, will assist at all 


four appearances. 


Theodore Salmon. 


HEODORE SALMON, the pianist, is well known to 

New York, and it will interest many to hear that he 

has established himself as an energetic factor in Buffalo’s 

musical development. The following is from the Buffalo 

Courier of October 19, apropos of his piano recital, given 
at the Twentieth Century Club: 

Theodore Salmon gave a piano recital 
Twentieth Century Club and their friends last 
He had associated with him on the interesting program Robert Pat- 
terson Strine, of New York, baritone, and Mrs. J. S. Marvin, ac- 
companist, of this city. 

As an interpreter of Chopin, Mr. Salmon has won distinction, both 
at home and broad, and the four numbers by this tone poet, which 
opened the evening’s program, were played with deep feeling, 
pathy and a reverence for the composer which almost revealed the 


the members of the 
Saturday evening. 


for 


sym 


ideal, the spiritual in music. 

Mr. Salmon’s own compositions, a Romanza in F 
“Homage to Chopin,” and a Parapkrase 4 la Liszt, 
with great approbation by the audience, and the pianist, 
responded with an encore, a charming little 


sharp major; 
were received 
after several 
recalls, Lullaby, by 


Hiller. 








SPIELTER’S COMPOSITION RECITAL. 


Fei} ERMANN SPIELTER, a local composer and 
(| pianist, gave a recital of his compositions at the 
New York College of Music last Wednesday 

night. The composer himself played the piano parts in the 


Trio for piano, violin and ’cello, in the Sonata for violin 
the solo in the Valse Caprice, and piano ac- 
companiments for his songs and ‘cello solos. The assist- 
ing artists were Mrs. Ida Fraemcke-Klein, soprano; Miss 
Marie Maurer, contralto; Hjalmar von Dameck, violin; 
Hans Kronold, violoncello; George Bender, piano. 

Mr. von Dameck, the violinist of the evening, is a new- 


and piano, 


comer, and the others are well known to this public. The 
program was attractively arranged: 
Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. 
Songs for Soprano— 
Wenn zwei sich lieben. 
Der neidische Mond. 
Der Spielmann. 
Violoncello Solos— 
Legende. 
Der Kobold, 
Duets 
Mit den Baumen spielt der Wind. 
Hite dich. 
Two movements from the Sonata for Piano and Violin 
Andante 
Allegretto scherzando. 
Songs for Contralto 
Ich liebe dich. 
Still. 
Der Sommer geht zu Ende (with Violin Obligato). 
Valse Caprice for Piano and Orchestra. 
(Second piano in place of orchestra.) 
Leaving the symphonic form out of it, Mr. Spielter 


showed in these compositions his ability to write all styles 
of music that is demanded of the modern composer of seri- 
ous bent. Nothing but admiration can be expressed for 
the artist who labors on conscientiously writing only what 
is true and noble at the loss of popularity, perhaps, and 
the financial rewards that sometimes follows popularity. 
About Mr. Spielter’s works, particularly the songs, there is 
an optimistic individuality. It is hopeful music, and some 
of it is destined to enjoy a share of popular esteem. The 
songs are beautiful, and a second hearing would doubtless 
enhance their charm. The Valse Caprite is a striking 
novelty, and is well worth the attention of concert pian- 
ists who are looking for works that will relieve their pro- 
grams of tedium. 

Mr. von Dameck is a violinist of the scholarly type, and 
his playing added to the enjoyment of the concert. The 
movements of the with the composer as the 
pianist, were one of the best features of the concert. Mr. 
Kronold evoked great applause by his solos, but the seduct- 
ive ‘cello was ever known to move an audience. The sing- 
ing of Mrs. Klein and Miss Maurer was in keeping with 
the artistic ideals of the evening. Mr. Bender, who played 
the orchestral part for the Valse Caprice proved a cap- 
able and sympathetic performer. 

At the close of the concert Mr 
with a large laurel wreath tied 
and as he stepped off the stage 
plauded him enthusiastically. 


two sonata, 


Spielter was presented 
the 
the audience arose and ap- 


with national colors, 


Master Thibault’s Concert. 
ASTER ERNEST L. THIBAULT, the talented pupil 
of Silas G. Pratt, gave a concert at Lotus Hall, on 
the West Side, Tuesday evening, October 28, and by his 





Times 
nerial laying again revealed an artist that has a promising future. 
Richard Kay, the “American boy violinist,” can well stand the Sydney Lloyd Wrightson. A ying - Chopi oem err A nat 8 E flat 
ess lenient tests applied to older artists. Alike in the arduous = : Serces 4 stoup o opin pieces and the Lisz Onees om rf ia 
racter of his program, and in the manner of its performance, YDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, dean of the school major, performed as the opening and closing numbers, 
ecital would have done credit to players of far more mature of music of the University of West Virginia, is the showed remarkable gifts. Mrs. Pratt played the orchestral 
perience.—London Globe. director of the choral society recently organized at Fair- part of the concerto at a second piano. Miss Mary Louise 
Master Kay..a boy violinist from New’ York, who meade Sle Grace: Uy © ae the future more will be said about the Thomas, contralto, and Lulu Eggleston, pianist, assisted 

pearance before a London audience last night, has a good technic good work accomplished by this excellent musician. Master Thibault. 
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Vocal Recitals In English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
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Concert Direction : 


Remington Squire, 
142 East 27th St., New York 
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CONTRALTO. 
ws 
104 West joni. NEW YORK, 
OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of J hine 8. , contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, contralto; Mada _ Pasquali, soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, seprano; Mme. 








Marie Rappold, soprano; Elsa Marshall, soprano; John 
Young, tenor £E. Léon Rains. basso; Josep! ern- 
stein, basso; Henri G. Scot sso, and other prominent 


singers now before the pu he 





Stupio; 5! East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 





Telephone: 3456 79th 








Francis Walker 


Teacher of Singing. 
Author of * Letters of a Baritone.” 
Studio: 207 the Van D) ck, 

939 Eighth Ave., New Ycrk. 
Voices scientifically placed. 


English, Italian, German and 
French repertoire. 
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ON TSCHAIKOWSKY. 


44 HAMILTON GARDENS, ) 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N. W., » 
LONDON, OCTOBER 18, 1902. | 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

HE lauding of Tschaikowsky up to the skies by 
certain English music critics is becoming some- 
what absurd and ridiculous. Look at this ex- 

tract, published not long ago by a contemporary: “Could 
anyone imagine that the Tschaikowsky of the little piano 
pieces would become the Tschaikowsky of the ‘Pathetic 
Symphony’? On the other hand, Schumann, Mendelssohn 
and Chopin can hardly be said to have made similar prog- 
ress in their art. Turning to their compositions, we do not 
seem to see the same steady progress of thought, but often 
a decadence. This would appear to be the difference be- 
tween genius and talent.” Here, then, it actually infers 
that Tschaikowsky was a genius, while Schumann, Men- 
delssohn and Chopin were not! To my mind, and to the 
minds of all musicians who are capable of forming a cor- 
rect judgment, the exact opposite is the case. Indeed, it 
is grossly foolish to mention Tschaikowsky in the same 
breath with the three illustrious composers just named, so 
vastly superior are they. A great and most versatile musi 
cian Tschaikowsky certainly was, but not a great com- 
poser, and least of all a genius, for the simple reason that 
he completely lacked a distinctive style of his own. His 
brilliant and though frothy music con 
tinue to be performed for many years yet to come, but 
it is bound to be forgotten long before the delightful and 
magnificent works of Schumann, Mendelssohn and Chopin 
better, for 


captivating will 


finally make for something which I, 


my part, cannot believe is in the least probable or possible. 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 


way 


I am, sir, yours very faithfully, 


WITHERSPOON RECITAL. 
T his recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Friday afternoon, 
November 7, the basso, Herbert Witherspoon, will 


sing the following program: 
Come raggio di sol...... 


Caldara 


Pur dicesti.... pdiidetdoes voeeees Lotti 
Recitative and air from Judas Maccabeus, Arm! Arm! 
Ye Brave!.. . Handel 


Am Meer..... Schubert 
Widmung 
Feldeinsamkeit 


Ich trage meine Minne vor Wonne Stumm 


Schumann 


Brahms 


Richard Strauss 
Liebessehnen, from song cycle Symra Sinding 
Windrose, from song cycle Symra Sinding 
Ghazal chant d’Amour..... Wekerlin 


La Paix (Monotone).... : ‘aide 7” ..Hahn 
Chanson Bachique, de l’opéra La Jolie Fille de Perth Bizet 
The Pipes of Pan....... Elgar 
In My Beloved’s Eyes.......... Chadwick 
Bid Me to Live..... Hatton 


SAVAGE—CUTTER. 

EWS has just been received from Paris of the mar- 
riage of two young American singers, well known in 

New York and Boston, Paul Savage and Miss Ruby Cutter. 
These young people met for the first time in Boston, where 
they were both pupils of Arthur J. Hubbard, and a sym- 
pathy in musical matters led to a stronger and deeper 
feeling between them. The friendship was interrupted by 
the departure of Mr. Savage for Europe, where he went to 
prepare himself for an operatic career. Miss Cutter re- 
mained in America to complete her concert and oratorio 
engagements, and also to finish her engagement as leading 
soprano at one of the largest churches in the eastern part 
of the State. As she had been strongly advised by her 
teacher, Mr. Hubbard, to adopt an operatic career, she 
proceeded to Paris to qualify herself by taking a course 
of training under Haslam, with whom her former asso- 
ciate in Boston was also studying. The old friendship was 
renewed, and as their friends, Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, were 





coming to Europe this last summer, they decided to spend 
part of the holiday together at Lucerne. Shortly after 
Mr. Savage received an invitation to visit his friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Braggiotti, at their beautiful villa in Florence. 
the somewhat tedious 
marriage in 


These generous people, knowing 
technical details that attend the 
France—exactly the same formalities as for natives—pro- 
posed that the wedding should take place there, and placed 
their delightful house at the disposition of the prospective 
couple. This kindness The wed- 
ding took place at the famous Palazzo Vecchio, and was 
followed by a breakfast at the Villa San Gervasio, where 
were drunk in the vintage of "88 from Venetian 
goblets. The bride and groom left for Paris.the same day, 
stopping at Basel 

They are now again at work preparing the operas they 


ceremony 


was joyfully accepted 


healths 
Milan, Lucerne and 


will present at their début, to take place this season im 
Europe. 


EDWARD BROMBERG. 
DWARD BROMBERG, the successful 


and singer, besides being very busy this summer with 


vocal teacher 


teaching, also filled several very important concert en 
gagements. He sang at a concert given by the mil- 
lionaire Commodore Robert E. Tod, on board of his beau- 
tiful private yacht Thistle, the flagship of the Atlantic 
Yacht Club, at Sea Gate, New York Harbor. It was a 
very zwxsthetic affair, and many prominent persons were 
present. Commodore Tod, Dr. Gerrit Smith and Frank 


Hastings (who had charge of the music) were very much 
pleased with Mr. Bromberg’s singing 

He invited the White sing 
at a Sunday concert at the Hotel Waumbeck, but could 


was also to Mountains to 
not fill this engagement, as he had a previous one for the 
same Sunday at Elberon, N. J 

Mr. Bromberg was invited to the White Mountains by 
the manager of the Waumbeck, who happened to hear 
him sing last winter at Lakewood, N. J., which shows that 
Mr. Bromberg’s singing is not forgotten. Mr. Bromberg 
was also booked this summer for four song recitals (two 
a week) at the Mount Pleasant House, Pocono Mountains, 
four programs (fifteen 
the very last moment had 


Pa., and he prepared excellent 
songs for each program), but at 
to give it up, as he could not come to a satisfactory agree 
ment with the owner of the hotel. Very shortly Mr. Brom- 
berg will give his annual recital in New York city. 


SHELLEY ORCHESTRA PLAYS FOR Y. M. C. A. 


HE Albertus Shelley Orchestra, with Mr 
conductor, played at the October concert in the Har- 
lem branch of the Y. M. C. A. last Friday night. As vio- 
lin solo, Mr. Shelley played “Gypsy Dances,’ by Sarasate. 


She lley as 


A string quartet composed of Aug. Wilkoc, first violin; J. 
W. Kral, second violin; C. R. Ballner, viola; John Meduna, 
violoncello, played one movement from a Mozart Quartet, 
and “Winter Marchen,”’ The 
bers heard at the concert were from the works of Rossini, 
Hall, Stanford, 
During a stereopticon exhibition the orchestra played pa- 


by Saro orchestral num 


*lanquette, Shelley, Loraine and Sousa. 
triotic airs of America England, Ireland, Scotland, Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Russia, Denmark, Norway, Hol- 
land, Italy and Hungary. The audience was large and en- 
thusiastic. A. R. Freeman was the accompanist. 


Theodore Parkman Carter. 


HEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, a young pianist 
who has studied with Madame de. Wienzkowska, is 
making his way as an accompanist at society musicales. Re- 
Tuxedo. Mr. 


as well 


cently he played for several function 
Carter will be in demand for recitals and concerts, 


as musicales given under social auspices 


1903 


MUSIC REVIEW. 


RENE St oe 
Songs. 

LAINE,” by Homer N. Bartlett. Simple, yet 

effective. The transitions especially are 


well conceived. Published in two keys. 
“A Song of Jenny,” poem, by Frank L 
Stanton, music by Stanley R. Avery. In the ballad style, 
mostly syllabic. The accompaniment is simple, but suf 
demands of a sentimental 





ficiently colored to meet the 
lyric ditty. 

“I Love Thee Still,” music by the same composer; Eng 
lish and German words by Lowell Sturgis. Another short 
the last phrase the reviewer 
would prefer a different setting of the title words, placing 


Two keys. 


and quite singable. In 


song 


the accent the adjective upon the personal pro 


of love 


and 


upon not 


nstead 


By emphasizing /, 
different 


noun 


the 


we impart to 
that 
equivocal. Love is the ruling passion here, as in nearly 
all of that word is 
slighted in the present instance. The song is adapted to 


words a meaning, one is rather 


songs sentiment, and is the which 


a low or medium voice 


“Forget-Me-Not,” by Manuel Klein. Pleasing in style 


and easy to sing. Medium compass. At the close there 
seems to be too great a vacuum between the treble and 
bass. 

“The Friar and the King,” words and music by M 
Klein. A quasi humorous bass song, somewhat after 
the manner of “The Monks of Old.” The vocal part is 
well suited to the narrative character of the words, but 
the composer is evidently not fully experienced in making 


and working 


He 


knowledge of harmony 


music has, however, melody some 


In several places the augmented 
sixth chord number 1 is used in place of 2, though in one 
instance (p. 6) the application is correct 

“So, Dear,” 
song, melodious and effective 


tor 


music by Lucien G. Chaffin. A well written 
Two keys 

Julian The 
obligato accompani 
ment, which will require careful treatment. Otherwise the 
nocturne is very simple. Published by the William Max 


well Music Company, New York 


“Dreams,” nocturne piano, by Pascal 


principal charm of this piece lies in the 


for four hands, by Heinrich 





“Romantic Suite Piano,” by 
Hofmann, op. 120. This charming suite was composed 
as a piano duet, and therefore it possesses certain ad 
vantages over the ordinary “arrangement.” Those who 
are fend of performing piano duets will not experience a 
dull moment in this opus The contents are: Book I, 
Chasse joyeuse, Ronde des Elfes, Les Tziganes, La 
Demoiselle; Book II, Les Lansquenets, Les Ménestrels, 
Sur le balcon, Cortége solennel Hofmann was what is 
now very rare, an original, with a decided penchant for 
characteristic and impression music sketches So thor 
oughly was-he imbued with this spirit of quest that he 
developed certain harmonic idioms which may fairly be 
termed Hofmannesque. Nor was he lacking in melodic 
invention, and if the present writer were engaged in a 


he Hofmann 


higher position than current criticisn 


classification would place Heinrich in a 
has assigned to him 


“Ttalienische Liebes 


Other piano duets by Hofmann are 
novelle,” op. 19; “Der Trompeter von Sakkingen,”” op. 52; 
six characteristic pieces, op. 70; “Waldmarchen, op. 79 


Diana,” &c. These cannot fail 
to interest those who are weary of conventional 
and borrowed themes. Published by Breitkopf & 


Leipsic and New York A. J 


ballet music from “Donna 
harmonies 
Hartel 
GooprRicH 


The Severn ‘‘ At Homes."’ 


M* anp MRS. EDMUND SEVERN announce 
Tuesday afternoon, from 4 to 7 o'clock, at their 


studio, 131 West Fifty-sixth street. These musical “at 
home” days will continue from November until April 











MARK HAMBOURG. 


American Tour 1902-1903. 


BEGINNING NOVEMBER 26, 1902, AS SOLOIST WITH PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


Address all communications to 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Representative, : 
Music Hall, BALTIMORE. 








Knabe Piano used. 
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PARIS, 

OCTOBER 16, 1902. 
performances 
van Dyck in 
ot 


the the of 
*Tannhauser,” 
tenor part, 
“Don Juan” 
features 
program. There 

to say about the Belgian tenor’s 
Tannhauser, which 


Opéra 
with 
and the revival 
have been the prin 
of the week's 
is nothing new 


the 


cipal 


reading of 


role (as well as those of Lo- 
hengrin and Siegfried) he created 
His performance is 
to audi- 


in Paris. 





well known American 


sung the opera frequently during his four 


r he having 
years’ engagement with Grau. “Les Huguenots” has also 
been given, with Bréval. 
J & 


\t the Opéra Comique the principal attraction has been 


Carmen.” Delna, the contralto, who was a great favorite 
ere in that role, has left the theatre; Mlle. Charlotte 
Wyns is singing the part, with Alvarez as Don José. The 
latter performance appears to me very exaggerated, but 
this in fashion at present, and proves the possession of 
that gift about which we hear so much nowadays—tem- 


perament. If to force the instrument until there is not the 


lightest beauty of tone left, to take all kinds of liberties 
with the music, and to generally exaggerate the part—if 
this is to possess “temperament,” why Alvarez has it in a 
ery high degree [hat the work as a whole benefits by 
ich a reading I do not think. “Carmen” is distinctly 
pera comique as Bizet wrote it and intended it to be 
given. The music, vocal and instrumental, is entirely in 
this style, and to try to enlarge it into tragic grand opera 

to take away all the delicacy and charm of the work 
Don José is a light opera tenor; Alvarez makes him a 





Before leaving to fulfill his engage- 
several performances of 


melodramatic ruftian. 
ment this singer will also give 
Des Grieux in Massenet’s “Manon.” 

Miss Courtenay, for the last five years one of the favorite 
sopranos at the Opéra Comique, has had six months’ leave 
of absence granted to her by Albert Carré, director of the 
theatre, in order to enable her to fulfill a very good en- 
gagement which she has been offered for the grand opera 
season at New Orleans. She will sing there all the first 
light soprano roles of such operas as “Les Huguenots,” 
“Roméo et Juliette,” “Faust,” “La Traviata,” &c.; 
Manon and La Fée in Massenet’s “Cendrillon.” She re- 
turns to Paris in May to complete her six years’ engage- 
ment at the Opéra Comique. The following is the pro- 
gram at this theatre for the present week: Monday, “Mi- 
reille” ; Tuesday, “Grisélidis ; Wednesday, “Louise”; Thurs 
day and Saturday, “Carmen,” with Alvarez, Miles. Wyns 
and Courtenay; Friday, Troupe Jolicceur” (début of 
Mile. Vauthrin). 


also 


“—. 


= = 


It is said one of the reasons why there are so many 
bad singers is because there are no good composers. I 
think another reason is because there are so many poor 
I was at the Opéra Comique the other night 
“Louise,” and 


conductors. 
during the performance of Charpentier’s 
certainly there were whole pages of the score when the 
voices of the principal characters were entirely inaudible, 
except now and again, when a note of greater intensity and 
higher pitch seemed to force itself above the orchestra. 
It was really a symphonic performance of opera, and I 
wondered why the singers did not perform their part in 
dumb show only. And yet the orchestra of this theatre 
is sunk so low that the head of a man standing is only on 
a level with the floor of the auditorium. But, as it num- 
bers—I should imagine—about eighty performers, it would 
take good lungs to make a voice heard above this body 
of instrumentalists when conducted by a chief who beats 
time only, without the slightest attention to the singers 
on the stage. What would be the effect if an orchestra 
were to accompany an instrumental concerto in like man- 
ner? Faure, the great baritone, once said that when ful- 
filling an operatic engagement at any theatre where the 
orchestra played coarsely he used to sink his voice sud- 
denly pp, upon which the conductor, not hearing 
the singer, would immediately subdue his band. I do not 
think such a device would have any effect now. 


Se <= 


In an interesting new journal which has just appeared in 
called have appeared letters from various 
French composers in to a pro 
“Is it possible to foresee what will be the music 
of tomorrow? The beaten pathways seem now deserted, 
but to what are we leading?” I give extracts from some 
of the more prominent. Alfred Bruneau, the author and 
composer of “L’Ouragan,” of which a witty critic said it 
the ugliest music as yet written, gives his opinion 
thus: “It is difficult to define the present trend of music, 
as composers, native or foreign, are all aiming at different 
things, perfectly indifferent to laws or iridications which 
have been sought to be imposed on them. At this I am 
delighted, since this independence puts an end to the pre- 
tended authority of chief of a school, and empties the 
chapels generally considered consecrated. One no longer 
like Gounod, still less like Massenet, and very 


Paris, Musica, 


modern answer question 


posed : 


Was 


writes 


shortly Wagner will cease entirely to be imitated. We 
are entering on an era of absolute liberty, which I believe 
will be beautiful and glorious. Some, attracted by truth, 
will paint the life they love so much; others, on the con 
trary, drawn by the mystery of things, will try to rep 
resent the fantastic and unreal. The musical sky is bright 
with beacons whose light will guide in the thousand and 
one directions in which our composers of the future are 


already marching, if these will only follow their own 
bright star of faith, their own ideal.” 
 & 
Camille Erlanger, the composer of ‘Le Juif Polonais,” 


in a brief reply to the question is also an advocate of the 
same doctrine—following one’s own ideal, developing and 
manifesting one’s own personality. He says: “It is diffi 
cult for me to speak of the trend or leading of music, 
and I am an enemy 
asserted too 


as 
this means a following or imitation, 
of all imitation in art matters. It cannot be 
oiten that an artist must be himseli, 
and have as guide 


that he must follow 


only own 


his own temperament, his 
genius and sincerity lo understand is good. We 
for their intelligence, 


must 
esteem those who understand, their 
disinterestedness and—their rarity 
To understand is the reflection of to create, 
Let the take 


within the expression 


3ut we must not over- 
esteem them. 
but it is only the reflection 

knowledge of himself and find 


of his own genius.” 


artist, then, 


best 
eS &= 


as the author of several im 
symph¢ 


well known 
education, 


André Gédalge, 
portant works on 
and at present occupied with an exhaustive work on fugue, 
treats the question lightly, Chis ques 
tion that you propose to me Is a some what 


musical nic music, 


even humorously 
delicate one, 


of each be 


every artist being the centre of his art, the eg 

ing the star that necessarily serves as a guide to the 
others. <A friend of mine, an eminent statistician, to 
whom I communicated your question, has been good 


number of prognostic 


ot 


enough to state for you a certain 


aphorisms based on the experience a number of years 
rhese are they: 

“rt. There will always be two categories 
those who compose or perform music, and those who do not 


to declare that the 


ot musicians, 


“2. The latter class will continue 
former simply occupy the places of those with real talent 

“3. People gifted with talent have already gone as far 
as it is possible to go, and it is impossible for anyone to 
go any further. 

“4. One will continue to notice that between revolutionary 
works of the present and those which preceded them there 
are strong family ties, differing one from another by very 
unimportant details.” 


J €& 


Says André Messager: “It is generally conceded that 
music in France at present is traversing a period of un 
‘One does not know what 
of and 
the 


these 


experiment. 
complaint 


audiences 


uncertitude, 
is the 


rest, 
to do 
concert 
non-success of a large portion of musical works given 
last years. This complaint is perfectly just so far as com 
posers are concerned, seeing that so many of them guide 
their bark first by Wagner, then Grieg, with an occasional 
effort in the direction of Puccini; always ready to em 
bark for Scandinavia, Germany or Russia, 
of trying to be thems selves, 


next’ composers, opera 
directors, nay, even commenting on 


instead of rest 


ing quietly at home, to create, 
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in one word, the music they are capable of creating without 
troubling themselves about formule or theories that are 
foreign to their nature. Who has not tried to imitate more 





or less, Wagner Who has not sought to copy the leit 
motiv, continuous melody, intense orchestration Very 
few have been able to resist All that, thank heaven! is 
disappearing Several works have recently appeared, 
among others, ‘Louise’ and ‘Pelléas,’ in which one finds 


no trace of Wagnerism, and which will I hope encourage 


other listen and follow 


composers to their own tempera 
ment. I do not say that ‘Louise’ and ‘Pelléas’ are examples 
to follow No! One should never seek to do what has 
already been done. But let us try to regain the qualities 
that we seem to have lost—clearness, gaiety, grace and 
tenderness. If we have these we can dispense with the 
rest.” 

TE € 


A very interesting reply to the question is given by Vin 


cent d'Indy, who says: “Dramatic music (opera) tends 


more and more to simplicity: in fact, it seems as if we are 
returning—under the plea of merely expressing spoken in 


flections—to the primitive art of the founders of italian 
opera, Caccini, Gagliano, Monteverde In ‘Louise and 
‘Pelléas,’ for instance, all purely musical form is abol 
ished, to be replaced by the simple, expressive recitation of 
the words. 

“As for symphonic music, the evolution is in the en 
tirely opposite direction, and tends toward complexity 
With Beethoven, but particularly with the advent of the 
symphonic poem, the dramatic element creeps more and 


more into the domain of pure music, so that the mold or 
a real action. Let 
of Richard Strauss 


form is subjected to the changes ot one 


read and hear the long musical poems 








“So, then, we have evolution toward simplicity, as far 
as opera is concerned, evolution toward complexity, in 
symphonic music; such it seems to me are the two opposite 
tendencies in music of today 

eS €& 


Conservatoire this 


At 


under 


the season, 


the 


symphonic concerts 
G. Marty be given 
S. Bach; the Choral Symphony, 
Christmas Oratorio,” by Saint-Saéns; 


direction of will the “St 


John Passion Music,” by J 
by Beethoven; the 
Requiem Mass, attributed to Mozart; the “Quam Dilecta,” 


of Rameau, and the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” music 

by Mendelssohn Ihe pianists Louis Diémer and Ed 

Risler, and the violinist Lucien Capet, will also be heard 
SJ & 

Mlle. Marguerite Martini, whose well known class for 


dramatic singing is so largely attended in Paris, has pro 


cured for all her pupils who were studying for the lyric 
stage engagements at the following places: Miss de 
Paris; Mr. Gorius, for Dunkerque 


Théza, 


for the Opéra Comique, 


Mr. Candot, for Nimes; Mr. Bourrillon, for Nantes, where 
he will shortly make his début in “Faust.” 

Mr. Bourrillon is the well known cyclist, and Miss 
Martini thinks he will have the same success on the lyric 


tage as on the cycle track 


For Nantes have also been engaged Mr. Casabonne 
(tenor), Miss Delty (mezzo soprano), and the American 
artist, Miss Ruby, who will make her first appearance in 


Mireille.” 
Miss Martini seems to have great success with her pupils 


tion it should be mentioned that 


this « 


In nnec the Amer 










The piano recital given by M. 





ican singer, Miss Farrar, who made such a hit in Berlin 
last season. was a pupil of this excellent teacher 
De VaALMour 


LEO STERN AND HIS ‘CELLOS. 


EO STERN, who will appear in recital in this city 

this season, is the possessor of two oj the most val 
uable ‘cellos in the world 

Both instruments are by Stradivarius. The first, know! 


as the “General Kyd,” is dated 1684, the year of Nicolas 


\mati’s death, and the fifth year of Stradivarius’ inde 
pendence as a violin maker, he having leit Amatis shop 
and set up his own in 1697. It is already noticeable in 
the “General Kyd”’ that Stradivarius had clearly departed 
from the brownish varnish used by Amati, and also by 
Stradivarius himself while working for the latter, and had 


adopted the clearer and yellower varnish to which he ad 
hered until about 1684, the date oi the present instrument, 
he 


n all 


introduce the deeper red 
The # 
tern firmly fixed by Stradivarius, applying to all the men 
the While 


early in date compared with the time of 


when gradually began to rr 


used i his later works. holes are of the pat 


bers of vielin family this ‘cello is compara 


tively Stradi 
varius’ greatest fame, it is in this early period that he made 
the the 


earlier epoch are not only more sought after but are also 


the better ‘cellos. Therefore, large ‘cellos of 


much more rare. 
This instrument was originally made for a rich noble 


Coriu, did but 
ating its value, kept it carefully cased up. 


who, 
After 
t remained in this case for nearly a century, which doubt 


of who not play himself, appreci- 


his death 


ol 


less in a measure accounts for its extraordinary state 
present preservation. Toward the end of the last century 
Brussels, of 


the existence of the 


sold 


Vuillaume, heard 


cello, and getting possession of it 


ol 


it to his brother 


in Paris, who disposed of it to General Kyd for som« 
thing like £120. 
heard of in the catalogue of the Hancock sale as 


It thus gained its name and was next 
“fetch 
ing the astounding price of £250,” the purchaser being a 
ity alderman of George IV’s time, named Sir William 
He sold the elder William Hill, the 
brated English dealer and authority on violins 
Perkin for £800 his 


Stern’s triends, headed by 


Curtis. it to cele 
who dis 
gentleman 


Lord 


ava 


posed of it to a Mr 
dying, a number of Mr 
‘cello 


\mherst, of Hackney, hearing that the was 


able, purchased it from Mr. Perkin’s son for £1,200, and 


presented it to Mr. Stern in 1895. 
[he second instrument is considered by experts the 
ost perfect in the world and was acquired by Mr. St 
in the spring of 1902 


Engel Composition Recital. 


RECITAL of compositions by S. Camillo Engel will 


A be given in Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday after 
noon, November 
Lilli 
Lichtenberg 


19 
soprano, 


The following artists will assist: Mrs 
Julian Walker, | 


and Paolo Gallico, 


an Pray bass« Leopold 


violinist, pianist 


Raoul Pugno’'s Recital. 
AOUL PUGNO 


delssohn Hall on Saturday 


his first recital in Men 
November 15 


will give 


ifternoon 


»f miscellaneous compositions 


SPRINGFIELD Mia ) 


Kneisel Quartet opened the 


he Connecticut Va iey will 











d Mount Holyoke College hi 4 eget 
= & 
Joseph Baernstein and Sara Anderson will give a 
mg recital in tl y next week 
= = 
Gabrilowitsch, w Rubinstein Concerto won suc 
the Worcester Festival, gave a il @ 
nig 
S- = 
Phe Springheld S Music has the services ol 
Phe an Yorx and Richard Burmeister for the present 
tern \ seric ecitals by these artists is promised 
ater in the season 
—=-— & 
An element o! unusual terest was the artistic reading 
the Richard Strauss Sonata for Vix and Piano in | 
flat major, with Mrs, Thomas Tapper as assisting st 
Springfield has not months e1 ed pia ‘ 
more than this melodic sonata, and lovers of the tonal art 
hereabouts will heartily welcome Mrs. Tapper to those 
parts again 
== = 
Miss Mary E. Regal, the best known our local piano 
instructors, is entitled to no small measure praise ior 
of artists’ recitals. The educational! 


this high school course 








value Of these recitais enhanced by the great good 
sense displayed by Miss Regal in the selection of arusts 
And not less desirable is the reductio price of ad 
mission to 50 cet Rare management and co-operation 
with the teachers’ club of the city Nave enabled her to 
place the price of admission at a popular hgurs 
WETZLER’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
ERMANN HANS WETZLER’S series of fiv I 
H chestral concert which are announced among the 
prominent att1 seasol Carnegie Hall, wil 
tie I ghly d gu ed st « s sts arious de 
partments oi mu O1 ese per rs Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink needs no introduction to New York aud 
es who are I Ww WwW Ww in pera ana 
1 concert, while Raoul Pugno and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
ive already firmly established ‘ ‘ public favor 
is Sci rly and bi ant planist I ell Listil field 
Max Bendix is also well known as a solo violinist of 
st n among p« me! imen Others 
to be introduced are M Elsa Ruege in eminent art 
wl makes he hr ippearan ere as a solo ‘cellist 
ese concerts ind Hugo Heert 
nent reputation a id \ ‘ D ‘ J fir 
time in America 
Mr Wetzler’s or es 1 W Kabic¢ bot 1 
quantity and quality, and wil I 1ety musician 
wl will represent in every departt the best orchestra 
players « the city i hr < st es will b 
givel Wednesday evening N ‘ ) d é 
é wil llow DD nb ] 6, Feb y 5 
and February 











He will present a program « 





[Morning Post, London, June 13, 1902.) 


light and shade is realized to perfection. 


Pugno at Queen's Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon was an artistic treat. There is no greater pianist living. 
His technique is magnificent. 
chestra, and also 
Every gradation o 2 
only the absolute command he possesses over the keyboard that entitles 
M. Pugno to so high a rank, itis the extraordinary way in which he 
is able to interpret the thoughts of the different composers, the 
poetry and charm of his playing. 


He can turn the piano into an or- 
lay with the most exquisite softness and refinement. 
f. It is not 
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mal VERAL unusual things happened in connec- 
f tion with the opening song recital which the 
Brooklyn gave at the Academy of 
Music last Thursday night. For the first the 
seating capacity of the house was sold out 
days in advance of the concert, and in order 
to appease some members that applied late for tickets a 
circle of wooden chairs was arranged in the space re- 


Institute 





served for the orchestra players at theatrical perform- 
ances. Then, those who arrived after 8 o’clock on the 
night of the recital were unabie to secure programs. 


Such a condition of things on the eve of a State election 
speaks well for the tastes of the community and the 
drawing powers of the artists, Mme. Suzanne Adams and 


David Bispham. 
free from hackneyed 





The list of songs was notably 
compositions: 
Duet, Crucifix.....cccccccccccccccccccccccvcccvcvcccccscvccecoesooes Faure 
Madame Adams and Mr. Bispham 
Bvening Satg.<.ccocccccocvosccsccscescssesse atecedoscnessvese Beethoven 
Fhe Wate iecccccsdccewocscsccenccceeccetesnecsecceseseceesce sD 
Ruddier Than the Cherry (Acis and Galatea)...........++++5+ Handel 
Mr. Bispham, 


Recitative and aria, Deh vieni non tardar (irom Il Nozze di 





PEGE. cacnanded voddbccncdscseserres eeacesvessnveene 
AciodGe Gee Thee AVOre. 0 cccccvcusevevecescssssveseses Gretry (1750) 
Bile WOT ek ci dedescddvcivcctvedctncéetevtccbovetooseccendess Brahms 

Iksong, Als die Alte Mutter. .. Dvorak 
Chanson de Juliette. ws Subesnteesseieetiueeetnnsene Godard 
Madame Adams. 

All Souls’ Day imbvdietingdsdond dcevokvesstemewien Richard Strauss 
Ah! Woe Is Me, Unhappy Man! ..Richard Strauss 
PE cu incaekascdadapipsnatievctescetskencgest rience Richard Strauss 
And All for Fifty Cents ..Richard Strauss 
Mr. Bispham 
eae Ee Oi ccidseentiecsetsdexstuacesteusseonaaane Tschaikowsky 
PONG 4 ciceccevicovessacdvscevidcdncccctseseveseseeswesescemaee Bizet 
Gb ME RNR. cnccceussocncewodsucevessadaucenccnssnamaneeeee Delbruck 
Printemps Nouveau ouccucoessinsencebnemeenee Vidal 
BG Bsn cisccsencssonsseescess poor conestivavadwaneseneneen Chadwick 
Madame Adams. 

EE cccccedantcccdédusssduvdassensoseentpcevceucesseneueernnees Loewe 
NG sic onc ccsadssestcroesocevcssveses H. Wetzler 
Oh, That We Two Were Maging,. .cccccccccccccccccccccssccces Gounod 
Down Among the Dead Mem.......ccccscccccccccccccves Old English 
Mr. Bispham. 

Duet, La ci darem (from Don Giovanni)..........seeeseeeeees Mozart 
Madame Adams and Mr. Bispham. 


With the singing of the recitative and aria from “The 
Marriage of Figaro” Mme, Adams aroused the knowing 
to applaud the beauty of her art and the advancement of 
singer as an artist. In the performances of Mozart’s 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House Mme. Adams 
appeared in the role of Cherubino, but at the recital last 
sang the lovely and difficult “Deh 


the 


Thursday night she 


enunciates her text as distinctly as Mme. Adams does 
when she sings in French. The Dvorak, Brahms and 
Chadwick songs, as well as the two extra songs in Eng- 
lish, appealed to different listeners in different ways. 

To the delight of many in that great audience Mr. Bis- 
pham sang all of his songs in the language which the 
many could understand, and as there was plenty of con- 
trast in the music the English text did not seem monoto- 
The baritone was in good voice, and in his usual 
From the dignified “Evening Song,” by 
Beethoven, to “Down Among the Dead Men,” the inter- 
est in the singer never waned. He made the audience 
laugh (but only as becomes an assembly of cultured peo- 
ple) by his droll delivery of “And All for Fifty Cents.” 
Again there was a stir when the artist sang the charac- 
teristic “Killiekrankie,” by Hermann Hans Wetzler, of 
New York. 

When it comes to songs of this type Mr. 
sure to have his audience with him, and in the art songs 
which he gave there was much to admire in his interpre- 
tations. The songs by Richard Strauss, however, are 
more impressive when sung in the original German. Both 
Madame Adams and Mr. Bispham sang encores. 

Leo Stern, the husband of the prima donna, played the 
piano accompaniments for her extra songs, which seemed 
Miss Mercedes O'Leary, a 


nous. 
happy mood. 


Bispham is 


to be his own compositions. 
talented pupil of Alexander Lambert, played the other 
accompaniments for Madame Adams. Harold O. Smith 
played for Mr. Bispham, and both pianists proved skillful 
and sympathetic in the assistance they gave the singers. 
The duets at the opening and closing of the concert were 
finely sung. 

The stage of the Academy was handsomely adorned 
with palms and chrysanthemums. The audience repre- 
sented the culture and wealth of the borough. 


eS <= 


From Baltimore comes the anouncement that the song 
submitted by Arthur Claassen, of Brooklyn, in the Kaiser 
prize competition was one of those the judges voted upon 
formally. In all,some 400 works were sent in, and in the 
final vote, the Claassen composition, a ‘Kunstlied,” was 
rejected because of certain difficulties in the score. The 
successful winner of the prize was Louis Victor Saar, a 
distinguished composer and resident of Manhattan. Mr. 
Claassen’s song, however, will be published in English 
and German. 


Se <= 


Last evening (Tuesday) Scott Wheeler gave an organ 
Church, 





recital in the Clifton Avenue Congregational 

Hugh E. Williams, a Brooklyn baritone, assisted. The 

program follows: 

Symphonie V.......cccccccccccccccccccccccccvccscscecccescscecsees Widor 

Choral, Vorspiel (Herzlich thut mich verlangen) Brahms 

Gavotte (from the Sixth Violoncello Suite)...............+. .. Bach 

Pees. & 8 Geiecccvccsccccsivcvcdvcccscctvecccvsssesesesosoosve Bach 

GavewEEs, OP. DGeoccccsccecsccecesvevcsseccosccesosescosoccers Beethoven 

Written for flute, violin and viola. 

Aria, It is Enough (from Elijah)..............seeeeeeees Mendelssohn 

Jensen 


SE Fo vi vescccewsercinsucnscrewnencscpecdecssacsssesees 
Se & 


Miss Edith Milligan, a talented pupil of Leopold Wolf- 
sohn, will give her third recital in Wissner Hall tomorrow 
evening. She will be assisted by her teacher, Mrs. Eva 
Rombro-Krantz, soprano, and William Grafing King, vio- 


I 0 BU sities tartniddsbaeitensainssssrewcorsnetdl Schubert 
Edith Milligan. 
Kreutzer Sonata (first movement)...............sseseeeeeess Beethoven 
Messrs. King and Wolfsohn. 
ay i GF nso dicaccends ctseed ds co ccuenwccsieesed Chopin 
Ss A cs pectin dddiccscinssatan ts 060s6ecrccouseres Chopin 
Edith Milligan. 

Bk Tt ands cvesehdesoccnsensediadasensvorsses : .. Franz 
Entreat Me Not to Leave Thee.........ccsccccccccccccccseces Gounod 
Eva Rombro- Krantz 
OE ee tn) ny eS eee Liszt 
Bt I  scintccodabostabiascwencesenkestesdese .. Henselt 


PUG FG Miccecccresutscssncsetdabtncdedtacenceatoseons Moszkowski 


Edith Milligan. 


Ben  Gnpelaaee. cnc ccecstscnsictntimesvnctnticssccetcsk ... Saint-Saéns 
Wm. Grafing King. 
Beeman TWemGee GH GUI o cc cc ccccccccctcsscccccscececes Liszt 
Orchestral accompaniment upon second piano. 
Edith Milligan. 
eS = 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will pay its first visit 
to Brooklyn, Friday night of this week. Miss Elsa Rueg- 
ger, the ‘cellist, will be the soloist. The program pub- 
lished last Wednesday will be devoted to the works of 
Bach and Beethoven and Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky. 


es & 


November 13 is the date of the second concert in Brook- 
lyn by the Kneisel String Quartet. 


Ss & 
From now on until the beginning of Thanksgiving 
week the members of the committees in charge of the 


Arion music festival will have their time wholly occupied. 
The programs for the concerts show that industry and 
patience have guided the work of the men who have en- 
dertaken this huge affair: 

GRAND OPENING CONCERT. 


men’s chorus, Arion 


Thursday, November 27, 8:15 p. m. Arion 
women’s chorus and orchestra of seventy-five. 


OCI. ocescccces .A. Dvorak 


Overture, 
Koenigin Waldlieb.............. M. Meyer-Albersleber 
Arion women’s dune and orchestra. 


Selection 


R, Schumacher 


sseees F. Len 


Fruchling sk sp andirenscedetanes 
Arion men's chorus 4 eupella, 
From Foreign Parts (Russia, Germany, Italy).......M. 
Orchestra. 


Moszkowski 


RATED, GBs cccccccccccdonvccccccccsvcnvecsecsccees David Melamet 


Arion orchestra and soprano solo 


Der Himmel hat Keine Sterne..............sseeeeeseeeeee B. O, Klein 
CINE 0 con onbcesedsnneesstcedetineestese M. Broch 
Orchestrated by A. Claassen. Arion women’s chores. 


Selection 


i naires ccetceseneicscteteasssoswscescssbeccésnnccges D,. Melamet 


EE Os dabocnsadgdtiorentdntsevedeubninctaconnshtonesone Foster 
Vanderstucken, Haidenroeslein.............+..seccsecsscesesees Werner 
Arion men’s chorus 4 capella 
Apotheosis of Hans Sachs (from Die Meistersinger)..........Wagner 


Arion women’s chorus and orchestra. 


SECOND CONCERT. 
Williams, 


Friday, November 28, 1902, 8 p. m. T. P. master of cere 


monfes. 
Fanfares. 
Male chorus contests, 
regen, Munzinger. 
Awarding of prize of $100 for best English novel. 
Awarding of prize for German male chorus. 
Male quartet German; prize, $80; 
Spicker, 
Awarding of $100 prize for best English poem. 


German, second class; prize, $300; Fruehlings- 


contests. Die Heimath, Max 


Die 


vieni non tardar,” which Mme. Sembrich has made her ene ' woh ; 
art . . - re » - . ° ° PY . i Awarding of prize for German male quartet. 

wn. Mozart is the test. The writer has always felt that linist, in this interesting program: Soprano solo contests; prize, $90; My Redeemer and My Lord, 
Mme. Adams did not have the chance at the Metropolitan to Concerto, E minor, op. 11 (first movement, Tausig version)..Chopin Dudley Buck. 

which her naturally beautifully voice and talents entitled Orchestral accompaniment on second piano, Awarding of $100 prize for best composition of song for male chorus. 
her. But she is young and can afford to wait for operatic tri- Edith Milligan. ; Awarding of prize for soprano soloist. 

ee ange tS ae be é stead BPE saccdiccsscqhebbdessccuibeuesscnstccceccoetesees Chaminade  [aritone contests; prize, $50; Upon that Day (from the opera Hans 

pis, Wat she aera. _ — sea to a eer . Eva Rombro- Krantz. Heiling), by Marschner. 
Mme. Adams sang the French songs in captivating Proteds, A minot Clases Bathe)......0.cccccccescobinosecescoesce Bach Male chorus competition. German, first class; prize, $500; 
yle lt is a | hel p_to students to follow a singer who Gavotte, E minor............sseeeeeeseeeeeneeceeeeeees Handel-Martucci Naechtliche Heerschau, I, B. Zerlett. 
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American Season, 1902-3, 
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MANAGEMENT: 


DUNSTAN COLLINS, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





the Mendelssohn Trio Club. 


Alexander “Saslavsky, Violinist, 
Victor Sérlin, Violonceliist, 


Charles Gilbert Spross, Pianist. 


Por Terms and Open Dates address N. VERT, 
9 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 








Business Manager: GEORGE W. STEWART, - 


Frederic Lamond 


PIANIST 


First American Tour begins October, 1902. 


- 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MASON 4&2 HAMLIN PIANOPORTE. 
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Awarding of prize for baritone solo. 


ETTA EDWARDS 





In this step Madame Edwards has not the slightest in- 


SE Sar ee apie tention of attempting to supersede the going abroad of 

THIRD CONCERT SATURDAY MATINEE. r Oe students to further fit themselves for this work, which is 
Fanfares. Opens an Operatic Department in Her Vocal in reality two arts united in one. She is, on the contrary 
Women’s chorus contests. German; prize, $300; Im Fruehling, W. School, Steinert Hall, Boston. in direct touch with the best schools abroad, to which she 
heantig' ct $100 prize for best German novel, NOTHER progressive step in the work of — direct her pupils as they develop under home training 
Awarding of prize for women’s chorus Mme. Etta Edwards, the Boston teacher, is This wise teacher is convinced that much money and 
Bass solo contests; prize, $50; Now Heaven in Fullest Glory, Haydn. to add a department for the study of and time are spent on the other side, which are little better 
Solo, selection, ; than thrown away, owing to the lack of proper training 


Awarding of prize for bass solo. 

Male quartet contests (English); prize, $80. 

Awarding of $100 prize for best German poem 

Awarding of prize for male quartet. 

Tenor solo contest; prize, $50; O Promise of a Joy Divine, 

Solo, selection. 

Awarding of prize for tenor solo 

Women’s chorus contests (English) ; 
by E. 


Awarding of prize for women’s chorus, 


Lassen, arranged by Walter Damrosch. 


FOURTH CONCERT 
Fanfares. 


SATURDAY EVENING. 


Male chorus contests (English); prize, $500; The Spring Is Come 
Dudley Buck. 

Solo, selection. 

Awarding of prize for male chorus, English 

Contralto solo contests; prize, $50; Return, Return, O Lord o 
Hosts, from Handel. 

Solo, selection, 

Awarding of prize for contralto solo 

Mixed solo quartet contests; prize, $80; The Sea Hath Its Pearls, 
Pinsuti 

Solo, selection. 

\warding of prize for mixed quartet, 

Chief choral competition; prize, $1,000; Harold Harfager, Horatio 
W. Parker 

Abschied hat der Tag genommen, Nessler, Arion 


Awarding of prize for mixed chorus 


The judges of the singing contests are Edward H. Hei 
mendahl, Peabody Institute, Baltimore; John Lund, musi 
cal director, Orpheus, Buffalo; Horatio Parker, Yale Uni 
versity; judges for male song compositions, Frank Dam- 
rosch, Arthur Mees and W. Shelbey; judges for English 
literary contests, C. M. Skinner, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; 
Franklin W. Hooper, director of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, and Charles H. Levermore, president 


of Adelphi College. The judges for the German literary 
Hugo Muensterberg, of Harvard University; 


and Laurence A. Mc- 


concerts are: 


Runo Francke, Harvard University, 


Louth, New York University 

The festival will be held at the Forty-seventh Regiment 
Armory, November 27, 28 and 29. Preliminary contests 
are to be held at Arion Hall, Arion place, Friday, Novem- 
ber 28—Sopranos, 2 p. m.; baritones, 3 p. m.; English male 
quartet, 4:30 p. m. Saturday, November 29—Bassos, 9 
a. m.; tenors, 9:30 a. m.; altos, 10:15 a. m.; mixed solo 
quartets, II a. m. 

Huntington Woodman and C. Waring Stebbins will be 


examiners. 

A large number of vocalists, quartets and choruses have 
entered their names. The 
eighteen contraltos, 


list announced includes thirty- 


five sopranos, twenty tenor soloists, 


five baritone soloists, twenty-one bassos, six English 


mixed solo quartets, ten English male quartets, two Ger- 


man male quartets, three English women’s choruses, two 


German women’s choruses, four English male choruses, 


two German male choruses in the first and second class, 


and four English lea choruses 
eS & 


Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason, principal of the Brooklyn 


piano school that has resumed her Mon- 


N. J. 


a professional pupil of Dr. 


bears her name, 
day and Thursday classes at Morristown, 

Mrs. Stuart Close, Henry G 
Hanchett, again announces her Friday evening “at homes,” 
209 Hancock street. Mrs. Close has issued a neat cir 
“recital talks” and instruction 


at 
cular, giving terms for her 


Massenet. 


prize, $300; Spanish Gypsy Girl, 


training in 
upon actual practical stage work. 


movement is recorded with much pleasure, 


and congratulations are offered pupils and their parents 


has perhaps spent most time in the city of Paris, 


the working of studios, operas and operatic schools; 


in treaty with teachers, directors, managers and composers, 


who could throw most light upon the subject 


operatic work in all its bearings 
This new 


Madame Edwards is one of the teachers of Boston who 
studying 


also 


The value of that 


to question 


ion 
tist 


by which to receive foreign instruct 


instruction she is too much of an ar 


Equipped as they will be, after serious and careful train 
ing in singing, acting, repertory, lar.guage and stage busi 
ness, her pupils will be fitted to go forward, either in 
actual state experience home or by going on to further 


values in foreign capitals 


One signal advantage of the ame work as being done 


: . : , . = ; , t ' eahe oO e C ‘ 

To this she brings her own rare intelligence, which is i" the Edwards stud ~ that she, who has place 1 and 
essentially educational, in the formation of plans for the developed the voices of the pupils, is never absent from 
the operatic class work. Thus she is enabled to guard and 


f 





Etta Epwarps 


carrying out of her purpose in the most practical manner 


possible 


Convinced of the necessity of dramatic study in the 
formation of valuable artists, she is determined to leave no 
stone unturned in making this department a most prac- 
tical and valuable one 

The engagement of one of the handsomest studios in 
the States, consisting of several adjoining rooms in the 
Steinert Building, Boston, was in anticipation of this 
step 

The well known foreign operatic director, Signor 
Vianesi, director of opera both in Europe and America, 
has been engaged for this branch of her work. A stage 


has been built in, and actual work has already commenced 

Madame Edwards’ 
feature is backed by actual experience in studios and oper 
atic classes in Paris, which she entered as student to gather 


Her plans all 


equipment to carry on this important 


the philosophy and detail necessary are 


matured, and ready to carry the project to success 


protect the voices under the strain of novel conditions, t 
preserve their purity, prevent straining or distortion, and 
to materially aid in the assimilation of vocal work with 
the practice of expressing emotion 

Another great advantage is absence of the pressure 
brought to bear upon students by the peculiar conditions of 
foreign study. While taking on these novel features of 
musical life they are under home supervision, with their 
own language from their teacher, and in a position to gain 
the means of continuing their studies while pursuing them 
There is no means whereby a student abroad may sup 
plement a cketbook: all must come from the home 
pu < 

Many progressive step e planned for the year, all 
with a view of making the young people capable and in 
telligent operatic workers 

One of the first steps will be in the line of familiariz 
ing the students with stage business, and with the novel 
features of character singing and acting in cast Learn 
ing to sing and act under the fire of eyes of spectators will 
be introduced little by little, although nothing like the arti- 
ficial showing off of unfounded work will be indulged in 

The school and the American public are to be congrat 
ulated upon this added movement in the direction of artis 
tic musical development in the United States 


JOSEPHINE LEONE RHODES. 


ISS JOSEPHINE LEONE RHODES sang Friday 
evening, ctober 24, at the concert given for the 
benefit of the lecture course of Williamston (S Fe- 
male College. She was recently appointed director of the 
music department. Miss Rhodes is a graduate of the 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music at Philadelphia and 
the University of Pennsylvania in piano and theory, and 
a pupil of H. W. Greene in singing 

The People’s Advocate of Andersor City said of her 
singing: 

She sang the “Viantia Song” of von Stutzman with a daintiness 
that held the audience in breathless expectation, and the well known 
“Mon Désir” of Nevin, with the sympathetic voice and spirit and 
quiet reserve which it demands Her diction and « atior : 
well as her general artistic style, commend her to al sic lovers 

Dedicated to Miss Montefiore. 
ME. MARYA BLAZEYEWIEZ, the Polish-Amer 
ican composer, has dedicated a new song to Miss 
Caroline Montefiore, the soprano, entitled “Your Lips 
Have Said You Love Me.” Miss Montefiore has added 


the song to her repertory. 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


WwW. CHADWICK, Director. 
NOW OPEN. 


The management take pleasure in announcing that 


Mr. Georg Henschel 


WILL TEACH EXCLUSIVELY 
At the New England Conservatory during his visit te America. 


Terms, for a single lesson or any number, may now be obtained 
from the management or from Mr. Henschel persunally. 


Exclusive Management 


Ug C. L. GRAFF & CO. 
4 
why 








ay 


R. WATKIN MILLS 


ENGLAND'S EMINENT BASSO. Assisted by M. EOUARD PARLOVITZ, the noted Polish Pianist. 
IN AMERICA, MARCH, APRIL and MAY, 1903. 
Can be secured for ORATORIO AND RECITALS.————-@ 
Under the Sole Direction of W. SPENCER JONES, 


Brockvilic, Canada. 








SESSIE DAVIS, °35°™ 


Pupll of HAROLD BAUER, 
(63 Messachusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L™ 


Pounded 1897. 


the largest English Opera Compa: 


4¢ ~ 99 Company is ny 
A that has ever toured — 4 Britain. 


“B 


“— Company will be the 


32 Company is the same as **A”’’ Company in 
everything, except in numbers. 


same as **&*’ Compa: =! 
in everything, except in numbers. 
From Covent Garden Opera House. 


Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





New Hotel Bellevue. 


NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL. 
BEACON STREET (near Tremont Street), 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Centra! Location. European Plan. 
BARVEBY & WoOooDrD. 





FRANCIS KOGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals, Etc. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 181 East 17th St 
or 26 East 88d Street, New York City. 
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THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC. 


- > 
A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


HE spirit of generalizing is abroad. In fact, there 
is danger of becoming so broad and far reach- 
ing that the true path may be lost, thus over 

looking the straight and narrow way, and find- 


ing only the road which “‘leadeth unto destruc- 


tion."’ The prophetic utterances of twenty cen 

turies ago, pointing out the destructive element for mortal 

ontemplate, are fast being fulfilled in this latterday 
world 

Che care and trouble extended over the education of 


children are not bringing forth the fruits that they should, 

spirit of the premise is erroneous. The 
presence neither hasty nor unkind word 
and willful; 


howing that the 
child in whose 

has been permitted may prove tempestuous 
the child on whom parents have lavished the utmost af- 
fection is often unloving and ungrateful; the child who has 
had the best-of schooling and been kept conscientiously 
at his task is dull and unresponsive, or else critical and 
fault finding with his parents, and consummately con- 
ceited; moreover, the child whose religious training has 
been guarded, attendance regular at Sunday school and 
church, family prayers a habit in the household, is more 
likely to turn churches of all denominations 
and seek the pleasures to excess which were denied him 
for conscience Home training has 
much if not all to do with the molding of the foundation 
of the child’s character, yet the overanxious mother, guard- 


away trom 


sake in his early years 


ng every word and action of her boy and girl, brings us 
f suppressed animation, expressed in 

and hungry eyed, who 
grows more with while the 
boy, finding his own power of insubordination and lacking 
rebels, flings the 


urious specimens 


the prim little miss, rather lean 


and more censorious years, 


the girl’s power of endurance, finally 

maternal restraint to the winds and—breaks his mother’s 
heart. Are the children to blame? Ah, no! Little help 
less plastic things, placed within our arms as so many 


human seedlings, to be planted in God’s earth garden and 
permitted to grow naturally and spontaneously from within 
then the broadening or expanding 
Outside its nat 


out, down and up first, 


roe it the proper point of development 
ural environment the seed evinces no growth or develop 
ment. So is it with the human child thought 


from nature’s own 
the 


gardener, studying his art 


Phe wise 
book, 
ordinary mind seeds apparently vary but slightly—perhaps 


recognizes one seed from another, though to 


little in slightly in shape, somewhat in color. Is 
indeed, all? 
made garden in its spring dress and think of the wondrous 
variety in the modest sisters of the wood, field and prairie, 
the variety seems endless, and the though wanders back to 
the primal the life to the hand of the 
Creator outstretched and bestowing gifts beyond what eye 


size, 
And yet when we glance over a richly 


this 


cause, past seed 


hath seen or ear hath heard 


What of the little human seedling in our midst? Has 
he Creator, indeed, failed to give the proper environment 
for the true seed? Where is the ‘mother instinct” that 
reaches up to God’s right hand through meekness and 

ind is guided, aye, even unknowingly, to seek the 


roper environment for her child? This true instinct does 
| to mortal opinions, braves 
foes, and 


not 


from 


ilter or fear, listens 


of criticisms friends and 


ARTHUR 
OE 





guards the tender years from outside interference, permit- 
ting the little one to have sufficient room unmolested to 
express himself. She never seeks to learn what is the 
fashion or the new fad, though ready to test whatever 
comes in the name of good, knowing that the true in- 
stinct will find the error in the premise no matter how 
adroitly concealed by fair outward seeming. Therefore, 
the worse errors in the conclusion hold no terror for such 
an one, and when the day arrives at which her child is 
placed under other instructors know the 
character of the teacher first, her methods next, and lastly 
her habits of expression, whether theoretical or practical, 
involved or simple, artificial or natural. When satisfied 
that her search is rewarded, the parents trust the teacher, 
and this example to the child enables him to yield the 
proper response to the instruction. The mother takes no 
superficial glance at the work, forms no hasty conclusions, 
but makes visits occasionally to the lessons, and gives the 
child time to develop without anxious thinking over him. 
Truth to tell, the mother is never absent from her child, 
but instinctively feels with him, and she has his confidence. 
There is no need of prying questions to elicit opinions 
from a little child about his teacher. He shows what he 
thinks by his actions, by being ready to go to his les- 
sons and leaving reluctantly, by showing no fatigue when 
lesson time is past and no exuberance of animal spirits 
when free, indicating that he has been suppressed and 
dominated, instead of guided and understood. The high 


she seeks to 


‘pitched, eager questioning child is telling that he is hungry 


and not being fed mentally. The natural child asks some 
intelligent questions showing interest and readiness to re- 
ceive further information, but shows neither nervousness 
nor mental strain. His voice is full and healthful, and he 
is ready to be helpful when called upon. 

The teacher worthy of the name is fully endowed with 
this natural mother instinct on the mental plane. And 
in the same manner as the mother she reaches ever to 
principle and knows instinctively how to supply the need 
of the little ones. But, say you, this is a natural gift, and 
what of the many who are obliged to teach for a liveli- 
hood? The answer is plain in the recognition that the 
teacher instinct, i. e., the mother instinct on the mental 
plane, is a natural development, and needs life’s discipline 
to bring it forth. But today one of the great signs of 
the times is apparent in the gift to the world of teachers, 
and not mothers of the science of teaching, the heart of 
pedagogy. It is rightly named the “Science of Music,” 
since it brings orderliness where chaotic despotism seems 
to rule, and blesses the weary world by the harmonious 
educational science instead of tears, fretfulness and ill will 
By its profound though simple philosophy all teachers 
may so develop their latent capacities that they may un- 
lock the secret of educating the child happily, and har- 
moniously, so that a serene manhood and womanhood 
shall be entered. As the foundational qualities of charac- 
ter have all been properly awakened and nourished, the 
consequence is the battle of living has lost its bitterness, 
and the education well begun goes on in a natural 
unfoldment, because the growth which reaches into eter- 
nity is begun, while the “cutting off” and arresting phases 
so prevalent today have been avoided 


so 


Let the teachers take courage in knowing that there 
never was such an outpouring of the mother gift of in- 
sight as today, fresh from the divine source in which it 
moves and has its being. The ready ones need but to 


listen with uplifted thought, for it is here, but as a prin- 
ciple reflecting the Divine. Though the expressions of it 
are many, aye numberless, because universal, yet mistake 
not—the principle is one, and cannot be counterfeited. If 
true even the most remote ray of the Science of Music 
can be traced directly back to its source in principle, as 
each tiny sunbeam rests in the centre of the sun 

In like manner should a ladder of gold drop from the 
heart of science to the deepest earth valley, where little 
feet are traveling, and with lustre and promise turn the 
sunlight. Its ability to re 
flect the scurce which is principle should lighten the val 


mounting higher into yellow 


ley of and the true order of revelation, which 


states “let there be light” (even in the teaching and dis 
ciplining of the should find the 
there was light” (understanding). 

Thus on the physical plane many besetting temptations 


practice 


child), response, “and 


lose their power and terror to a child whose pathway is 


lightened by the rays of the Science of Music, which has 


fitly set such a harmonious accompaniment to his edu 
cation that his little life is a song. For the first steps 
the intellectual training is entirely swept away by the 


natural and unique environment, and a purely spiritual 
and mental basis is maintained, permitting the child his 
own individual expression in the physical 

The teacher standing at the central point looks up to 
the principle above, and turning sheds the soft rays thus 
reflected through her being and character In such an 
atmosphere the child awakens to find his own identity 
and hastens to responding, mounts 
higher to the art plane. At which point the teacher directs 
him to recognize the teaching of principle guides 
his feet upward on the narrow way until safely stationed 
on the plateau Having the 
road of progress he is now permitted expansion and ex 


express it, and 
and 
straight 


of idea traversed 


pression, which lead to the true breadth of character 
Thus the scientific system feeds the nature as a whole 
that is, spiritually, mentally and physically. Yet in each 


lesson one recognizes the same truth in every detail, for 
the system that fails to reflect the principle in every detail 
has lost its key tone, and is no longer scientific 

Let the mothers and the teachers so heed the signs of 
the times that they will no longer saturate themselves 
ind intellectual opinions. but study and 
ponder the deep lessons given by the Master Teacher 
whose voice still echoes down the centuries “Suffer little 
for of such is the Kingdom of 


with worldliness 


children to come unte me 


Heaven.” Nina K. Darttncton 
(To be continued.) 
Sembrich. 
ADAME SEMBRICH, who will make a short re 


cital tour previous to the opening of the opera sea 
son, will give her only recital in New York the present 
season at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of November 
12. Her program will include German, French, Italiar 
English and Russian arias and songs 


Mannes String Quartet. 


HE David Mannes String Quartet, composed of 
T David Mannes, first violinist; Ludwig Marum. sec 
ond violin; Jacob Altschuler, viola, and Leo Schulz, ’cell 
ist, will give two chamber music concerts in Mendelssohn 
Hall on the evenings of December 4 and January 20 
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Rew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Directer. 
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branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 


All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received daily. Cataleg sent on application. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


{i Wigmore St., Cavendish Square, W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


FELIX FOX,” 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 





Telegrams: 
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The GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


offers exceptional advantages to those contem- 
plating the study of the organ and in being 
fitted to fill responsible positions as Organist and 
Choirmaster. 
instruction from Mr. William C. Carl on the 
organ. The Theory work is under the tutorship 


All students receive individual 


Mr. A. J. Goodrich. The organ tuning 


department is directed by Mr. Gustav Schlette. 
Practical work in Service-playing is included in 
the Course. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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FRENCH SENSIBILITY 


AND WAGNER. 


> 


AGNER has much to answer for 
Among other things he has 
injured “la sensibilité Fran- 
and the “Mercure de 
rushes to defend his 
The Wagnerians are 
fond of telling us that “art has 
If they mean 


Caise,” 
France” 


victim 





no country.” 
art in the abstract they may be 
speaking the truth, but if they 
mean a work of art they are 
quite Abstract art, art 


that has beauty as its object 


wrong 


is found in all countries, but its 
productions vary according to 
the degree of the civilization 
amid which the artist works 
In fact it would be truer to say 
‘the artist as artist 
country, his work has one.” 


has no 


Wagner, M. Caussy allows, 


has 





a 7 genius; that is no reason 

A however, why we should admire 

his artistic productions. They 

are opposed to our civilization 

and French sensibility, and therefore 

~~ France will not have them. Face to 

f y face with French civilization stands 

| wll German barbarism, of which Wagner 
YT the fruit, and the characteristics of 
YP which are poverty, drunkenness and 
Y/, mysticism, while the French love competence 
| moderation and reason Since the days of 
Tacitus, German civilization has remained 

stationary, and, although it may boast of some 


superficial culture, Germans still remain 


miserable sots, plunged into that monstrous 
dealism which is called protestantism, and give us for our 
edification that picture of their soul, Wagnerian music 


M. Caussy, 


and 


is in a truly judicial state of 
We 


ead therefore that simplicity 


it will be seer 
do 


surprised to 


mind, ready to justice to German music 


eed 
measure 
He 


for grandness cannot be worked up; i 


) 


be 


not 


) 
tir 
t 


efforts to be 


dignity, are entirely wanting in Herr Wagner 


makes terrible grand, but cannot succeed 


¢ 
t 


must come from 
as Wagner has nothing grand within him 
express itself in music, he takes up some ideal 
quite to make it grand, the result 
being factitious and forced, without beauty or style, and 
then he begs us to excuse him because “passion excuses 


within; and 


that can 


above him and tries 


His ideal is simply the unreal, that is, a lie 
He 


1s 


everything 
is the worst of lies, for Wagner lies sincerely 

any cost t himself that he 
“It is useless to palliate his want of 


and it 


obliged at o convince 


speaking the truth 
style by invoking tradition Zach and Beethoven: he can 
} 


ipproach Beethoven only by his vulgarity, and while that 


of Beethoven, like that of Napoleon, is full of power, the 


tic bourgeois.” How revolting all this is to the “sensi 


bilité” of France! 
in the master’s music than sounds, that there is deep mean 
ing, which he must strive to comprehend. To which M 


Caussy replies, “Comprehend what? Why comprehend at 


all?” When he sees a fine horse, some pretty girls (ob 
serve the French sensibilité!), a beautiful landscape, he 
does not want to comprehend them; it is a joy to see 


them, and so with a true work of art; we do not seek from 
it any mystic signification, but only natural emotion. Wag 
ner, on the other hand, lays great stress on the signifi 
cation, but in such a poor nature as his this interior pene 
tration is not an attribute of force, but of weakness. H« 
but cannot develop it, cannot define 


talks about an idea 


it by a grand line as Mozart could; he becomes exaggerated 


and brutal, puts on excessive color, works up stage ef 
fects. He plunges us into a deluge of sound; he presents 
us with his idea under six different aspects, not one of 


which is exact; he repeats it to satiety. As his thoughts 
are not exact and definite, he expands into the infinite, an 


infinity of the stagnation which his ancestors understood 


so well. “But enough, enough,” cries M. Caussy, and 
“enough, enough,” say we 
But he has a more difficult question to tackle; that is 


why certain French folk admire Wagner. French civiliza 
tion is old, and old age is very like childhood, and France 
therefore, is in a second childhood, which is sickly with 
Democracy has abruptly presented to the pres 
| two gen 


democracy 
ent generation a culture which requires at 
to appreciate. All its instincts, therefore 
order or regularity, and only appreciate 
and anarchy they find to their heart’s content in 


east 
erations are de 
void of 
anarchy, 
Wagner 


can 


But does democracy explain the matter? Far from 

the cause lies deeper, and in true French fashion M. Caussy 
“Cherchez la In France 
German Christian education has raised women above men 
Frenchmen believe that all nature resides women, that 
they have a sound intelligence of life, and when they ap- 


what do but follow 


cries femme.” it appears, a 


In 
we 


preciate Wagner intensely can 


them? The answer is that women are weak, fond of self 
sacrifice; admire a strong will that imposes itself on 
them, the more brutally the better they like it; they fancy 
themselves emancipated (“Siegfried is a feministe,” M 
Caussy remarks in a parenthesis), while they are in fact 
slaves 

How comes this about? It is through the genius of 
Wagner, for, as M. Caussy kindly remarks, “we do not 
refuse genius to Wagner.” But what is genius? In the 


old days genius meant the power to create things of beauty 


with such grace and ease, at least apparently so, that its 
works were attributed to divine influence. Nowadays we 
are called upon to watch the gestation and birth of a 


work of art, and trace all the difficulties genius has to sur 


mount. Modern genius, in place of a force which per 
meates all the faculties, has one or two abnormal devel 
oped faculties which are so overgrown that they cease to 
be faculties. Modern genius has no tranquil force, but 


only a worked up force; in short, it has become democratic 
Democracy always demands Czsar, and in 
hails Wagner. This is very sad, but, as M. Caussy 
“If the élite of France has preserved the virtues 


music if 


a 
con 


cludes: 





vulgarity of Wagner does not rise above that of a roman- 








re. JOSEFF 


Address: Letter Box 


Then the Wagnerians tell M. Caussy that there is more 


of the race, which are, essentially, richness of sensibility 


and solidity of intelligence, the success of Wagner wil 
mark no more than did the Prussian arms the decadence 
of the French spirit.’ 

All this simply means that M. Caussy does not like Wag 
ner. He would have saved himself a deal of trouble, and 
his publishers a good deal of expense, had he simply tran 
lated 

I do not lik ec, Dr. Fe 
The reas " I nn 

But I k i kn f 
I do not ke Dr. I 

But, of course, a Gallo-Roman like M. ¢ y cann 
expected to translate ymmon sense doggerel written u 
low German dialect into the language of a | n race 

AMERICAN SYMPHONIES 
Norra Br I 
East Onance, N. J., O , 
Editors The Musical Courier 
ty an article in this week’s Musicat Courter y peak 
of but four symphonies as having beet posed by 
Americans. Have you forgotten those M Beacl 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra; C. C. Mueller 
Thomas Orchestra; Templeton Strong, New York Philhar 
monic, and Harry Rowe Shelley, whose symphony was ad 
mired by Dr. Dvorak, under whom it was written I 
vestigation may bring forth others. The ab rks are 
meritorious, and appeal as worthy of menti your 
loyal to the American composer Ciara A. Korn 
Allen-Freeman Musicale. 
BRILLIANT social and istic event w ecita 
A given last week by the sisters Harrie UT Eller 
Scranton Stites, at Miss Fre n’ id n Scrantor 
Pa. Miss Harriet a sopr Ip M F man 
and Miss Ellen a violin pupil of Miss Allen, bot avin 
spent some time studying abroad. Said a local paper 
> i tee lee ia we . Re Sen 
ved that violinist and singer are dowered with the r e dow 
the world knows g d g | 
alent } r fir ¢ I r f ent 
Vieuxten Fantaisie told this e heare M Elle 
ent through its dr ke t q ’r r 
appearanc er great at f 
n mr « ed € Kee ; t 
th its power, and then dashed God g ' 
erly French Canzonetta with ver ‘ tha 
woke leligt fs er an r glade 
Bach’s state and intricate Gav r Larghe Har 
were, aS give by her mphs of technic and express 
giving the place M Harriet Stites ging 
have We are mpelle t tent ‘ < 
was in every nt worthy be e n Miss Elle aying 
Their teachers were the ec € nted n 
every le M Blackmar ‘ ere 
are, superb, leaving thing be desired 
Arthur Whiting. 
RTHUR WHITING will give gram of his latest 
A vocal and piano compositions at Mendelssohn Hal! 
Saturday afternoon, November 22, assisted by Miss Mar 


guerite Lemon, Miss Marguerite Hall, John Young and 
His —_ * ll b 


mong the numbers 


vc 


~) 
oriar 


Francis me < ¢ w 


Rogers 
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“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


““WTOCAL ART ,’’ by Anna Lankow 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St. 
New York, and all Music Stores. 

The Lankow Studios, at 890 Park Avenue, New York paar! are 
closed from June 1 until October 1, when lady pupils w ll be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s assistants, Mrs. 
joan K. Gordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 
Mr. Sylvester T. Ritter. 

Madame Lankow has gone abroad to place several finished 
pupils. She returns and resumes her work on November 1. 
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rano—Concert and Oratorio 


154 Prospect Park W., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone, 934 South Brooklyn. 


Under Managemest REMINGTON SQUIRE, 142 East Twenty-seventh Street, New York. 





Concert Direction 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 








ACCOMPANIMENTS 


For all occasions, on short notice. Any music ever written 
read at sight. 


INSTRUCTION: ORGAN PRACTICE, 
PIANO, Special Facilities. 


OR GAN, ’ Organist Roseville Presby- 
HA RM ONY. terian Church, Newark. 
Student's residence or studio. With the Musical Courier 
FP. W. RIESBERG, 
954 8th Avenue (56th 8t.) 
‘PHONE : 


NEW YORK. 
Columbus 452 








ERSKINE 


POKTER 


NINE YEARS OF AGE 


SOPRANO. 
CHURCH—CONCERT—MUSICALES. 


Repertoire of 125 Songs, both sacred 
and secular 


For Terms, &c., address 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
142 Bast 27th St., New York. 
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MLLE. ANTONIA DOLORES. 
Recitals in Australia. 
fire we publish a third instalment of Mlle. An- 
tonia Dolores’ song recitals in Australia: 
n MLLE. ANTONIA DOLORES. 


Mile, Antonia Dolores’ second song recital, given in the town 
hall on Saturday evening, was a remarkable success in every way. 


There was a very large audience—the hall must have been at least 
three-quarters full—and it is rare at any concert to hear such loud 
applause as continuously came from all parts of the house. For 

ery number or group of songs the charming soprano had to 
come back and acknowledge the delighted approbation of her hear- 
ers. Mlle. Dolores was in first rate vocal condition. She under- 
took an extraordinarily exacting program, consisting, with encores, 


of fifteen songs, and yet her beautiful voice rang out as fresh and 


true at the end as at the beginning of the evening. This singer’s 


unusual immunity from vocal fatigue is in great measure due to 
her perfect method, which should be copied by all our young 
ingers. For instance, one never hears Mlle. Dolores take breath. 
The melody floats on uninterruptedly on a stream of voice as if it 
came from some mechanical instrument, enlivened with human 
sympathy. Mlle. Dolores has also the rare power (possessed also 


Melba) of giving out a loud, broad note and then in- 
the merest thread yet 


Madame 


stantaneously 


by 


thinning it down to of sweet 


The execution of every song was quite flawless, 


penetrating tone 
so there is no need to catalogue the whole program in separate 
terms of praise. 

The most celebrated number was Mozart's air from ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,” “Non mi dir,” and the most difficult was a wild, rushing 


Thomas, in which the rapid enunciation of words 
A French song, introduced for the first 
Bell,” best understood by this descrip 
tion supplied by the “This is bell hung 
in a lonely tower, and the spirit which apostrophizes it likens, 
that the 


“Tarantelle” by A 
and notes was astonishing. 


time, was Saint-Saéns’ “The 


program: an address to a 


high 


in moving accents, its own existence thereto, crying, as 


bell pours forth its grief to the heavens, so does it in the pangs of 
yve.”” Whether this idea is clearly stated or not, the music is very 


beautiful, serious and solemn, and yet vibrating with passion. An- 
other French song was the joyous, ecstatic “Hallelujah” of the 
Infanta from Massenet’s “Cid.” The air from “La Traviata,” 
“Ah, fors e lui,” brought forth, and deservedly, a great outburst of 
applause. <A shorter song, with Italian words—such a little gem 
of a lyric that it is a pity it was not translated on the program 

was Gounod’s “Biondina bella.””. Amcng many fine English songs 
Purcell’s “I Attempt From Love's Sickness’ and Hook's “O, Listen 
to the Voice of Love’ were specially attractive. An encore, “Love 
Was Once a Little Boy,” pleased greatly by the perfection of style 


of its delivery, as it is one of those quaint little songs which would 
be entirely spoiled by a clumsy touch or a suspicion of overacting. 
\t the end the audience insisted on retaining their seats and asked 


for more, and were sent away in happy humor with a pretty render- 
ng of “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.”—The Melbourne Argus, August 4, 
1902. 
SECOND SONG RECITAL 

\ large and highly appreciative audience assembled at the town 
hall on Saturday evening, when Mlle. Dolores gave the second of 
her interesting and enjoyable song recitals. Her program in 
cluded, among other novelties, a finely conceived song by Saint- 
Saens, entitled “La Cloche,” which was rendered with most im 
pressive effect, and a ballad by Blumenthal, quite unknown here— 
better far than any “Messages” or ““My Queens.” The words embody 

pretty idea, which the music aptly expresses, and albeit the 
versification ts open to improvement the song is a very accept- 
ible one \nother new one, by Tosti, did not prove so indisputa- 
bly its right to a place in a program wherein we have come to 
nvest each item with a charm of its own; but, per contra, Gou- 
nod's “Biondina Bella,” which must have been new to at least 
he majority of those present, is an example of the famous French 
1 s “best manner.”” The old English setting taken from a 
MIS. in the British Museum of “O, Willo, Willo’’—on which Shake- 
peare based his “Willow’’ song—served to show, if testimony were 
acking, that whatever its claims to such a distinction may be today 


British nation was musical enough some centuries back, further 


lemonstrations to like effect being afforded by Purcell’s “I Attempt 


the singer’s perfect culture and facile technic were made abundantly 
manifest, and the aria “De L’Infanta,” from Massenet’s “Cid,” 
was once again made “a thing of joy” to those privileged to listen 
to it as given by this artistic singer. The concluding “*Tarantelle,” 
by Ambrose Thomas, is little short of a vocal tour de force. None 
but a vocalist of the very first rank could attempt—still less go 
through with—a task so exacting. As encores Mile, Dolores gave 
“Love Was Once a Little Boy” and “Comin’ Through the Rye,” 
each with appropriate archness and in her own incomparable man- 
ner.—The Melbourne Age, August 4, 1902. 





MLLE. ANTONIA DOLORES. 

Mile. Antonia Dolores gave her third song recital in the town 
hall yesterday evening, when there was again a large audience. 
The back part of the house was packed and the body of the hall 
almost full. The perfect and musical culture, the charming voice 
and the intellectual sympathy which Mlle. Dolores bestows on the 
interpretation of her pieces again had their accustomed effect in 
reusing the audience to unaffected enthusiasm. The first batch of 
songs included a florid Scarlatti air, an air from Mozart's ‘Magic 
Flute” and a piece of Beethoven, “The Awakening of the Flowers,” 


sung in French. An Elegy of Massenet was, of course, said in 
character, but the plaintive music had a poetic significance which 
made its melancholy (to quote Emily Bronté) “far sweeter than 
any common joy.” In marked contrast was the “Carnival of 
Venice,” where a blithe display of sparkling vocal agility so pleased 
the audience that when the singer reappeared to give Liza Leh- 
mann’s “Nightingale’’ song as encore it was a long time before 
applause ceased to allow her to begin. Four of Dvorak’s gypsy 


songs made a real sensation, the unusual compliment being paid 
of a demand for repetition of one number in the middle of a close- 
ly connected set. This one was the wild, almost “unkempt” (if one 
may say so), “Tune Thy Strings, O Gypsy,” a perfect whirlwind of 
a tune from the wide Hungarian steppes. The well known “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me” was given with beautiful restraint in voice 
and phrasing, which was as effective as it is difficult. Gilda’s “Caro 
Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” F. Thome's 
‘‘Musetta’s closed the the 
exacted yet another number, which was Haydn's ‘““Mermaid’s Song,” 
The Melbourne Argus, August 5, 1902. 


was purely and clearly sung. 


Song” printed program, but audience 


given in faultless manner. 


THIRD SONG RECITAL, 
It is gratifying to be able to record a continuance of good houses 
at these interesting and most enjoyable recitals; and last night's 


audience, which included many leading lights of our local musical 


world, was even more enthusiastic than usual—a remark which in 
the case of a concert by this favorite artist means a good deal. 
In the first part of the program the most noteworthy items were 
Pamina’s beautiful solo, “Ah! Lo So,” from Mozart's ‘Magic 


Flute,” and Massenet’s “‘Elegie’’—perhaps quite as beautiful, though 


from another standpoint. joth were exquisitely sung, with all the 


refined taste and perfect art which form such an object lesson to 
vocal students, \.! by the way, would, were they wise, miss no 
opportunity of self improvement such as these concerts afford 


hardly of so much interest, 
with 


The Scarlatti and Beethoven songs were 
and the ballad of 
that given on Saturday. In 
of Venice” we had something perilously near the apotheosis of vocal 


Blumenthal yesterday will not compare 


f the “Carnival 


Masse’s arrangement « 


«ymnastics. No one probably in his heart admires such marvelous 
feats of agility—the utmost we can do, if we are honest, is to 
admire the extraordinary degree of skill which the doing of them 


implies; and this all present last night did without any metal reser 


vation. More legitimate triumphs of vocal art were won in Verdi's 
“Caro Nome” and the four following bracketed gypsy songs of 
Dvorak. The “Rigoletto” aria was a delightful specimen of pure 
vocalization, while in the others the singer created a truly pro 
found impression. It cannot be a common occurrence that one of 
such a series of four numbers should be redemanded “in the mid 
dle”; yet this fate befell the very spirited rendering given by Mlle 
Dolores of the second song, “Tune Thy Strings.”” In truth, all 
four are gems, the last, “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” being 
almost an inspiration; but they are not things to be lightly at 


tempted by any but an artist who can put life and force into what 
well of the 
of her art. The concluding number was F. Thome’s 
while Liza Lehmann’s “O Tell Me, Night 
ingale’”’ and Haydn's Follow,” 
encore additions to a program that without them included a round 


she does, as as being a past mistress more purely 


mechanical side 
“Chanson de Musette,” 


canzonet, “Come, were given as 


GEORGE HAMLIN. 


OLLOWING are some of George Hamlin’s 
ments for November and December: 

November 3, Quadrangle Club, Chicago. 
November 5, recital at Indianola, Ia. 
November 9, Richard Strauss recital, Chicago. 
November 11, Philharmonic Society, Minneapolis. 
November 19, recital at Indianapolis, Ind. 
November 21, Musikverein, Milwaukee, Wis, 
23, Sunday concert, Chicago. 
30, private Richard Strauss recital, New York. 
2, Richard Strauss recital, Boston. 
December 4, private recital, Chicago. 
December 7, Sunday concert, Chicago, 
Week of December 8, tour of Texas. 
December 18, Choral Society, St. Paul, Minn. 


engage- 


November 
November 
December 








Heathe-Gregory as a Manager. 


EATHE-GREGORY as a manager has stolen a march 
on some of the older men. He has arranged for 
Marcel Journet, of the Opéra, to be the soloist for the 
formal opening of the new Aeolian Building on November 
20, and negotiations are now on, which, if carried through, 
will be even more a proof of his enterprise. In addition to 
this he has himself been engaged to sing twice for the 
Aeolian Company, the first time being on Wednesday of 
this week. 
The concert to be given at the Waldorf-Astoria by the 


Misses Kieckhoefer will be managed by Mr. Gregory. He 
is making arrangements for Bispham’s appearance in a 


work entirely new to this country 

Miss Leary, who originally brought Mr 
has engaged him to manage a series of musicales to be 
given in private houses to aid the building fund of the 
Catholic at Chatsworth, N. C. The artists for 
these concerts are to be the forces of the 
Maurice Grau Opera Company, and the be 
the feature of the winter in fashionable circles. of 
the musicales is sure to be in the form of a joint recital by 
Fritzi Scheff and Mr. Gregory 

The best of news keeps coming in from Mr 
C. L. Graff & Co.., 


out of town. 


M 


At the close of the printed program the audience heard 
Mr. Severn’s Suite performed by the composer 
and his accomplished wife. We append the following crit 


Gregory out, 


church 
drawn from 
will 


One 


concerts 


Wolf, of 
regarding engagements for Mr. Gregory 


Severn’s Italian Suite. 
R. anp MRS. EDMUND SEVERN opened their sea 


son in Springfield, Mass., with a pupils’ musicale. 


Italian 


icism: 
An interesting musical novelty audi 


the 


the 
by 


heard last evening by 
Hall the 
Severn. At 
piano, violin and voice, played by 
Mrs 


Suite” 


was 


gathered in Pierce's for recital given 


Mr Mrs 


mtaining selections 


ence that 


Edmund the close of the pro 
for 
Mr. and 


“Italian 


pupils of and 
gram, c 
more than a dozen pupils, 
of Mr. Sx 


penned 


Severn played by request 
for 
summer, and is a 
months in Italy the 
first two, a dance and “Neapolitan Girl,” 
the third, “Storia 


cantabile, with a 


violin 
product, doubt, 
before It is 


a part vern'’s new piano and 
rhis 
of the composer's three 
rhe 
the 
fine and 
part in marked « 


was also omitted, but 


work was last no 


summer 


in five movements. 


were omitted, and performance began with 


piece of gayer 


The 
the last 


d'Amour,” a expressive 
movement, “‘La bella 


a “Neapolitan 


middle ontrast next 


contadina,”’ was given, 
rondo,” which proved lively and taking. Mr 
paying special attention of late to writing effective and 
compositions for violin, the number of which is not too great, and 


Severn seems to be 


“practical” 


m Love's Sickness to Fly.” These, and the succeeding song by dozen of vocal numbers.—The Melbourne Age, August 5, 1902. has met with marked success, severa! of his recent solos and con 
Hlook, “O, Listen to the Voice of Love,” were all delightfully given = : certed pieces being valuable additions to the violinist’s repertory 
Mile. Dolores, and it may be added very tastefully accompanied Jewell Piano Recital. It is to be hoped, however, that the composer will not abandon the 
Mr. Newell. In the operatic style we had Verdi's somewhat de = as : A ~ field of chamber and orchestral music, which is the more important, 
sneved “Ah? Base o. Bai” oni Meaart’s “Mes i tee M ISS ANNA JEWELL, the pianist, will give a re- even if it does not bring such immediate popularity.—Springfield 
never become hackneyed for several obvious reasons. In both cital in_Knabe Hall Thursday evening, November 20. Daily Republication, October 25, 1902. 














First American Tour of the Great Italian Composer, 


MASCACNI 


CONDUCTING HIS OWN OPERAS, 
—INCLUDING— 
**Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ ‘* Zanctto,’’ 
** Ratcliff,”’ **Iris,’’ Etc. 


A Great Cast of Eminent Artists. Complete Orchestra and Chorus. 


160 PHOPIXIE! 


OVERWHELMING SUCCESS! 


Management: MITTENTHAL BROS. and S. KRONBERG, Rooms 201-2 Knickerbocker Theatre Building, NEW YORK. 
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Boston 

Motes. 

—_—_———————_—_-_ -_.- - 
Boston, Mass., November 1, 1902. 
] NRICHETTA GODDARD, the Boston girl, 
} who will be remembered as having made an 
extremely successful début as Elsa in “Lo- 
hengrin” at Modena under very trying cir- 
1 cumstances, is engaged for the autumn sea- 
- son at the Teatro Guillaume, at Brescia, ap- 
pearing first as Miami in Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” Miss 


Goddard is also engaged for the carnavale season at the 
Reggio Teatro of Parma, opening as Elsa in “Lohen- 
grin.” 

These engagements are very gratifying, as the theatres 
are important, being of the first class. Miss Goddard was 
quite prostrated by her experience at Modena, and was 
forbidden by her physician to sing for a year. She 
now in the best of health and condition. 

Miss Goddard was a pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard. 
While Europe this summer Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard 
spent time with Miss Goddard, who makes her 
home in Europe permanently 


eS & 


A committee consisting of J. H. Choate, Jr. W. K 
Brice and D. H. Morris has recently been appointed in 
New York to supervise the collection of funds for Har- 
vard’s proposed new music building. The building will 
be of old fashioned red brick with a large concert hall 
and recitation rooms. The cost will be $80,000. A Bos- 
ton committee will shortly be formed and an effort made 
to raise the requisite amount. Prof. J. K has 
charge of the subscriptions at present. 


SS eS 

Miss Clara Munger, accompanied by Miss Greenwood, 
arrived from Europe on Saturday morning on the Augusta 
Victoria. The voyage was an extremely unpleasant one, a 
steady gale delaying the steamer nearly twenty-four hours. 
Miss Munger reached Boston late in the afternoon. The 
long vacation of more than five months has been delight- 
fully spent in the various capitals of Europe in sight seeing 
and music. Last winter Miss Munger only gave the morn- 
ings to teaching, and this year she will probably only be 


is 


in 


some 


Paine 


at her studio for four mornings each week. 
Ge & 


Homer Norris spent the greater part of the week in New 
York, where he went on business connected with the pro- 
duction of “The Flight of the Eagle.” Several of Mr. 
Norris’ former pupils are established in New York 


eS <= 


Carl Stasny numbers among his advanced pupils Miss 
Laeta Hartley, who has studied with him several years. 
She is a pianist of ability and promise. Her public ap- 
pearances last year were very successful, and she will be 
heard in concert during the present season 


eS & 

Hu T. Huffmaster, assisted by William Howard, violin- 
ist, gave a recital in Faelten Hall Wednesday evening with 
the following program: Sonata for piano and violin, op. 12, 
No. 1, Beethoven; Rondo Capriccicso, Mendelssohn ; Noc- 
turne, op. 9, No. 1, Chopin; Concert Etude, op. 23, No. 4, 
Rubinstein ; Berceuse, Iljinsky, and Impromptu, op. 28, No 
3, Reinhold. Mr. Huffmaster is one of the faculty of the 
Faelten Pianoforte School, under whose auspices the recital 
was given. 





Mrs. Thomas Tapper, pianist, will be the assisting artist 
at the Kneisel Quartet concert of January 26. 
== <= 
Carl Faelten’s second piano recital of the season will be 
on Wednesday evening, November 12, in Huntington 
Chambers Hall. Selections from Mozart, Beethoven, Bach, 
Field, Haesler and Schumann will be given. 


e = 
George F. Granberry, of the faculty of the Faelten Piano- 
forte School, has accepted the directorship of the music at 
the Second Baptist Church at Dedham, succeeding John 
L. Gibb, who goes to Attleboro. 
e << 
An organ recital under the auspices of the Middlesex 
County Teachers’ Association was given by Everett E. Tru- 
ette at Tremont Temple October 31. 


eS & 


Frederic Lamond will give his first piano recital next 
Saturday afternoon in Steinert Hall. He will play the 
following program: Variations on a theme by Brahms- 
Paganini, op. 35; Sonata in E flat major, No. 3, by Bee- 
thoven; “Erlkénig,” by Schubert-Liszt; Nocturne, C moll, 
op. 48, and Polonaise, A flat, op. 53, by Chopin; Fantaisie, 
op. 17, by Schumann; “Soirée de Vienne,” by Schubert- 
Liszt; Barcarolle, by Rubinstein, and the “Don Juan” Fan- 
taisie, by Liszt. 

eS = 

The Handel and Haydn Society will soon announce its 

program for the eighty-eighth regular season. 
Se = 

Alfred A. Farland, banjoist, will give his fourth annual 
recital at Chickering Hall December 2. 

= = 

Madame Alexander-Marius will give a song recital in 
Steinert Hall, Tuesday evening, December 9. 


eS & 

Madame Hopekirk announces that she will continue her 
piano recitals this season. The first to take place Decem- 
ber 13, in Steinert Hall. 

ee & 

Miss Marion Bate, pupil of Miss Priscilla White, sang at 
a concert given at the Central Club, Somerville, on Mon- 
day evening, by J. Howard Richardson’s Miniature Sym- 
phony Orchestra 

Ze €& 

At the reception to be given Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Mac- 
Dowell by the MacDowell Club at Pilgrim Hall, November 
12, 4 to 6, a short musical program will be rendered by 
Mrs. Caroline Clarke Bartlett, Miss Adah Campbell Hus- 
sey and Mrs. Minnie Little Longley. 

eS & 

Miss Grazia Carbone, who was heard at the Sanders 
Theatre Symphony concert in Cambridge on Thursday 
evening, is said to have a perfect alto voice. 


= 


Mrs. Julie Wyman has been in town for a few days ar- 
ranging for a recital at Steinert Hall the latter part of the 
month, under Mrs. S. B. Field’s management. 


eH & 


Concerts announced for the week of November 3 are: 
Frederic Lamond, Saturday afternoon, Steinert Hall; 
Dannreuther String Quartet, Tuesday afternoon, Steinert 
Hall; Creatore and his band, Symphony Hall, all the 
week: Madame Sembrich, Friday afternoon, Symphony 
Hall, and Mascagni, Music Hall, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


~ 








Women's String Orchestra. 
HE Women’s String Orchestra will give three concerts 
at Mendelssohn Hall and the dates are: Friday even- 
ing, December 12; Thursday afternoon, February 12, 1903; 
Thursday evening, April 16. Mrs. Dora Becker Schaffer 


BOSTON SYMPHONY. 


Frederic Lamond. 

HE soloist of the Boston Symphony concert last 

Silla - 
YY Saturday night was the eminent piano virtuoso, 
Frederic Lamond, appearing for the first time in 
America with the public rehearsal of the day preceding, 
He played the Emperor Concerto and received five recalls 
for a masterly performance, scholarly in its interpretation, 


(—|8 =) 


on classic models, representing an unusual equipment. 

Mr. Lamond will appear in New York tomorrow night 
with the Boston Symphony, and an extended notice of his 
performance will appear in next issue. 

We append the program of Saturday night: 

Symphony No. 3, in F major 
Concerto for piano, in E flat...........++- 
Symphonic poem, Don Juan.. 


Beethoven 
Richard Strauss 


Wagner 


URINE sc8es 000s sésdngiearbes sede deuheevedooseeseareneenes 


Baritone Lewis W. Armstrong. 
[* is time more was heard of this able baritone, who 


Having a 


himself exceptional qualities as a singer. 
voice of much resonance, perfectly 
illuminating its use with high intelli- 
gence and distinct articulation, Mr. Armstrong puts into 
it that one greater element, that commonly called “feel- 
but better expressed by the more all embracing 
term, “temperament.” Finally, his personal appearance 
as he sings is at once dignified and easy; possessing these 
it is to be expected that his career in 
concert should be noteworthy. Tosti’s “Mallia,” 
sacred words, the old Irish “Mollie Bawn” and a simple 
gospel hymn he sings equally well, leaving a feeling of 


unites in 
baritone 


true in all registers 
” 
ing, 


elements in union 
set to 


artistic finish most unusual 


Hildegard Hoffmann. 

MONG the dates booked by Miss Hildegard Hoffmann 
A within the last two weeks for the early part of this 
season are “Messiah” and “Holy City,” under Emil Mol- 
“Ruth” and “Ten Virgins,” at Rutherford, N. J.; 
song recitals at Oberlin, Ohio, and Elizabeth, N. J.; “Flora’s 
Holiday” and songs at Glen Ri N. J. with 
Pittsburg Orchestra at Johnstown, Pa., and with Kalten- 
born Quartet at Hoboken, N. J 


lenhauer 


ige, concert 


Anderson-Baernstein Recital. 


HE song recital by Sara Anderson and Joseph Baern 
stein at Mendelssohn Hall on Election night will be 
reviewed in next Wednesday’s Mustcat Courier 


Violin Recitals. 


RICHARD G. KAY 


American Violin Virtuoso 
(Liege and Brussels Schools), 
ASSISTED BY 


CAROLINE MONTEFIORE 


SOPRANO. 


MAX LIEBLING, Pienist. 


MENDELSSOHN HALL, NEW YORK, Nov. 11—Nov. 21 
KRUEGER AUDITORIUM, NEWARK, . .° Nov. 14 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, . - Nov. 18 


Address STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 








has been appointed concertmeister for the season. 





YIGTOR 





HARRIS 


Vocal Training. 
The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 











CECILIA N i 4 


172 BAST 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 
*Phone: 2688-B, Harlem. 











E Ss SOPRANO. 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, Maneger, 
142 Bast 27th Street, 





E, POTTER FRISSELL 


(Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski.) 
Professor of Piano (Leschetizky Method) in the 


Ehrlische Musik Schule of Dresden, 


a leading school of music. Full musical course in every de- 
partment of Music—Harmony, Composition, History of Music, 
Orchestral and Ensemble Classes. Vocal and Instrumental 
instruction by leading artists. 


Address: 530 Fifth Ave., New York. 








MISS EFFIE STEWART 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO, 


35 West Elcycath Street, 
or Leading Agcats. 


- - NEW YORK, 
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HE Election Day holiday falling on Tuesday will 


T 


hours. 
” is gratifying information to learn that Emil 
Paur is to conduct orchestral concerts in Lon- 


don. It was one of the greatest losses that this 
country ever sustained when Mr. Paur left us. He 
was one of the few great orchestral conductors 
and one of the few men who understood the mean- 
ing and significance of the symphony and what a 
classical orchestra means. The competent con- 
ductors in America were all in sympathy with him, 
even if they differed as to the manners and methods 
of interpretation. 


HE criticisms of musical performances, of mu- 
sical works and the productions of musical 
authors will continue to be published in this paper 
on the basis of its attitude during the past twenty 
odd years, and if any musicians feel themselves ag- 
grieved it would be an excellent idea for them to 
express to us the nature of the grievances so that 
we may be led to an intelligent understanding as to 
the justification. 

Every aggressive paper necessarily invites hos- 
tility, but its existence and its prosperity are evi- 
dences in themselves that its expressions on the 
average must be satisfactory. 


reply to Mr. Floersheim’s comments on 


Heroes and Critics,” in this issue, would be 
According to 


ie 


arguing in a circle 
his own statements there is no demand for criticism, 
for the demand would certainly within the last fifty 
years have raised the price and made the profession 
of critic a distinct college or university branch with 


an endless task. 





a fixed professional status, for, as it is, critics are 
chiefly, as Lothair says, “artists who fail,” and if 
they are not of such a special calibre the profes- 
sional musician-critic refuses to recognize them. 
No music paper has ever succeeded when di- 
rected or conducted under the auspices of the 
music critic, who is usually under the impression 
that his criticisms and his views are all that are 
required to float the paper, when as a fact a paper 
must be successfully floated and navigated before 
music criticism is essential. 
the profession of the music critic is not in demand 
It was for the pur- 


This again proves that 


and his price cannot advance. 
pose of illustrating how to increase his value that 
the editor of this paper wrote the articles headed 
“Heroes and Critics,” and if his advice were fol- 
lowed the condition of the music critic would be 
improved very rapidly. If it is maintained on its 
present basis the daily papers of the United States 
will follow the course of the New York Herald and 
dispense with the critic. It is a saving to the New 
York Herald of over $8,000 a year without affect- 
ing its circulation. 


HE Committee that has been appointed 
for a dinner to be given next Monday 
night for the purpose of something or other con- 
sists of the music critic of the Tribune, of a 
critic of a German paper, of a 

THE conductor of orchestras in this 
COMMITTEE. ity, of Alexander Lambert, of 


the New York College of Mu- 
sic, and of a clerk in a sheet music house uptown. 
Alexander Lambert informs THE Mustcat Cov- 
RIER that he does not know why he was called to 
the first dinner, or why he was called to this dinner, 
or why his name is on the Committee. He has 
been a very ardent indorser of THE Mustcat Covu- 
RIER for many years past, not only morally but in 


delay publication of this issue twenty-four 


writing, and a constant advertiser, and his name was 
probably arbitrarily placed on the Committee list 
with the rest. It seems to us that this is a scheme for 
the purpose of advancing the business of a sheet 
music house, and it is an excellent one for that 
house—if it succeeds. It is good business judgment, 
enterprising and shrewd; but such houses as the 
Oliver Ditson-Co., G. Schirmer, John Church Co., 
Maxwell Company, Carl Fischer, White-Smith Co., 
Schubert, Stern & Co., Schroeder, Arthur P. 
Schmidt, Breitkopf & Haertel and Novello, Ewer 
& Co. are also interested in publications, and 
while they will not go on any committees to 
advance their business interests they will probably 
protect them in a judicious manner. Why was it 
not possible to organize a Committee that was free 
from all pecuniary and business interests and that 
really represented a sentiment? Because there is 
against THe Musicat Courter. 
There are some few individual prejudices, just as 
they exist against the Tribune, and there are certain 
personal interests opposed to THE Musica Cou- 
RIER, just as there are political interests opposed to 
the Times and the Sun; but otherwise there are 
no sentiments of any kind that are of any con- 
sequence opposed to this paper, and even if such 
were the case locally it would not amount to any- 
thing anyway, because this—THeE Musicat Covu- 
RIER—is a universal publication that goes all over 
the globe, and is not merely a local enterprise. 


no sentiment 





ROM Dennison, Ohio, a Conservatory of Music 
sends this paper a circular issued by Mr. Mc- 
Fadden, who is evidently a richly endowed musi 
We will print it verbatim. There 
doubt that Mr. McFadden will aid very much to- 
ward the happiness of those people 


cian. is no 


IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


who are lucky enough to get into 
the hails in which these entertain 
ments are given. What we desire 
to call attention to, however, is the fact that Mr. 
McFadden does not limit his field at all to any one 
instrument, nor does he even state which one of 
those instruments mentioned by him is played by 
Greatest of all, however, remains the fact 
that he is an American and that his training is 
American. Would that there were more McFad- 
dens, flats or sharps! And this is without any per- 
sonal allusion to Mr. McFadden. 


him. 


I WILL PLEASE YOU! 
And All That Music! 
Sweet music will be highly executed at the en 
tertainment. 
BY A. H. M’FADDEN, 


Of America and American Training 


Love 


PROFESSOR OF VOCAL AND INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC 
His entertainments are instructive and most 
truly elicits the warmest appreciation of every 
body. 


GRAND VOCAL MUSIC 
Endowed with Divine Inspiration 

Culled from the richest and most delightful mu- 
sical compositions of every land for the express 
purpose of promoting happiness to all who ap- 
preciate music. 

It should be kindly remembered that Mr. Mc- 
Fadden has given hundreds of dollars to Sabbath 
schools and churches 

You should hear his select music from the Ma- 


rine Band and from the best composers in the 
world. It is the theme of admiration in his pro- 
fession, 


NO GRAPHAPHONE USED 

Splendid instruments, beautiful melodies, solos 
on piano, organ, mandolin, banjo, clarinet, chime 
bells, zither, sweet singing and elocution 

Enjoy music while we live. No branch of edu- 
cation requires so much time and expense 

Mr. McFadden has performed in most all the 
cities of the East and West. In Detroit and other 
cities, he is said to be superior to Alf. Burnett or 
Musical Dale as a guitarest. 

Tickets to be secured at 
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RITICISM, if it is to be 
subject to the decision of 
a lay jury which is to 
assess damages for wounded 
feelings in case a musician, 
either engaged in composi- 
tion, conducting or performing, 
feels himself aggrieved—if a 
lay jury is to decide this and to 
say what the grievance is to amount 
to in dollars and cent~, capitalists will 
not be very much tempted to put 
large sums of money into music papers, for it is 
only possible for a well established paper that has its 
income and its resources to be able to meet such 
suits. New papers, not being able to cope with 
them because of the fact that they are new, there- 
fore become a tempting bait for those who are ag- 
grieved, and new papers will not be able to secure 
people with money, or institutions with financial 
strength to aid them because of the danger of the 
whole capital being swept away with a few suits. 

We do not remember how many suits have been 
entered against this paper and dismissed after liti- 
gation, as either worthless or having no merit or 
being legally void, but there have been quite a num- 
ber, and it is not possible to remember the loss sus- 
tained by this company on account of libel suits, 
but in the general parlance of the newspaper world 
and in the general newspaper field it is considered 
generally good advertising to have libel suits, be- 
cause they are considered by the journalistic cult 
as good advertising; in fact, some journalists, with 
whom we do not exactly agree, consider it the life 
of a paper. 

There is hardly a criticism published in any pa- 
per, or in any paper that criticises music, or in any 
daily paper that criticises musicians, that does not 
contain a grievance from the point of view of the 
person criticised, and there is now a way of assess- 
ing the damage through a lay jury, which may feel 
that a person is entitled to a cent, ten cents or a 
whole million dollars, as the case may be. It all 
depends upon the lay jury, which does not know 
anything about music, but which knows something 
about the lacerated feelings, but absolutely nothing 
about music, and therefore it is not exactly the 
kind of institution to which to appeal from a tech- 
nical point, although the appeal from the technical 
point of view may be very successful, and therein 
lies the danger in the criticism. The rule if es- 
tablished enables any musician who feels as if he 
or she had been wounded because of a remark made 
in any paper to go before a lay jury and exhibit 
a state of feeling, and then get a money verdict for 
that feeling to the extent the jury assesses it 

The editors of newspapers will feel themselves in 
a very insecure position if they study this thing 
carefully. Putting aside all questions of motives 
the fact remains that our music critics have preju- 
dices, and prejudices are motives. In all directions 
it is found that there is some kind of a motive for 
contra writing. Either it is against the school of 
singing or against the school of music or against 
the kind of music or against the instrument (if it is 
a piano), or against the manager, or against the 
composer, or composers. There are innumerable 
bases for prejudice and for motives and for analysis, 
some more or less colored, some more or less 
tinged with a certain personal interest, even in- 
direct interest, and so there is always at the bottom 
of a critic’s statement regarding a performance, or 
a performer or a composer of compositions, or a 
publisher of publications some leaning or motive. 
Unless a criticism is entirely in the abstract there 
must be such a thing as a motive, and even in the 
abstract sometimes motives prevail, but when it 
comes down to the very concrete criticism of a per- 
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son in the nature of his composition, or his perform- 
ance, or her singing, or her playing, or her acting, 
or her dancing, it will always be understood that 
some motive must exist, particularly when it is an 
aggressive, a strong and powerful criticism that 
expresses decided opinions regarding that person 
or the work done, and such a criticism is now al- 
ways subject to a libel suit which can go before a 
lay jury (and outside even of mere technical points) 
in order to see if, through some technical criticism 
or some technical appearance or phenomenon, a 
person’s feelings have been wounded, in his own 
estimation, or in the estimation of his friends. 

In view of this, what will be the attitude of the 
critics and of the publishers and of the owners of 
papers? New papers cannot be started with that 
thing in view, even with a large sum of money, 
because if there are a number of papers in the 
same line of journalism, criticisms will be in- 
spired and lawsuits will be inspired for the purpose 
of irritating and annoying the editors and proprie- 
tors. Whoever has a large sum of money in the 
bank today for the purpose of investing it in a 
new music paper will, we are sorry to say, certainly 
not be encouraged by the trend of events, because 
even if a suit cannot be at the end of the time suc- 
cessfully won, it will cost money to defend, and 
even although that money may be looked upon as 
expended for advertising, papers without capital 
cannot afford and cannot get the benefit of such 
advertising, and it is a question also as to whether 
it is advertising, it all depending upon the nature 
and the character of the suit, or of the persons in- 
volved, or of their relative standing as compared 
with the nature and character of the publication. For 
instance, it would not be very much of an adver- 
tisement if a vaudeville singer should sue THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, although it would be a great ad- 
vertisement if a man like Theodore Thomas would 
sue THE Musicac Courter. There is just this differ- 
ence between the nature and character of the per 
sons and their relations to the paper in the musical 
world. 

The daily papers are not very anxious for libel 
suits, because they consider themselves sufficiently 
advertised as it is, and because they are not look- 
ing for any great extraneous advertising, knowing 
that their field is limited to the locality in which 
they are published. Libel suits coming from mu- 
sicians and singers and composers and actors and 
players could not do much good in the way of ad- 
vertising or renown to a daily paper, and therefore 
the chances and risks that are run of being sub- 
merged by libel suits by the kind of articles that 
have appeared in the daily papers during recent 
years regarding composers, musicians, singers, ac- 
tors and performers generally would lead one to 
conclude that, through the recent case that has oc- 
curred in this city, some change must be made in 
the attitude of criticism in order to avoid such suits. 

The question is whether it is not necessary for the 
time being to abrogate criticism altogether. After 
all, it is a personal question, depending upon the 
way in which the impression is made upon the per- 
son who is privileged to write. One person out of a 
thousand, or one person out of twenty thousand, 
has the distinct privilege of writing and sending it 
out for publication. It is a question of an impres- 
sion made upon the person. It has much of its 
value on account of its publication. If its publica- 
tion is going to result in the loss of money to the 
daily paper, the daily paper cannot take any chances 
at all, because there is no limit to the number of 
persons who may feel themselves aggrieved. 

For instance, a line might appear in one of the 
daily papers as follows: “Mme. van Twillie would 
be able to sing the songs of Schubert and Brahms 
in accordance with the interpretation which she 
evidently is enabled to give them, if she were pos- 
sessed of a voice cultivated under the proper 
method.” 
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Now, this is a rather innocent statement as com 
pared to many that appear, and yet Mme. van 
Twillie is in a position to claim that her feelings 
have been aggrieved and injured, because it would 
make no difference to her if the lawyer would show 
to the jury how far her interpretation was satisfac 
tory; as long as her voice method was a bad one 
she could not get any engagements, because no one 
wants to hear interpretation without a good vocal 
method. No matter how little her feelings were 
hurt she could at once stop singing. She could 
say that she could not get any further engagements, 
but, outside of that, her feelings have been hurt, 
and her feelings are worth to her about $100,000 
She is a woman; she is tender; she has no other 
sources of income. She became prostrated when 
she read this, because she believed thoroughly in 
her vocal training and she felt as if her voice had 
been properly placed, &c. 

hese things occur continually in all of the cities 
What are the daily papers going to do with this 
matter, for, at any time, the service of papers in a 
libel suit may ensue and an expense all the way 
from $25 to $150, or maybe more, be incurred 
lhe daily papers can be inundated with these law 
suits, if a lay jury is able to decide what the value 
of a person’s feelings, particularly of a sensitive 
musical person’s feelings, may amount to, becaus« 
of a criticism that hurt—hurt nobody but the per 
son involved, if it hurt even that person 

Of course, this may not be the legal view of the 
case, but it is the common sense way of looking at 
it. Many newspapers have been sued for libel 


lave not 


thousands of times, and yet, while they 
been compelled to pay the damages, they have been 
forced to spend money in defending themselves, 
but they have not been brought into court on such 


pretenses as thes« It has always been outside of 






criticism. As for criticism itself, a special paper 
that is published for the purpose of demonstrating 

its criticism its estimate of musical work 
of all kinds may and probably will be permitted to 


continue its function, which is a legitimate pursuit, 
but the daily papers are not special papers 

\ musical journal is published for circu 
lation among musicians and musical peopl 
and people who are apt to understand and appr« 
ciate the value of all criticism from a musical point 
of view, and who will understand exactly the grad 
and character and channel in which the musician 
lives, operates, sings, plays or composes; and no 
matter what may be said in a musical paper regard 
ing any conductor or singer or player, &c., it only 
affects him in so far as it appeals to the people in 
his own class who will, to some extent, understand 
what his tendencies are and who have the artistic 
judgment anyway. 

How are the daily papers now to regulate this 
case, when, by a decision of a lay jury, any mu 
sician—any kind of a musician before the public, 
either a singer, a player or a performer of any 
kind, or a composer—how are these daily papers 
going to handle the case when such a person can, 
at any time, go before a lay jury and claim injuries 
to their feelings for the purpose of demanding dam 
ages, and will the daily papers take such risks? 
Can they afford to fill their columns with retractions 
after spending money to defend a suit, and can they 
continue, as they have in the past, in their severe 
criticism of all kinds of musical works and of mu- 
sical people? It is a serious question. It applies 
to actors, also to dramatists, so far as the daily 
papers are concerned. Under the ruling that has 
recently taken place, if it proves to be successful 


which seems very improbable to the legal minds to 


which this matter has been submitted—Richard 
Mansfield, Miss Nethersole, Miss Marlow, Mrs 
Patrick Campbell, and, in Boston, Mlle. Duse, 


would have magnificent opportunities for securing 


4 
1 


large damages through libel suits against daily 
papers. Miss Mary Miinchhoff would have excel 
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lent chances in the city of New York against some 
of the daily papers for what has been said by some 
of them about her singing. And a pianist who was 
mentioned last week in one of the dailies here (who 
has not even performed yet) would have an excel- 
lent case against that daily paper. He was 
roundly denounced as a person incapable of play- 
ing, although he can bring witnesses by the dozen 
to swear that he can play according to their judg- 
ment as experts, and that is all that is necessary. 
This pianist’s feelings must have been hurt, and 
Miss Miinchhoff’s feelings must have been hurt, 
and Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s feelings must have 
been hurt by these references to them. As long as 
it is a question of feelings being hurt through a 
criticism and a jury of laymen being placed in a 
position to assess the damages, there is no chance 
whatever for criticism except in a very limited 
sphere, in a scope which is so narrow, and from 
which it cannot extract itself in order to be plain 
and straight and correct and truthful, that it be- 
comes useless, so far as the daily papers are con- 
cerned, unless they want to subject themselves to 
these inconveniences. 

As for music papers, if they are going to be sub- 
jected to it, as we said before, the opportunity now 
exists for the establishment of any number of them 
with capital to be swamped through libel suits. 
\ny new paper, any young journal that would re- 
fuse to be aggressive in musical journalism would 
find no readers. If it becomes aggressive in criti- 
cism, libel suits will at once be introduced, and that 
will cost a great deal of money, and capitalists are 
not likely to plant their money in schemes of that 
kind. 

Naturally, the criticism that does not cause any 
)ffense is a criticism which cannot be tolerated, be- 
cause that cannot be the law and principle of criti- 
cism, not to cause offense. The principle of criti- 
cism is to express, in truthful language, forcibly or 
otherwise, as the critic at the time feels, what the 
impression is that was made upon him. If it is 
understood that that impression is to be regulated 
by what might happen in the shape of a libel suit 
for lacerated feelings the criticism at once is par- 
alyzed, and loses its force and its character, and no- 
body will read it, and it will have no value what- 
ever. The only person who will read it will be the 
one ‘who is criticised without having his feelings 
The rest of the world will not take any in- 
terest in it. 


hurt. 


HE New York 
Herald, of Mon- 
day, published ex- 
tracts of a debate that took place in London on 
Sunday last regarding this question: “Are Dra- 
And the Herald then 


THE “HERALD” AND 


THE CRITICS. 


matic Critics of Any Use?” 


commented as follows: 


If the average theatregoer were asked his opinion he 
would say that he doesn’t care a rap for the individual 
opinion of a “critic,” whose praise has often sent him to 
see a poor play and whose adverse notice might make 
him miss a good one 

lhe know all critic and his long winded effusions are 
relics of old time journalism that are wholly out of place 
nowadays. The theatregoer doesn’t want anything more 


than a fair and square report, by a reporter, of what the 
play was about, who acted it and what the audience—not 
what the critics—thought of the performance. And when 
the latter disagree, as they generally do, who is to decide? 

After all the gallery god is the best critic going. Find 
out what he thinks and you'll generally know whether or 
not the play 1s worth seeing. 

If the question before the O. P. Club had been “Should 
the dramatic critic be declared, like the dodo, extinct?” 
t would have been much more to the point. 

This upholds the position taken by THE Musica. 
COURIER in its article on “Heroes and Critics,” in 
which it is predicted that, unless the critics change 
their attitude, their occupation will be gone. They 


will be particularly affected in their future if they, 
in the course of their professional work, introduce 
extraneous duties, such, for instance, as the assist- 





ance given a mediocre musician for the purpose of 
carrying out some personal spleen. After all, as so 
frequently stated in these columns, music is a ques- 
tion of impression made upon the one person at the 
time, and the liver has a good deal to do with it 
occasionally. Therefore, the Herald is very correct 
in stating that the effect produced upon the audi- 
ence is of more value to the player, singer, per- 
former, composer and actor than upon the critic, 
because the entire audience cannot have liver com- 
plaint at one time. Quinine sometimes affects mu- 
sical criticism because the hearing is disturbed, and 
the chromatic scale gets mixed in the critic’s mind. 
It is a fact well known today in musical circles and 
among the managers that a notice in the Herald 
(which has no musical critic) is worth more than a 
notice in all of the other dailies combined—for busi- 
ness purposes, and, of course, if we exclude busi- 
ness from these musical affairs they will all fall to 
the ground. The managers use the phrase “commer- 
cial purposes,” and the managers all will tell you 
that, for these purposes, a notice in the Herald of 
two lines is worth more than whole columns in all 
the other daily papers combined, and they look to the 
Herald for that notice for New York, and they look 
to THE MusicaL Courter for that notice for the 
world at large. Now, instead of the critics making 
themselves more valuable to their own papers and 
to themselves, they are continually conducting their 
affairs so that this commercial purpose becomes 
more and more removed as a necessity for man- 
agers and musicians and artists as the years roll 
along. What should be done by the critics is for 
them to follow the advice of this paper and make 
themselves more valuable to the musical public and 
not identify themselves with cliques and with cer- 
tain individual artists and with certain schools and 
with certain interests, but to become eclectic and 
broad and big; and having already followed THE 
Musica Courrer’s advice by signing their names, 
they should insist upon signing their names to 
every criticism. If things do not change, the func- 
tion of musical criticism in the city of New 
York in the daily papers will certainly be eliminated 
as the Herald has started in to do it. 





IBRETTO means “a little book,” but little 
books, like gems, require for their produc- 
tion artists of special genius and knowledge. Years 
ago it was written: “Notwithstanding the large 
number of operatic works which find favor with the 
public, it would be difficult to se- 
lect from among them a dozen 
libretti which satisfy a healthy and 
educated mind.” The author mentions several 
operas which have been injured by bad libretti, in- 
stancing especially “Il Flauto Magico,” with 
Schikaneder’s idiotic pseudo-Freemasonic text, and 
tells us that Beethoven, the first musician of the 
age, and Goethe, the first poet of the age, both re- 
garded as the best the libretto of Cherabins, “Les 
deux Journess.” 

It is a simple story in three acts, each of which 
is short and decisive, full of action and easy of com- 
prehension. Beethoven placed in the second rank 
the book of Spontini’s “La Vestale,” and Goethe 
that of “Il matrimonio segreto.” Since those old 
days things have gone from bad to worse, and in 
modern opera the libretto is really a negligible 
quantity, while in modern comic opera of the Amer- 
ican brand it is usually a thing to shudder at. Yet 
if we are ever to have American opera or opera in 
English—call it what you please—we must have 
good libretti. A good libretto cannot be made out 
of a novel, nor even from a drama. Goethe looked 
to Beethoven for a setting of his “Faust,” but the 
musician, when spoken to on the subject, lifted up 
his hands and exclaimed, “Das ware eim stiick 
Arbeit.” * We have all heard Gounod’s “Faust”; the 
music we do not speak about, but the libretto is as 
like Goethe’s text as the statue of Sunset Cox is to 
the Apollo Belvidere, 


LIBRETTI. 


If an opera is, as Marx describes it, “a drama in 
which, in lieu of ordinary speech, an elevated ut- 
terance, the language of music and song, is intro- 
duced, with the same artistic rights and truth as, in 
the higher drama, poetry supersedes the prose of 
common life,” it will be seen that the librettist must 
combine various talents. He must be a dramatist, 
for the work he is collaborating in has to be given 
on the stage; he must be a poet, more or less, for 
the language in it is the language of song; and he 
must know music—at least, he must know enough 
about it to make the expression of the text and the 
musical expression of the composer accord. Wag- 
ner, we know, solved the difficulty by writing his 
own libretti, except that of “The Flying Dutch- 
man.” He wrote them also long before his labors 
resulted in a music drama. The Wagner epigoni 
do not number among them a man at once a great 
poet and a great master of music. The most ex- 
traordinary attempt at writing a libretto was that 
of Zola. He was not a dramatist, hard as he tried 
to be one, for his analytic system, so effective in 
his novels, was the opposite of the synthesis re- 
quired in drama. He did not know much of music 
(it is said he played the clarinet), yet he understood 
something of the duty of a librettist. Speaking of 
the text of Bruneau’s “Messidor,” which was not 
taken from one of his novels, but an original work, 
he said: “The task of the poet is to furnish the mu- 
sician a large theme, in which are developed gen- 
eral ideas and grand human sentiments.” But the 
librettist must do more than furnish a theme; he 
must work it out. It may look easy, as easy as 
writing fourteen lines and calling them a sonnet. 
But when you set out with your theme for a sonnet 

* * * that deliberate cage 
In which to keep wild thoughts like birds in thrall, 


there is hard labor to perfect it. The author has 


To fight for form, to struggle and to rage 
Until at last upon the conquered page, 
A thing of beauty stands a joy to all, 


as says Alfred Douglas, in his charming sonnet on 
the work. But the form for which the librettist 
has to struggle is musical form. Given a good 
theme, given a good stage plot, he still has a hard 
task; his verbal accents must suit the musical ac- 
cents; his rhythm, the musical rhythm; he must be 
a master of metrical polyphony, to use the phrase 
of an Italian critic. 

These, however, are perhaps counsels of perfec- 
tion which nobody will follow, as long as the li- 
bretto is regarded as a mere peg to hang some 
music on. We can hardly expect to find a great 
poet and a great composer working in harmony; 
they are both of the “genius irritabile.” 

In comic opera or operetta collaboration is more 
feasible. Witness the successes of Gilbert and Sul 
livan, where the composer condescended to plav 
second fiddle. We may accuse the musician of 
what has been delicately called “involuntary phrase 
imitation,” and the poet of indulging too much in 
topsy-turvy humor, still the results were delightful, 
if only as a relief from the banalities that preceded 
them. 

It is useless in the prevailing craze of New York 
for works of foreigners whose language they do 
not understand to speak about libretti in English 
for either grand opera or opera’ comique—things 
unimaginable in the present condition of American 
fashionable taste. But we certainly might have 
some improvement in the texts of our operettas, at 
least we hope so. We dare not accuse most of 
them of being badly constructed, vulgar and full of 
bad taste, for fear of being dragged before a jury if 
we expressed our opinion frankly. 





Le typographical error in the story of Wag- 

ner’s first wife in our last issue was apparent 
to our readers. The date of the Wagner letter 
should have read August 20, 1858. 
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WGN DOCTORS DISAGREE. 


“Thematic Coincidences ” from the 
“Sunday Tribune.” 


TH: UNCONSCIOUS IMITATION.” 


How the ‘‘Sun”’ Views 
the Principle. 














HE recent suit for libel against THz Musicat Courier 
was temporarily decided against this paper in a lower 
court. The testimony introduced was chiefly of 

an expert nature, and the points brought forward 
illustrated a distinct and diametric difference of 


opinion, and, indeed, certain witnesses for the plain- 





tiff did not agree among themselves. For reasons 
unnecessary to explain, the defendant, this paper, did 


not cross-examine the witnesses for the other side 





on technical points. As it was shown that there 

were distinct differences of opinion on principles 

and on details, this paper, devoted for over twenty years to the elucidation 

of musical art, musical theories, musical affairs and music, certainly had the 

privilege of an opinion of its own. Later on it will be decided whether 

such an opinion constitutes a libel. If the doctors disagree it seems as if 

either all criticism of music might become libelous or none can be libel- 
ous. But of that, more anon. 

No one ever accused the plaintiff in the case of “stealing,” and we refer 
to this here because Mr. Krehbiel, in his eminently fair analysis, uses that 
word in the headlines of his Tribune article. The word was not used in the 
alleged libel and was not permitted during the trial, because it had never 
been used, and Mr. Krehbiel probably merely heard of its introduction. 
The records show that no expression of such a nature was in any way 
or shape brought to light, except by the attorney of the plaintiff, and was 
withdrawn. 

And here it is well to remark that nearly all the critics of music on the 
daily papers have been exceedingly just in their attitude toward the case in 
court; with the exception of one they did not color the proceedings and 
they are not responsible for the sad spectacle which was made of the mu- 
sical art in the travesties of the reporters as they were published in the 
daily papers. This system of ridiculing art and music and transforming 
serious art problems into comedies and farces in the columns of the daily 
press exercises a depressing influence upon all those who are devoted to 
artistic pursuits. 

Mr. Krehbiel discusses the question of Thematic Coincidences, and we 
print a portion of his remarks in italics, because that was the very opinion 


expressed by Mr. Blumenberg on the witness stand; in fact, the stenog- 


rapher’s minutes show that the language represents the same idea. Mr 
Krehbiel says, among other things: 


There are few critics of knowledge, experience and self 
respect who trouble themselves to hunt down or record 
phases that sound reminiscent. They all know that mu 
sical literature is full of thematic coincidences, that some 
of them are the products of unconscious imitation, others 
of conscious quotation, and still others the fruits of 
familiar devices of composition employed frequently be- 
cause they make easy the process of composition when the 
inventive faculty becomes jaded. It would be a simple task 
to cite examples by the score of each of these classes. For 
entirely conscious and frank use of other men’s ideas 

among the great composers we should have to go back a 

century or more. There was a time when all musical ideas 

were considered much in the light of public property. 

Then it was not the idea itself so much as the treatment 

given to it by which the musician s skill was judged. Han 

del’s habit of taking themes from the works of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries has caused voluminous com- 
ment, but none of it has been so illuminative of the cus- 
toms of his period as an incident relatéd to the writer by 

Dr. Chrysander in 1890. While Handel was playing sec 

ond violin in the opera at Hamburg, Keyser, the conductor 

and composer, was called on for a new opera. He was a 

man of dissolute habits and prone to laziness. Feeling se- 

cure in the vast fame which he had already won, he handed 

a libretto to Handel and asked him to set it. The second 

fiddler went to work and produced a score that caused 

a sensation when it was performed. It was “Almira,” 

Handel’s first opera, in which the famous melody “Lascia 
ch’io pianga” appears as an instrumental saraband. The 
light of Keyser’s name began to grow dim in the rays of 

the rising sun. This was “most tolerable and not to be 
endured.” Keyser took the libretto, changed the title and 
set it himself in the hope of giving Handel’s opera a death- 
blow. Meanwhile the young composer had found a noble 
patron and gone to Italy. There he heard of Keyser’s pro- 
ceeding, and contrived an ingenious revenge. He sent to 
a friend in the orchestra at Hamburg, procured a copy of 
the new opera, selected the most pleasing numbers, and 
utilized their melodies in a series of pieces which he 
brought out. 

Nothing could more aptly illustrate the frankness with 
which communal ownership in musical ideas was recog- 
nized in the eighteenth century than this story. The art 
of composition was then not altogether original creation; 
it was also transformation and transfiguration, the supe- 
rior genius of the great composer disclosing itself in the 
higher and better life with which he informed existing 
organisms. When Handel utilized the melodies of Key- 
ser, Erba, Urio, Stradella, Kuhnau and half a dozen other 
composers, he did something analogous to Shakespeare's 
proceeding in rewriting the plays of some of his prede- 
cessors. The parallel was suggested to Dr. Chrysander 
by the Tribwne’s “Musical Pilgrim” after he had heard 
the story of the Keyser score, and the learned biographer 
of Handel replied: “The parallel is absolutely complete.” 
He then told of his discovery, recently made, that not 
only had Da Ponte helped himself liberally to Bertati’s 
book on the same subject in writing the libretto of “Don 
Giovanni,” but even Mozart had not scorned to borrow 
some clever suggestions from Gazzaniga’s score. 

There has been no more nonchalant utilizer of melodic 
phrases which have come to belong to the common stock 
in trade of composers than Wagner; yet it would be the 
height of folly to set him down as a plagiarist. On a 
challenge it would probably be easy to produce 100-fore- 
runners of the familiar melody which forms the prelude to 
the third act of “Lohengrin,” the beginning of which is 
shown at (c) in the following example: 




















Before suggesting anything about its origin, let me 
identify its companions. The first (a) is from the varia- 
tions which make up the last movement of Beethoven's 
“Eroica” symphony; the second (b) is the fundamental 
theme of Gounod’s oratorio, “The Redemption,” out of 
which at Birmingham the composer constructed a sacred 
song, the autograph manuscript of which is in the writer’s 
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collection; the fourth is from the second subject of the 
first movement of Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony. I 
have given only the beginning of each illustration and re- 
tained the original keys, but he will be an unmusical per- 
son, indeed, who shall not recognize the fact that the four 
phrases are practically identical. Had they been con- 
tinued it would further appear that they are constructed 
according to a convenient formula which has stood com- 
posers in good stead for two centuries at least. It rests 
on one of the most familiar of harmonic progressions—a 
progression which discloses itself in the simple playing of 
the following parallel between a phrase from Beethoven’s 
C minor String Quartet, op. 18, No. 4, and the tenor 
solo, “Domine Deus” from Rossini’s “ Messe Solenelle”: 


a 





Oo - mi - ac_ De - us Rex_ ss coe. 


Here, the musician would say, we have the tonic triad, 
followed by the chord of the dominant seventh. How long 
has this handy device been known to composers? Good- 
ness knows! There is an example in Paccini’s ‘“Alex- 
andro nell’ Indie,” composed in 1758, and Gluck, Haydn, 
Mozart, Viotti, Romberg, Beethoven, Rode, Spohr, Schu- 
bert, Donizetti, and perhaps every composer of the last 
century might be drawn on for examples. Let the lover 
of “Lucia di Lammermoor” recall Edgardo’s final air “Fra 
poco a me ricovero,” of which I give the beginning as a 
parallel to the beginning of Schubert’s song, “Morgen- 
gruss,” from the cycle called “Die Schéne Miillerin”; (a) 
Schubert, (b) Donizetti: 














Gu-ten Mor. gen scho-ne Mus te - oe 

















Fra po-cos me f1- CO -te-Fo. 


Wagner not only used the handy formula described here, 
but many phrases and figures which may have lingered in 
his mind as echoes of music heard. In the following ex- 
ample the impulse is obvious enough. A musical delinea- 
tion of watery movement of ravishing charm is the clarinet 
figure (a) in this group of examples. It is from Men- 
delssohn’s overture, “Die Schéne Melusine’—Wagner 
opies it (b) in the instrumental introduction to the pro- 
ygue (Norn Scene) in “G6tterdammerung,’ and so (c) 


did Rheinberger in his ‘‘Waldmahrchen” : 


a 





We cannot say that the copying here was a conscious 
ict, for the figure belongs to the stock elements of musical 
delineation. A more troublesome problem is presented by 
the paraphrase of a fragment from Mendelssohn’s “Varia- 
ions sérieuses,” for piano, op. 54, which becomes the 
highly poignant and significant theme typical of the 
iviour’s lament (“‘Heilandsklage”) in “Parsifal,” as dis- 
closed in the following parallel—(a) Mendelssohn, (b) 
Wagner: 


ag! 





The Wagnerian list might be greatly extended. It is a 
amiliar observation that the theme of the “Nibelungs” is 


the subject of the Scherzo in the D minor String Quartet 
of Schubert, and that Siegmund seems about to sing 
Schumann’s “O Sonnenschein” when he notes the glitter 
of the sword hilt in “Die Walkiire.” But there are many 
more parallels. The Fool theme in “Parsifal” may be 
found in seventeenth century organ music; the theme of 
Siegfried, the Volsung, is a feature of Loewe’s oratorio, 
“Die Siebenschlafer,” and the effect of the sword motive 
is foreshadowed in the trumpet call in the scene from 
Weber’s “Oberon” beginning “Ocean, thou mighty mon- 
ster.” I speak here of effect merely, for to think of any 
composer borrowing from another when using the inter- 
vals of the common chord is absurd. As little would it 
occur to accuse Mendelssohn of having borrowed the ca- 
dence (b) in the next illustration from the cadence (a): 


a 











He_ re men-bershis chil dren 


The likeness is unmistakable, of course, The first (a) 
is from the slow movement in Beethoven's Violin Con- 
certo, the second (b) from the arioso, “But the Lord Is 
Mindful of His Own,” in “St. Paul.” Another illustration 
of the use of common property in the same oratorio is at 
hand in this example: 
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Be olasphemes God. He blaspnemesGod 


and some familiar analogies. Here (a) is from Schubert's 
Piano Fantasia in F minor for four hands; (b) from the 
chorus, “Stone Him to Death.” Music is full of such me 
lodic progressions, which are a veritable “pons asinorum.” 
Note examples in the first movement of Beethoven's “Pas- 
toral” symphony and the chorus “Be Not Afraid” (“Thy 
help is near. Thy help is near,” &c.) in “Elijah.” Of a 
similar nature is the descending phrase, with its chromatic 
peculiarity, of which we find a fivefold exposition in the 
next example. At (a) we have half a period as it figures 
in the introduction to the familiar song “Adieu,” composed 
by an unknown musician named von Weyrauch, but still 
attributed to Schubert; at (b) we have three measures 
from the overture to “Les Deux Journées,” by Cherubini; 
at (c) a phrase from Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Prayer” ; 
at (d) a bit from one of the canzonets which Haydn wrote 
to English words in London; at (e) a line from the song 
of Little Buttercup in Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Pinafore.” 


a 














Despairat tength ce-veals the smart 











Snuff and to - bac-cy and ex. cel-lent ju. cky 


There is.no occasion for wasting words over such coin- 
cidences. Doubtless they could be multiplied many times 
by a little research. Neither shall I lose time by discussing 
the following parallels ; to point to their sources will suffice : 
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Here (a) is Zerlina’s air in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” ; 


(b) the theme of an andantino by Beethoven (Peters, 


Book II) : 











(a) from Florestan’s great air, “In des Leben’s Frihling- 
stagen,” in Beethoven’s “Fidelio”; (b) from Schubert's 
song, “Geheimes” : 











Se-gen und Lie. der er- ti - nen im und 


(a) from the hunting chorus in Weber’s “Freischiitz”’; 
(b) from Schumann’s “Zigeunerleben” : 








(a) from the scherzo of Mendelssohn’s _ “Scotch” 
Symphony: (b) from Guilmant’s Melody in G, for organ 
op. 46, No. 4 . 

One of the most interesting cases of thematic coinci- 
dence on record, and one that is inexplicable on the 
ground of either conscious appropriation or unconscious 


What do all these examples and their learned application prove? Just 
exactly what this paper contended for, viz., that themes, subjects and 
phrases were not original. If they are not original with Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c., and if Shakespeare was a borrower, is it to 
be expected that suddenly an original composer is discovered in America 
through the accident of a libel case against THe Musicat Courier, or is 
that composer also not original? Which is it? 

That is the question the lay jury had to decide. THe Musicar Cot 
RIER and its editor said “No.” Mr. Krehbiel deliberately and after a care- 
ful search endorses the editor of THE Musicat Courter, and says “No.” 
The iay jury says ‘““Yes”—that is those who know nothing whatever about 
music say “Yes.”” Such a verdict can, as a matter of course, never stand, 
and virtually does not stand uncontested at this moment. 

The Sun of October 19 comes to the rescue in a manner entirely its 
own. It discloses how it is possible after all to be original, viz., by being a 


genius. Here is its paragraph: 


It looks as if the young Italians were not of fruitful inventive- 
ness in the production of thematic ideas. All the good tunes have 


not been written yet. John Stuart Mill confessed that for a time 
he was troubled with a fear that because there were only seven 
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imitation, is found in Mendelssohn’s overture to “A Mid 
summer Night’s Dream” and Weber's opera “Oberon. 
The melody of the coda of the overture (a) in the follow- 
ing example and the song of the mermaids in the finale 
of the second act of the opera (b) are almost identical 


as see: 





Mendelssohn wrote his overture between July and 
August, 1826, according to Marx and the date on the 
manuscript. Weber sketched “Oberon” in January, 1826 
and it was brought out in April, but in London, whither 
er. Mendels 


Mendelssohn did not go till three years la 
sohn was seventeen years old; Weber a ripe composer 
about to go down into his grave. It is in the highest de 
gree improbable that the former heard any of the opera 
before it was brought out in London, and yet less than 
three months afterward the overture was finished. The 
fragments are merely the descending scale, but rhythmical 
likeness, pauses upon the same intervals, makes them 
sound almost identical. George Grove would never | 
that Mendelssohn could by any means have adopted the 


1ear 


idea from Weber, while John Ella, treating it as Weber's 
yet defends Mendelssohn from the charge of plagiarism 
He says: “The excellent treatment of this fragment of 


Weber’s melody, in its adapted form, never fails to pro 


duce sensation. It has been the privilege of all musicians 
to copy their predecessors in design, and the accident of 
the greatest composers to have adopted melodic creations 
similar to those of others. Fuseli’s favorite aphorism at 


once defines the boundary of imitation in asserting that 


‘Genius may adopt, but never steals.’ It is by recog 


c 


nizing the truth set forth in this aphorism that one can 
contemplate with equanimity and without harsh judgment 
the mass of thematic coincidences which a fair knowledge 
of musical literature discloses H. E. K 


tones in the seale all the possible melodic ideas were nearly ex- 

hausted. But it has been noted that in spite of the immense drain 

made on the scale by Bach and Mozart and Weber and Beethoven 

and Schubert and Schumann there were still tunes enough to make 
a Dvorak, a Tschaikowsky, a Brahms and a Wagner. 

In accordance with the Sun “there are still tunes enough to make” 

and how ?—a Dvorak, a Tschaikowsky, a Brahms and a Wagner. Here 


then we find new themes, new motifs, new ideas, new inspiration. Does the 


fact that these four composers have at times “unconsciously imitated” or 
“copied,” as Mr. Krehbiel and the editor of THE Musicat Courter affirm, 
detract from their genius? If it does not they could not successfully sue for 
libel on the strength of such a statement; could they? And if a lay jury 


would find in their favor would that prove that they did not imitate or copy? 
(nd is the music under discussion in court of the class that justifies com 
parison on the part of the critics with Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, et al 

Have we finally reached that stage in the acrimonious attitude 
What will become of New York and the United 


States, musically speaking, if Tue MusicaL Courier should throw itself 


against 
independent criticism? 
into the arms of the enemy? That would end forever the critic of music in 
\merica—and he cannot see it 


“Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad.” 
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The Critic's 


Opportunity. 





SECOND 


PAPER. 





READING hard upon the heels of 
Mascagni and his cavalier recep- 
tion by the critics comes Raoul 
Pugno, who, as the representative 
of an alien school, had little to 
expect from the autocratic 
body which distributes opin- 
ions On musical matters in New 
York, whose shibboleth is “One 
Lord, One Faith, One Baptism.” 
One writer in an afternoon paper, who appeared to 
think that Pugno was here to be measured by the 
Bertillon method, rather than by the standards of 
art, in a notice a column in length gave two 
“sticks” to the program and the remainder of the 
space to a description of the pianist’s figure, size, 
complexion, clothing and movements. While the 
artist is not built upon the lines of the Apollo Bel- 
videre, his deviation from that classic model is not 
more startling than that of some of the tenors of 
the “roly-poly” order who have passed muster in 
juvenile roles in grand opera. It would seem that 
as a pianist’s size could not interfere materially with 
his interpretation it might have been allowed to 
pass without comment; but a young person “seek- 
ing the bubble reputation” will go far and do much 
in the effort to raise a laugh, and this sally, at once 
irrelevant and uncivil, might be ignored as the mere 
swagger of inexperience were it not for the fact 
that the virtuoso fared little better at the hands of 
those who affected to take him seriously. 

There was barely one point upon which all were 
agreed, and this was precisely the point no one 
present was in a position to decide, from the fact 
that the eccentricities of the accompaniment not 
only obscured the performer’s achievements but in 
many instances even his intentions. It would have 
been impossible for the most accomplished and 
resolute master of “nuance” to score against the 
instrumental confusion that formed the background 
to Pugno’s performance. The chances would have 
been more in his favor could he have anticipated 
the precise moment of the attack or the direction 
from which it was to come. He could never tell in 
advance whether the tentative and uncertain grapple 
of the strings or the ponderous brass, lumbering 
tail of a crescendo, was to betray him. 





in at the 


When, in anticipation of a climax, he smote the 
keyboard until the strings met inside the instru- 
ment and wrangled among themselves, the swell- 


ing wave, for no apparent reason, suddenly sub- 
sided; or, arrested by the leader’s baton, hung sus- 
pended in midair during the critical moment, only 
to thunder in upon a diminuendo with startling ef- 
fect. Several times during the performance of each 
number his execution was reduced to pantomime. 
A notable instance occurred toward the close of the 
Grieg Concerto, when, owing to a belated climax 
in the orchestra, not a note from the piano was 
heard. It was no wonder that Pugno “wiped his 
brow with yards of handkerchief’; no wonder that 
he “cleared his glasses”; something more than or- 
dinary spectacles were required to discover the 
wherefore of some of the readings to which the 
orchestra introduced him. 

These considerations, which disturbed the com- 
placency and arrested the conclusions of the lay- 
man, gave the critics no pause. They were able to 
decide, once for all, that the artist was deficient in 
“nuance”; that he had no “medium range in his 
scheme of dynamics” and that this “characteristic 
of his playing injured the symmetry and proportion 


of both concertos.” No allowance was made for 
the shock the pianist must have received in his vio- 
lent collision with the New York orchestra just 
after having played with the Boston Symphony; 
nor for the nervous strain inseparable from the en- 
deavor to preserve “proportion and symmetry” as 
the billows of brass rolled over him. Acting, pre- 
sumably, on the belief that the orchestra could do 
no wrong these writers were unanimous in the 
opinion that its work was “good, if not finished,” 
and unhesitatingly placed the responsibility for the 
lack of shading upon the pianist. 

It remains for Pugno to demonstrate virtuosity 
on some future occasion, when he shall be unat- 
tended by the hazards that embarrassed his first ap- 
pearance, and few who witnessed his predicament 
in that memorable encounter will grudge him a 
second opportunity. So far as the daily press is 
concerned the case stands precisely as if nothing 
had been written. Those who read the criticisms 
must have been strongly impressed by the absence 
of anything that resembled “authority” and could 
not escape the inference that the sinister unanimity 
with reference to the one defect was due to some- 
thing other than acute observation, impartial judg- 
ment and a regard for nice distinctions. Here are 
some of the various conclusions at which the critics 
arrived with reference to other points, notably 
those of the intrinsic merit of the compositions and 
the technical difficulties involved: 

New York Times.—This concerto dates from 1777, in 
Mozart’s period of drudgery at Salzburg. It is one of 
those of which he wrote once to his partner that “it would 
make the player sweat.” It does not give that impression 
nowadays. Its technical organization seems simple, yet it 
is not easy to play rightly. The style is not of today, but 
it is not merely the purling mellifluousness that some 
would make it out to be. It is sound and manly, full of 
vigor and of poetic sentiment, and it must be played so 
that these things shall come to the fore. 

It must at the same time be clear and transparent. Mo- 
zart’s purpose was not to treat the piano as an instrument 
orchestral in its character, or to attribute to it a fullness 
and color of tone comparable to the orchestra’s, but to 
emphasize and utilize the contrast of the light, thin tone 
of the piano of his time with the body of the instrumental 
accompaniment. Here are many problems for the player 
of today to solve in interpreting Mozart upon the modern 
piano. 

New York Tribune.—It is not easy to make Mozart’s 
archaic piano music interesting, yet M. Pugno accomplished 
this task, &c. 





New York Journal.—Exactly why he chose Mozart’s E 
flat Concerto No. g it would be difficult to guess. It is 
not one of the Salzburg master’s great works; in fact, it 
is unhesitatingly classed among the list of clavier compo- 
sitions composed for pupils and amateurs, and when played 
these days in a barnlike place like Carnegie Hall, some of 
its intimate beauty is bound to escape by means of the ven- 
tilators. 





New York Sun.—His two numbers on last night’s pro- 
gram were Mozart’s Concerto in E flat, No. 9, and the 
familiar Concerto in A minor of Edward Grieg. These 
two numbers, widely differing in style, gave him full scope 
for the exhibition of his powers. Mozart lovers will recall 
this E flat Concerto as the one which the composer wrote 
at Salzburg in 1777 for a certain Madame Janomy, whom 
he had met in Paris. It is a most melodious and charm- 
ing composition, without any serious difficulties for a mu- 
sical pianist. It was written at a period of Mozart's de- 
velopment when technical difficulties such as passages in 
thirds, sixths and octaves seldom occur. Its chief require- 
ments are a tuneful delivery of the melodies, clearness and 
precision in the ornaments, and smoothness in the runs 
and trills. In short, any player of respectable accomplish- 
ments with a command of rhythm and of a singing tone 
ought to succeed with it. 


These are only a few opinions culled at random 
from the daily press on “the morning after.” They 
necessarily raise the question: If after more than a 
hundred years, notwithstanding all that has been 
written upon the subject of music in general and 
of the classic composers in particular, these gentle- 
men are unable to agree as to the intrinsic merits 
of this, one of Mozart’s best known compositions; 
are not even agreed as to the technical difficulties 
involved, what is their judgment upon Pugno 
worth, pronounced after a single hearing, upon a 
performance attended with difficulties that must 
have hampered and harassed the most phlegmatic 
of musicians? What is the value of their opinions 
on classic music? Do they pronounce the music 
of Mozart “archaic and uninteresting” merely be- 
cause it is lacking in ponderous climaxes and that 
stentorian quality by reason of which much of mod- 
ern music is mere “sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing”? Have we become so accustomed, so wedded 
to the bizarre, the sensational, the artificial that the 
merely musical no longer appeals to us? Is not 
this lack of interest in Mozart due largely to the 
same sort of taste that has driven Shakespeare from 
the modern stage? And upon what does the in- 
difference to Shakespeare rest if not upon the fact 
that he makes no provision for the leg show and is 
deficient in gags? 

Much of modern music owes its popularity to 
precisely the same elements that are responsible for 
the vogue of ragtime. Noise first, last and always 
noise; sharply marked rhythms that attract the at- 
tention of the most obtuse; sudden overwhelming 
climaxes, sensational virtuosity and eccentric read- 
ings—features that in many instances have de- 
scended to pure charlatanry—which take the lis- 
tener by the throat and hammer at the portals of 
consciousness until he is forced to open and cry 
“hold, enough.” The person who prefers Mozart 
to even the best modern music is not deficient in 
taste. His taste as far as it goes is good and he 
is well on the way to an intelligent appreciation of 
the most advanced school. Many persons, did they 
allow themselves the luxury of an independent 
opinion, would admit that they get more pleasure 
out of Mozart than out of Grieg; but on reading the 
newspapers they conclude that it is not good form 
to admire him and they hastily relegate him to the 
category of the impossible along with Mendelssohn, 
the reverent disciple of Bach, and the John the Bap- 
tist of the modern school, who has probably been 
instrumental in bringing more true believers into 
the fold than any other single composer. His voice 
is heard crying in the wilderness of every fron- 
tier community where the charm of music is begin- 
ning to be felt, and he is a most valuable exhorter 
in a musical revival because, while all can under- 
stand him, there is nothing in his work to create a 
taste for the bizarre. He stands in the same rela- 
tion to modern music as Tennyson to English 
poetry. Thousands have read and enjoyed Tenny- 
son who can see nothing in Browning. This does not 
prevent many who are not sufficiently advanced to 
appreciate Tennyson making pretenses in the direc- 
tion of Browning. On the same principle, many 
who could not distinguish between a Mendelssohn 
overture and a Gffeg suite without the aid of a pro- 
gram will sit through an evening of Brahms and 
Beethoven with all the solemnity of a convocation 
of owls, content to await the papers to find out just 
what was going on. 

The work of the older composers is full of charm 
for any musician, amateur or professional, who is 
not hopelessly fad ridden, hopelessly limited by 
sectarian bigotry, or so inert mentally that he re- 
sponds only to the most violent impact upon the 
tympanum. Like the classic poets, the classic com- 
posers would be better liked and better understood 
if they were better known; but their works are sel- 
dom performed with the same intelligence, sym- 
pathy and exhaustive study that are bestowed upon 


the compositions of their later rivals. When the 
work of an early composer appears upon a pro- 
gram it is generally placed there as a foil to some- 
thing more recent. It is assumed that because a 
composer is dead his work must be performed in a 
lifeless manner in order to sharpen the contrast be- 
tween his formal, stilted style and the untrammeled 
freedom of his successors. Almost any frequenter 
of musical functions can recall instances of Bach 
numbers carefully selected, and performed in such 
a way as to present instantly to the mind a minuet 
danced with all the precision of movement and 
elaborate grace of a fifteenth century courtier by a 
skeleton worked by wires in the hands of a skiilful 
operator behind the screen. The final blow is 
struck when the papers come out the next morning 
and refer to this number as “archaic and uninter- 
esting.” Of course, when the critics agree on this 
point there is only one thing to do. The skeleton 
is put back in the box and the lid securely fastened 
down until some other player comes along who, for 
purposes of his own, wishes to make use of it. But 
when they do not agree the person seeking an opin- 
ion at the critic’s mouth is in a sad plight. What, 
for instance, is one to think of Pugno when he 
reads as follows: 

rhe limes.—He is a player of temperament and artistic 
feeling. * * * Of excellent technical skill. * * * 
The first movement (of the Grieg concerto) suffered most, 
for its lack in structural coherence cannot well stand such 
treatment as the pianist gave it. 

Here is a player of “temperament, artistic feeling 
and excellent technical skill” who practically de- 
stroyed a movement by the treatment he gave it. 
But observe the Sun: 

His reading of both works was intelligent, but in neither 
did he show a touch of feeling for the music. In the Grieg 
number he played the first movement better than either of 
the other two. 





The Tribune—M. Pugno accomplished the task (the 
Mozart number) by sheer force of a finished gentleness of 
reading, a clearness of phrasing, and a fluency of utterance 
completely captivating. * * * The charming 
qualities shone, too, in the Grieg concerto, where, however, 
it was paired with the opposite extreme of harshness in the 


same 


loud passages. 

It would probably puzzie the master of a gram- 
mar school to decide which of these charming qual- 
ities was paired. The critic concludes: “He is 
cither purling, whispering, cooing or making all 
split.” 

Commercial Advertiser.—It (the Mozart number) throws 
off no sparks of pianistic virtuosity. It demands, above all, 
clearness and limpidity of tone, perfection of passage work, 
delicacy and grace of coloring, a faultless cantabile, and a 
sympathetic feeling for the period to which it belongs. All 
these qualities Mr. Pugno has, and, if one may take excep- 
tion to his sudden changes in dynamics, his often lack of 
gradation between his pianissimo and fortissimo, his per- 
formance may rightly be called beautiful. 

Has the writer of the above paragraph a clear 
conception of what he wishes to convey or is he 
simply writing round the issue with the skill of a 
master of dialectics proving an impossible propo- 
sition? The recitals to be given by Pugno a little 
later may, or may not, show him to be deficient in 
“feeling” and “nuance.” These defects, if they ex- 
ist, are radical. The former is a matter of tempera- 
ment, and the absence of a “medium range of dy- 
namics,” although a purely technical defect, is not 
likely to disappear suddenly. Such as he is he will 
appear when he plays alone, and will stand or fall 
upon his solo work; but his critics have already 
fallen into the error of pronouncing offhand, upon 
insufficient evidence, and they have not only con- 
tradicted each other but themselves. The attitude 
of mind that, after straining at the gnats in the 
pianist’s execution, swallowed, apparently without 
effort, the orchestral camel must remain a mystery 
to those who have only the ordinary means of ar- 
riving at causes. 

What, one may ask, is the object and what will 
be the most probable result of this doubtless well 
meant but wholly misguided solicitude for an or- 
ganization that was not only clearly at fault in the 
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accompaniment but did nothing in the other num- 
bers to redeem its reputation? There are always a 
few in every audience who are not tone deaf, who 
have some sense of rhythm and movement and 
some previous acquaintance with the compositions 
performed; and these are always ready to enlighten 
their friends with regard to the merits of a per- 
formance. Over these the arbitrary decisions of 
criticism have no power, and any such who were 
present on the occasion in question were certainly 
aware that the numbers for which the orchestra 
was wholly responsible were rendered neither wisely 
nor well. Though some of them were so light as 
to be described as “table d’hote music,” they were 
not faultlessly given, and if such compositions as 
these, which ought to fall within the capability of 
an ordinary band, were not creditably dealt with, 
what is to be expected when more exacting work 
is undertaken? 

Precisely so far as this organized support of an 
indifferent performance is successful is it a discredit 
to the critics themselves—a discredit to New York 
as a musical centre and a positive drawback to 
those who are supposed to reap a temporary benefit 
from it. It is misleading to those who are willing 
to be led and are not in a position to judge for 
themselves; it is unjust to those who are honestly 
seeking to arrive at lasting results by legitimate 
means—that is, by steady and conscientious work; 
but it is even more unfair to the recipients of the 
indiscriminate praise, who, secure from criticism, 
have no incentive to improve. Few persons take 
voluntarily to the “strenuous life,” and why should 
a conductor, who knows that the worst he may do 
is sure of praise, devote himself to the arduous 
study and laborious rehearsals upon which even the 
most gifted must depend for excellence? Genius 
has been defined as nothing more than a capacity 
for hard work. This is precisely why it is so rare. 
An organization that neither fears the critic nor 
regards the composer must deteriorate, as long as 
there is room for deterioration, from sheer force of 
inertia. 

This course on the part of the critics is all the 
more injudicious, all the more likely to fail of its 
object, for the reason that while the orchestra may 
be secured against local criticism it cannot be 
The 
latter, however odious it may appear to those on 
the wrong side of the equation, is nevertheless prof- 
itable for instruction to those who are looking for 
the “real thing.” With the frequent visits of the 
Boston Orchestra to this city the least enlightened 
cannot long remain in ignorance of the shortcom- 
That the com- 


secured against competition and comparison. 


ings of the home organizations. 
parison is already made to the detriment of the 
home body is fully shown by the difference in the 
attendance, and to the most obtuse it must pres- 
ently appear that the attempt of the New York 
orchestra to pose as an interpreter of high class 
music is an exhibition of pure nerve, unsupported 
by serious effort and untempered by that better 
part of valor that even the most courageous may at 
times employ to advantage. 

New York is full of music students—women and 
men from alli parts of the country—many of whom 
have acquired the means of paying for an educa- 
tion by the most laborious occupations and the 
most rigid economy. It would that those 
who are willing to make such sacrifices on behalf 
of music have some rights that ought to be re- 
spected. New York is preferred to Boston and 
Chicago as a place for study by the majority of 
students partly, perhaps, on account of the climate, 


seem 


but partly also on account of the belief current 
everywhere that New York offers superior advan- 
tages. 
ones are to be found here as anywhere, not except- 
ing Europe; but a musical education does not de- 
pend on these alone. The students are here not 
only on account of the instruction that is to be 
obtained directly from them, but for the sake of 


So far as teachers are concerned as good 
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the “atmosphere” that cannot be found on the 
frontier, but is supposed to exist here in chunks. 
A musical education does not mean that a person 
shall learn to sing a few songs or learn to play a 
limited repertory on some particular instrument. It 
means that he shall be able to tell good music, 
whether instrumental or vocal, wherever he may 
hear it; that his knowledge is at least sufficient to 
iiberate him from the thrall of the fakir and from 
the bunco steering of that class which, lacking the 
courage to take to the highway, infests the byways 
of cuiture, prepared to victimize the unwary wher- 
ever found. 

For this sort of education New York presents, 
it is true, some opportunities. The song recitals 
during a season cover a pretty wide field and the 
piano recitals, though the programs are rather mo- 
notonous, are, for the most part, good exponents of 
up to date execution; but both these forms of en- 
tertainment and instruction may be enjoyed to 
some extent away from New York. 

The two kinds of music with which the provincial 
student is least familiar, for which he must depend 
almost exclusively on the large musical centres, 
viz., opera and orchestral interpretation, are pre- 
cisely the departments in which New York is most 
deficient. The orchestra is less helpful, if possible, 
than the opera. There one may at least become 
acquainted with the works of the composers, may 
at least learn the story of the opera and get an ap- 
proximate idea of what the composer is driving at; 
there are, generally speaking, at least one or two 
singers in the cast who know what is expected of 
them, whose work might be helpful if the price were 
not prohibitive to the majority; but the orchestra 
fulalis not a single requirement of a body that is to 
create or assist in creating a musical atmosphere. 
Owing to the prices the student cannot hear it 
often; its repertory is limited and its work, even un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, not to be de- 
pended on. It is glaringly lacking in the internal 
stimuli of ambition and a sincere regard for art; its 
director, apparently, is not capable of arousing that 
spirit of emulation in the men under him that is 
productive of the best results; and both con- 
ductor and orchestra have failed to find in local 
criticism that “spur to prick the sides of their in- 
tent” which, with a little more courage and fore- 
sight on the part of the critics, with a more judi- 
cious regard for the orchestra itself, might have 
prodded its members on toward the fulfillment of 
reasonable As 
body ¢an only be compared to the elephant in Kip 


expectation. matters stand, this 
ling’s story which, stopping at the entrance to a 
narrow defile in the mountains, the only route open 
to the marching column, presented in the shape of 
a protruding rear elevation an impregnable barrier 
to the advance of the entire army. 


HE melancholy fact that “Parsifal,” under the 

German law of copyright, will become public 
property in the year 1914 vexes the heart not only 
of Frau Cosima Wagner, but of all true Wagnerites. 
The lady a couple of years ago informed the Ger- 


man parliament that “it was 
“PARSIFAL” Richard Wagner’s wish and will 
that his theatre should stand 


AGAIN, 
only on the hill at Bayreuth and 


that only in this house should his Buhnenweih- 
To 


consecrating work for Bayreuth the Wagnerites 


festspiel be performed.” preserve this stage 
have founded a Parsifal-Bund; it will do mission- 
ary work, give lectures, publish illustrations, pamph- 
lets, reviews, and so on. As the Jews only ac- 
knowledge one Temple, that of Jerusalem, so true 
Wagnerites acknowledge only one Wagner Tem- 
Weingartner and 
“Parsifal” will 


ple, and Cosima is its high priest. 
other heretics, we know, argue that 


lose nothing by being performed elsewhere; nay, 
they hint that it will be done better on some other 
stage, say at Munich. 


An ingenious compromise 
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between the parties has been proposed by Moritz 
Wirth. He writes that “Parsifal” is only in form a 
music drama; that it really is, by force of religious 
character and its tendency to improve the moral 
tone of everybody, a world by itself; it is not a 
mere festspiel, but a weihfestspiel, and therefore 
ought to be the subject of a special law. He sug- 
gests, therefore, that a law be passed allowing it to 
be given in any city that possesses a Wagnerishly 
constructed house, that will present it in special fes- 
tivals, and that promises to perform it properly. 
The Wagner family must make public all Wagner’s 
instructions and directions for the performance of 
his dramas, and in return will receive 10 per cent. 
All this is to be done 


under government supervision. 


of the receipts for fifty years. 


But Herr Wirth goes further. Some time ago 
he published an article on “The threatening down- 
fall of Bayreuth and its redemption by the Berlin 
spirit,” and now demands that the principles of 
scientific textual criticism be applied to Wagner’s 
works. The traditions of Bayreuth are very im- 
perfect, and at best rest, according to Frau Wag- 
ner’s statement five years ago, on recollections of 
what was done in 1876 and 1882, with which per- 
formances Wagner himself was far from being sat- 
isfied. More criticism would rectify the false read- 
ing “Im Westen” in “Tristan,” the costumes in the 
Ring, the sword in the “Rheingold,” langst ab- 
geschaffte in various theatres. Such modern criti- 
cism must be the work of competent critics, not 
based on the mere words of musicians, “‘philosoph- 
ically, dramatically, technically, scenically incom- 
petent to judge.” ‘The Wagner societies which for 
the last twenty-five years have been spiritually un- 
fruitful, immersed in aimless ‘“‘musikschwarmerei,” 
ought to organize for this work. In other words, 
Herr Wirth calls for broad, artistic criticism to re- 
store and preserve the true form of the Wagner 
drama. 


66 "EST une étrange entreprise que celle de 
faire rire les honnétes gens!” Thus wrote 
the prince, king, emperor (call him what you will) 
of comedians—Moliére. It will be noticed that 
Moliére qualified the audience that appreciated him 
so well as honnétes gens, 
people who are becoming, 
seemly, decent and decorous 
in their behavior and tastes 

in short, ladies and gentlemen. Moliére’s works 
were written for cultivated individuals. 

The question having lately arisen as to the merits 
of certain comic operas, we are naturally led to a 
discussion of the kind of comic opera in vogue on 
the New York stage, and then to an attempt to de- 
fine the nature and purpose of comic opera, some- 
times called light opera, opera buffa, or opera 
bouffe, as opposed to grand opera, Opera seria and 


WHAT IS A 
COMIC OPERA? 


opera comique. 

Before entering into examination of the 
genre that is the subject of our tirade, perhaps 
we may be permitted to recall the differences of 
these various expressions of the music drama; for, 
Richard Wagner to the contrary, all these forms 
Briefly, then, opera bouffe is 


an 


are music dramas. 
French comic opera, very light in character, gay, 
sometimes witty in dialogue, piquant, and too 


trivial to be ranked as an opera comique. Offen- 
bach’s works are perfect examples. 
Opera buffa is the Italian light opera. It is of 


a gay and playful nature, abounding in comic situ- 
ations, and its dialogue is conducted in recitativo 
secco. Sometimes, indeed, the opera buffa almost 
becomes a musical extravaganza. Rossini’s “Bar- 
biere di Siviglia’ is an opera buffa, and so is Mo- 
zart’s “Cosi fan tutte,” and, likewise, Cimarosa’s 
‘Matrimonio segreto.” 

Opera comique is a French opera, generally, but 
not always, with a plot that ends satisfactorily. Its 
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distinguishing characteristic is that it contains 


spoken dialogue, without accompaniment. Per- 
haps no comic scenes, or characters are introduced 
at all. Gounod’s “Faust” was originally an opera 
comique; another example is Cherubini’s “Les 
Deux Journées.” 

Grand opera is accompanied throughout by the 
orchestra, and contains no spoken dialogue. “Wil- 
liam Tell” and “Tannhauser” are therefore grand 
operas, as are ‘‘Aida,’’*‘Le Cid,” “Manon,” and “Le 
Prophéte,” while “Fidelio” and “Der Freischitz” 
and “La Fille du Regiment” are not. 

We have noticed to our great distress that the 
prevailing idea of a comic opera is one in which 
the kind of laughter excited is of the coarsest and 
most unintelligent kind. The comic opera must, 
of course, consist, like every other form of music 
drama, of dialogue (whether expressed as recita- 
tive, according to classic models, or as Wagner’s 
‘““Melopeeia”), songs, dances, and, perhaps, instru- 
mental members. Therefore, we may say that one 
comic opera differs from another comic opera only 
in the matter of treatment; and this brings. us right 
back, “straight as the crow flies,” to good old Ros- 
sini’s statement that there are only two kinds of 
music—good music and bad music, and so there 
are only two kinds of comic operas—good ones 
and bad ones! 

It would be a brave man who would deny that a 
cultivated music lover who knew the scores and the 
dramas of each equally well receives less pleasure 
from hearing the “Meistersinger” than he does 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” or that he prefers 
Verdi’s “Otello” to his “Falstaff.” The cultivated 
musician takes a mad joy in what he considers 
light and humorous music, such as Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music and his “Me- 
lusine” Overture, Saint-Saéns’ “Rouet d’Om- 
phale,” Berlioz’s “Queen Mab” Scherzo, Humper- 
dinck’s “Witches’ Dance” in “Hansel and Gretel,” 
and hosts of lovely, light, sparkling operas. He loves 
them; he values them; he is refreshed by them; 
particularly if his regular diet is Bach and Brahms, 
Beethoven and Wagner. This type of man, how- 
ever, does not enjoy the monotony of ragtime, re- 
lieved by sentiment of the Salvation Army-Moody 
& Sankey order and cheap pathos that suits the 
music halls. Neither can he be moved to laughter 
when the principal artist of the comic opera makes 
his entrance in the first act by falling off an ele- 
phant, or down the steps of a palanquin, or slides 
down the rainspout of a neighbor’s house, or rolls 
off the roof, or turns sixteen somersaults, or is 
blown out of the ophicleide of the stage band; 
and he is not more encouraged to merriment if the 
annotating kettledrums mention how many of his 
ribs are supposed to be broken. The man who 
appreciates the humor of Mozart and Gilbert and 
Sullivan and Offenbach and Rossini and Verdi and 
Wagner cannot sit through what for the past de- 
cade has been considered in New York as “light 
opera.” But before mentioning a few of the works 
that we do consider as perfect examples of comic 
operas, we must ask a few leading questions. 

What is the spirit of comedy? Under what as- 
pects does Thalia, the Muse of Comedy, manifest 
herself to those who invoke her? How do her fol- 
lowers interpret her? How does she differ from 
her sister, Melpomene, the Tragic One? Is she 
less dignified, is she less intellectual, is she less 
artistic? No; but she is more elusive, and her de- 
scent from Olympus, or Parnassus, is rarer; and 
it is harder to catch the gleam of her golden robes 
and to gather the notes of her witty and often 
lovely songs. 

“To touch and kindle the mind through laugh- 
ter,” says George Meredith, “demands more than 
sprightliness, a most subtle delicacy. That must 
be a natal gift in the comic poet. Furthermore, the 
same author says: “The laughter of comedy is im- 
personal and of unrivaled politeness, nearer a 


smile. It laughs through the mind, for the mind 
directs it; and it might be called the humor of the 
mind. 

“One excellent test of the civilization of a coun- 
try I take to be the flourishing of the comic idea 
and comedy; and the test of true comedy is that it 
shall awaken thoughtful laughter.” 

The best test of the height of a man’s cultivation 
is what incites him to laughter; laughter is also the 
best plummet of his ignorance. The Comic Muse 
is never vulgar; she is, indeed, rarely trivial, for, 
as the distinguished author, quoted above, says, 
she must “awaken thoughtful laughter.” 

The great dramatists have always realized this 
necessity, and, more, the Comic and the Tragic 
Muses so often preside over the same play that, 
although many of the greatest works are classified 
as comedies or tragedies, the two moods often 
mingle in equal proportions. For instance, “Much 
Ado About Nothing” is a comedy; but are not 
poor Hero’s sufferings tragic? And how about 
Viola’s hopeless love for the Duke in ‘Twelfth 
Night”? And Hermione’s bitter lot in “Winter’s 
Tale”? And the cruel banishment of Rosalind in 
“As You Like It”? And is not Shylock’s a tragic 
fate? Byron said that the only difference between 
a comedy and a tragedy was that the one ended 


with a marriage and the other with a death. It is 
true that al] great plays combine the two. The 
Shakespearean tragedies are relieved by comic 


scenes and characters (we may note in passing that 
Wagner never gives us this artistic contrast in 
his dramas), and in that great work, “Don Giovan- 
ni” (a fine drama apart from its peerless music), 
comedy is supplied in the gay roles of Leporello, 
Zerlina and Masetto, even to the very approach of 
the Don’s dark fate. 

Comedy, then, so elusive and hard to define, has 
as serious a place on the stage as in the novel. 
Turning now to one of the most thoughtful and 
brilliant actors of the day, Victor Maurel says: 
“The music drama—the most definite and com- 
plete form of stage art—is a living art in its highest 
and most perfect expression. By the union of the 
three arts, poetry, music and the dance (in the 
etymological sense of the word, that is to say, 
comprising, as with the Greeks, all the laws of ex 
pressive movement), the musical drama should 
portray life in harmony with the theatrical per- 
spective. What is the result of this? That the 
drama being a reflection of life, one has to know 
life in order to represent it.” Certainly in the rep- 
resentation of life comedy must play a large part, 
and no comedy is worthy of the name that is not 
a reflection of life in its humorous manifestations. 
Look at the characters in “The Rivals,” Mrs. Mal- 
aprop, for instance; and in the “School for Scan- 
dal,” with its Mrs. Candours, Sir Benjamin Back- 
bites, Lady Sneerwells, &c., and “She Stoops to 
Conquer”! Are not these real people? And how 
about Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
and Malvolio and Dogberry and saucy Beatrice 
and Rosalind? Yes; and the Major General in 
“The Pirates” and Sir Joseph in “Pinafore” and 
the haughty Pooh Bah in “The Mikado,” and the 
susceptible Chancellor in “Iolanthe’—these are 
types, and what they do and say “awakens 
thoughtful laughter.” 

It is the very absence of this delightful demand, 
which an intelligent audience is always happy to 
accede to, that we bemoan on the contemporary 
stage. In 1896, the critic of the Saturday Review 
got almost as excited as we are today about the 
matter, which shows that London has also lost its 
taste for true humor on the stage. He says: 

“To laugh without sympathy is a ruinous abuse 
of a noble function; and the degradation of any 
race may be measured by the degree of their addic- 
tion to it. In its subtler forms it is dying very 
hard, for instance, we find people who would not 
join in the laughter of a crowd of peasants at the 
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village idiot, or tolerate the public flogging or pil- 
lorying of a criminal, booking seats to shout with 
laughter at a farcical comedy, which is, at bot- 
tom, the same thing—namely the deliberate in- 
dulgence of that horrible, derisive joy in humil- 
suffering beastliest 
element in human nature. To pro- 
duce high art in the theatre the author must create 
persons whose fortunes we can follow as those of 
a friend or enemy; to produce base laughter it is 
only necessary to turn human beings on to the 
stage as rats are turned into a pit, that they may 
be worried for the entertainment of the spectators. 
Such entertainment is much poorer fun than most 
playgoers suspect. The critic, trained to analyze 
all his artistic sensations, soon gets cured of the 
public’s. delusion that everything that makes it 
You cannot impose on him by 


which is the 
x * * 


iation and 


iaugh amuses it. 
the mere galvanism of the theatre; for all its mani- 
festations, from the brute laughter produced by an 
indecency or a bout of horseplay, to the tricks famil- 
iar to old actors by which worthless explosions of 
applause can be elicited with mechanical certainty 
at the end of a speech or an exit, becomes so trans- 
parent to him that, instead of sharing the enthusi- 
asm they excite, he measures merit by their ab- 
sence. * * * JI shall now be understood (if not, 
no matter) when I| class the laughter produced by 
conventional farcical comedy as purely galvanic, 
and the inference drawn by the audience that since 
they are laughing they must be amused, or edified, 
or pleased as a delusion. They are really being 
more or less worried and exhausted and upset by 
ill natured cachinnation; and the proof is that they 
generally leave the theatre tired and out of humor 
with themselves and the world.” 

Are not the characters in most of the successful 
sroadway theatres 
“rats turned into a pit for the entertainment of the 


comic operas produced in the 


spectators,” as described above? 

First on our list of great comic operas recently 
written we are going to place the crowning act of 
Verdi’s life, the commedia lirica, “Falstaff.” Try 
to remember every succeeding scene; try to re- 
member the witty, annotating orchestra, think of 
the pretty couplets between Anne and Fenton; of 
the scherzi in the Garter Inn; of the chattering 
quartet; of Fenton’s song with cor anglais obli- 
gato; of the beautiful dance music during the mid- 
night fairy revels at Herne’s Oak; of the fugue 
that closes the work, and, above all, of Falstaff’s 
song, “Quand ero paggio del duca di Norfolck.” 
The muse of comedy 
Then let us 
study the score of the “Meistersinger.” Did Wag- 
ner ever excel this triumph? Think of the pom- 
pous music that always accompanies the Meister- 


Oh, delicious orchestration! 
has written everyone of thy notes! 


singers; of the poetic music of St. John’s Eve; the 
gay songs of the apprentices, and the lovely cho- 
rales—all combined in one of the most scholarly and 
beautiful orchestral webs ever woven, where every 
instrument at times joins in the humor and comic 
situations. Do you not remember how the bas- 
soon turns the “Meistersinger” motif into ridicule 
a few bars before the curtain falls on the first act, 
and how in that beautiful close to the second act, 
immediately after the noise of the street row has 
ceased and the violins sing the “Peace of the Sum- 
mer Night,” and the clarinet recalls Beckmesser’s 
ridiculous “Den Tag sch’ ich erscheinen,” the bas- 
soon slyly takes it up, as if in a half sleepy chuckle? 
These are moments that “awaken thoughtful 
laughter,” and we know that the Spirit of Comedy 
told Richard Wagner what to write. 

Suppose we turn to Mozart, who always blended 
the serious and the comic so beautifully in his 
works. Remember what Wagner thought of his 
musical comedy! The task of suggesting a few of 
his witty and comic musical sayings and effects 
would be almost endless, for as one critic has aptly 
said of “Die Zauberfléte”: “The hand of the great- 





est of modern masters is as clearly perceptible in 
the tinkle of Papageno’s ‘Glockenspiel’ as in the 
grandest contrapuntal triumph of the last finale.” 
Every note of “Le Nozze di Figaro,” that Wagner 
admired so greatly, is merry, humorous or beau- 
tiful. Think of such gems as “Dove Sono,” the 


“Sull’ Aria” or “Letter Duet,” Deh Vieni” and 


“Voi Che Sapete” in a comic opera! And then 
think of the witty moments when the orchestra 
comments on the characters and situations! 


And think, among the comic situations in “Don 
Giovanni,” of the place where Leporello whistles an 
air from the “Marriage of Figaro” while his mouth 
is full, just before the spectre enters the supper 
room. Two other gems of musical comedy are 
Mozart’s “Schauspieldirektor” and “Cosi fan tutti.” 
Why do we not hear them? 

Could any score be more full of delight to the 
lover of healthful fun than Rossini’s “Barber”? 
Listen to the orchestra, especially in Don Basilio’s 
“La Calumnia,” and to its tricky little melodies 
that always accompany Rosina. Here are charac- 
ters that meet with Maurel’s requirements for mu- 
sic-drama—they are taken from life, and are treated 
humorously, and the music is in exquisite relation 
with them. Doubtless the “Gazza Ladra,” once 
such a favorite with old New York audiences, is 
another delightful musical comedy; and “L’Inganna 
Felice” is rated high by all who know it. 

Turning from these works, what about Donizetti’s 
clever scores of “Don Pasquale” and “La Fille du 
Regiment”? They fairly bubble over with fun and 
mirthfulness, relieved by moments of true beauty; 
and there are many charming French works, such 
as “Si j’étais roi” and “Le Postillon de Longju- 
meau,” once very familiar to New Yorkers. Then 
there is Offenbach, with the long series of delight- 
ful works in a perfectly original and charming vein, 
“Madame Favart,” “La Belle Héléne,” “La Barbe 
Bleu,” “La Grande Duchess, “Giroflé-Girofla,” 
“Orphée aux Enfers,” “Geneviéve de Brabant,” 
“Roi Carotte,” “La Princess de Trebizonde,” “La 
Perichole”; and there is also Johann Strauss, with 
his “Merry War” and his “Fledermaus,” &c. And 
But what 


now we come to Gilbert and Sullivan. 
can we say of these masters, or this double genius? 
The Muse of Comedy has certainly inspired such 
imperishable works as “The Mikado” (remember 
its very first strains), with its incongruous fun, its 
delicious characters, its clever wit and its lovely 
music; its pure, dewy madrigals, its fresh chor- 
uses, and its pretty lyrics! And “Pinafore,”’ what 
a fresh, healthful, delightful “Pinafore” it is! Who 
could ever surpass the libretto and the music of 
these most charming productions of our age? 

We have now shown the kind of works that 
we consider worthy comic operas; and to be 
played and sung properly they require the 
highest qualities of the singing-actor’s art. Sir 
Joseph, the Chancellor and Ko-Ko, for instance, 
call for the talents of an actor, musician, and hu- 
morist like George Grossmith, for whom they were 
written—not a buffoon, who only tries to make the 
audience laugh through horseplay. The man who 
plays Beckmesser should be somewhat of a cynic 
to make him true to life, not a clown; Rosina de- 
mands a Sembrich to show her as a designing, 
clever, attractive and talented little minx; and Fal- 
staff requires a Maurel to bring out all that Verdi 
wanted. The comic opera, then, although light 
and merry and entertaining in its essence, is a most 
artistie expression of the music-drama, and it de- 
mands for its proper interpretation the highest 
qualities of both actor and singer. May we not add 
that it demands the highest qualities of a com- 
poser as well, and cite the examples of those great 
stars of the first magnitude, Mozart, Wagner and 
Verdi, who have carried it to its highest develop- 
ment? 


We therefore entreat young composers to court 
the Muse of Comedy ardently, and suggest that 








lowing lines, whose source everybody knows: 
“Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreathéd smiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to lie in dimple sleek 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides, 

Come and trip it, as you go, 

On the light fantastic toe; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 

The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 

And if I give thee honor due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her, and live with thee 

In unreprovéd pleasures free.” 


NE of the free modes of entertainment that 
this fair city offers to some who enjoy it, and to 
others who taboo it, and to yet others to whom it 
is a veritable thorn in the flesh, is the street piano 
(heaven save the mark), formerly known as the 


humble grind organ. In_ its 
CURBSTONE modern form and dress it is a 
VIR TUOSOS. piano, an organ, a band, even 


an orchestra, all combined, and 


there are no limits to what it aspires to be—or to 
play. Whether out of tune or not, or manipulated 
by a practiced arm or by one that halts midway in 
each gyration, it goes merrily on its way, with “‘its 
short tunes and long tunes,” either smoothly or 
with periodic jolts to vary the monotony of life, 
making glad or sad the heart of the listener, accord 
ing to his taste in music. 

But that it is manifestly unfair to inflict the dul- 
cet tones of the street piano (to call it that in lieu 
of a better name) on its admirers and enemies alike 
cannot be denied,-and something ought to be done 
to restrict the use of these instruments. 

They are, of course, bearable at certain times, and 
in certain places. For instance on a quiet side 
street, at 6 o’clock in the evening, when everyone 
is hurrying home to dinner and the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of the day’s work are safely behind 
one, then the merry tune of the street piano cheers 
the tired worker on his way, and then even the 
musical snob can afford to look less sneering, with- 
out jeopardizing his position. 

It is quite another thing though, when from early 
morning until late at night sweet medleys of Verdi, 
Mascagni, and ragtime are wafted on the city air, 
together with the cries of street hawkers and the 
multitudinous other noises of traffic that in them- 
selves are enough to make life miserable. It is 
quite another matter, too, when a seemingly end- 
less army of what are in this case instruments of 
torture hold forth assiduously under a studio win- 
dow, while teacher and pupil are alike distracted in 
the endeavor to direct themes of Bach to accom 
paniment of “Il Trovatore” or the Intermezzo, to 
say nothing of “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden” and “I 
Want to Bea Military Man.” 

The trouble is that the individual is practically 
helpless. Threats, bribes, coaxings, all are equally 
unavailing. 
drive a curbstone virtuoso from his stand beneath 


It requires some original expedient to 


your windows, such as the man employed who con 
cocted the wily scheme of standing in his window 
and listening to his unwelcome serenader with every 
evidence of enjoyment—but paying him nothing. 
Day after day he stood and listened, and even had 
friends who came and appeared to enjoy themselves 
hugely, always at the grind organ man’s expense, 
who returned with unfailing regularity in the hope 
of reaping the rich harvest he had labored so hard 
for. But no shekels fell with welcome ring upon 
the pavement, and so it became the street virtuoso’s 
turn to get even, which he proceeded to accomplish 
by passing the house of his whilom admirer (!) dis- 
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dainfully and never again would he play to such a 
penurious audience. 

But everyone has not the time or inclination to 
resort to this slow process of extermination, for the 
army of street pianos is a vast one, and persistent. 
And so it is “up to” the city authorities to place 
some restrictions on these free dispensers of har- 
mony, and to see to it that the time and places of 
their performances are somewhat limited. As it is, 
they are as free as the bird of the air, and much 
more annoying. 

Let them be heard only in certain quarters and at 
certain times of the day; but keep them out of 
those parts of the city congested by traffic and al- 
ready made hideous by the nerve racking noises of 
a great centre of civilization. 

A little bit of street piano music goes a long way. 
Let us have the way as long as possible. 

Even in Chicago—that city of strenuous civiliza- 
tion, where they are going to “make culture hum” 
when they get time to take it up—they do not per- 
mit coal to be unloaded before 8 o’clock in the 
morning. 

New York should not be behindhand in restrict- 
ing its noises, and a proper restriction of the street 
piano is a vital matter, worthy of the most careful 
consideration and attention. 





FN ceenpeahrocas of Brahms are cropping up ev- 

erywhere. Max Kalbeck, one of the com- 
poser’s truest friends, tells us that he was a genuine 
Niedersachse, and that the name, which appears as 
Brahmst in a program of 1849, means a Child of 
the Heath. The family was proud of 
its pedigree. His father had in his 
room his ancestral tree with the arms 
fully blazoned, the sight of which consoled him 
during the intervals of contrabasso playing, for he 
played that unwieldy instrument in the Hamburg 
orchestra. Johann, or as he was called at home, 
Hannes, was a pale, delicate, dreamy child, too shy 
to play with the children in the street. But he 
neglected his toys at home when his father began 
to play, and his parent was delighted to find that 
he could sing any tune he heard either in or out of 
the house. Of course, it was a settled thing that 
Johann must learn his father’s business and be an 
orchestral musician, and hence Brahms senior was 
disgusted when his offspring showed a decided 
preference for the useless fashionable instrument, 
the piano, over the paternal contrabasso. The old 
gentleman would have been his first and last 
teacher had it not been for the “damned box of 
hammers.” 

There was no room in the Brahms abode for 
such a thing as a piano and Hannes learned the 
names of the keys by listening at the window of a 
friend who possessed one. He could tell the notes 
before he had ever seen a keyboard; in fact, he 
knew the scale before the notes and invented a 
system of notes before ever he had a suspicion that 
such a thing existed. Old Papa Brahms wished to 
see his son succeed him and make money, and very 
soon found him a place among the second violins, 
with an occasional excursion on the ’cello. Johan- 
nes, however, soon showed himself an excellent 
pianist, and both father and son were delighted to 
make some money by it, playing in any society. 
He always preferred for practice the square piano 
to the grand, and the desk, instead of waltzes and 
dances which he could play asleep, was laden with 
volumes of novels. When he was ten years old his 
teacher, Cossal, got up for him a kind of subscrip- 
tion concert, at which the young artist played as a 
bravura piece an etude by Herz. So successful 
was it that an enterprising manager proposed to 
take him on a tour in America, where infant prodi- 
gies sit on huge mountains of gold. His teacher 
had hard work to persuade the old people not to 
consent, 


His youth was a hard one, and Siegmund Munz 


BRAHMS. 


says that in the midst of the gay life of Vienna 
Brahms always remained a rigid, rough Spartan. 
The zephyrs of Vienna blew over a man who was 
an ice block; no velvety hands, no amorous influ- 
ences left their traces on him. He was quite free 
from all posing, and never fancied himself a priest 
surrounded by acolytes; he hated all ceremony, and 
the idolatry of ecstatic women, ballet girls and vir- 
tuosi he resisted as Goethe resisted the fascinations 
of Rome. Goethe spoke of his “Protestant Dio- 
genism,” and Brahm was not free from the same 
influence. He held that Vienna and Austria could 
never be capable of intellectual development as long 
as the power of Rome prohibited criticism. But 
he was not a Protestant in the sense of positive 
religion; he was a free thinker. It was once pro- 
posed that all free thinkers should declare them- 
selves, so that the various positivist religious could 
not boast of such adherents. What an impression 
it would make if thousands of the intellectual élite 
proclaimed that neither Catholicism nor Protestant- 
ism nor Judaism sufficed. To which Brahms replied 
that this would only end in establishing a church 
of unbelievers, and that he would not put on a 
new uniform when he had just put off the old. He 
remained always Deutsch, and paid more re- 
spect to Germans proper than to those of the 
Austrian style. He was fond of talking about 
Hamburg and its progress, the City Hall and its 
patricians, who had good music as well as good 
wine. He preferred, however, Vienna to Berlin as 
a place of residence, for the former was quieter, 
while in Berlin there was a whirl that carried one 
away. Often as he was in Berlin and much as he 
admired Bismarck he never availed himself of an 
opportunity to meet him, when Chrysander offered 
to introduce him. 





CONTEMPORARY which proudly calls itself 
The Critic has lately been entertaining its 

readers with the views of authors and publishers on 
the sins of reviewers. We all know what these 
worldly gentlemen say about the poor critic. He 
is “the man who has failed 
in literature and art,” to 
quote the old gag which 
Dirvael’s stole from Gautier, who stole it from 
Pope, who writes: 

Some have at first few arts, then poets past 

Turned critics next and proved plain fools last, 
and from whom Pope stole this deponent knoweth 
not. But at last they have found a writer, in the 
German weekly which calls itself a “weekly for the 
reform of the musical life of the present,” to say a 
good word for them; or rather to devote attention 
to the really troublesome critic—that is, the public. 
The public looks on music especially as an amuse- 
ment; it has no esthetic culture, it renders its ver- 
dict simply under the influence of some vague 
feeling of something that pleases or displeases it, 
and then applauds or hisses. At the first hearing 
of a new composition the dear public exclaims “sub- 
lime” or else “vile,” while the critic who has studied 
the score and has had years of experience is still 
mentally discussing the maker. Dr. Ehlers there- 
fore suggests that the only improvement possible is 
for artists, especially those who are recognized to 
have pride enough, to ask the audience not to ap- 
plaud. From putting a stop to applaud and hiss- 
ing the only sufferers would be the critics whose 
ignorance makes them dependent on the public’s 
expression of its opinion. But we shall never see 
that day. Fancy a charming prima donna or a long 
haired virtuoso deprecating applause. 

If we turn from Germany to Italy we find an ar- 
ticle denouncing all musical criticism. In it the 
Professor of Musical Psychology addresses his audi- 
ence: “Ladies and Gentlemen—Let me ask you 
one question. Do you believe in musical criticism? 
I do not. I do not believe in criticism in general— 
literary, dramatic, historical—because the _ critic 


RATHER MIXED. 


starts with the assumption that he knows more 
than everybody else and that everybody else is more 
ignorant than he.” 

“Criticism in general,” he continues, “demands 
logic, reasoning, patient and conscientious reflec- 
tion; while music is impression and sensation, it is 
imagination, vision, the utterance of passion; now 
soft and voluptuous, now stern, angry, savage. 
Now who can discuss sensations? Give to the heart 
the things that are the heart’s and to the brain the 
things that are the brains.” The writer develops 
this distinction between impressions on the brain 
and sensation of the heart at some length. These 
physiological sensations and the psychological 
impressions must be balanced, but this is a hard 
task, and hence we have critics who first receive 
the physiological sensations, others the psycho- 
logical impressions, and naturally their verdicts 
differ. 

Then our Italian friend comes down to practical 
matters. It is one thing to hear music in the morn- 
ing and another to hear it in the evening; it is 
one thing to hear it when you are hungry and quite 
another if you hear it when you have had a good 
dinner, and are comfortably digesting the same. 
Then, as he says, suppose you have a fit of indi- 
gestion, how about your criticism then? Does dys- 
pepsia calm or stimulate? How often do we not 
see at the opera, while the orchestra is playing 
grandly and the singers singing beautifully, many 
of our most respected fellow citizens fast sleep? 
“Fault of the music,” says one observer; “fault 
of the artists,” cries another; “the public is an ass,” 
Certainly if opera was given before 
Our 


says the third. 
breakfast everybody would be wide awake. 
psychological impressions might gain a clearness, 
but how about our physiological sensations? 
Then, again, there must be considered localities 
We know that a piece will suc- 
what 


and surroundings. 
ceed in New York and fail in Chicago; 
pleases New Orleans will distress all citizens of the 
virtuoso State of Maine. * 

Imagine the feelings of a cultured dweller in the 
3ack Bay when she hears a Duke of Boston war- 
bling Verdi’s music. 

We doubt whether either of these reformers will 
reform. 





HE conductor’s baton, according to the latest 
fable, had a tragic scene in its youth. Lulli 
was the inventor. The French musicians whom 
the Italian favorite of Louis XIV had to lead were 
often insubordinate, and how to keep the violins 
together troubled poor Lulli. 
Finally he procured a stick 6 
feet long, which he waved 
about, and, when necessary, 
brought down on the floor. It was an awkward 
thing to handle and sometimes went astray, like the 
fiddlers, and landed on the back of the ’cellist. One 
day during a wild rehearsal Lulli brought the end 
of his 6 foot staff down—not on the floor, but on 
his own toe. Then gangrene, blood poisoning, and 
Lulli departed for a better orchestra. How lucky 
for Mascagni that the modern baton is not a 6 foot 
pole! 


THE BATON 
OF OLD. 





A tablet has lately been placed on the house 
where Lulli lived in Paris. It is somewhat meagre 
and in bad taste: 

Jean Baptiste LULL 
A Florentine, superintendent of the Royal Mu- 
sic. Born 1633, died in Paris March 22, 1687. 
Built this house in 1671, and lived in it till 1683. 

Lulli’s fame rests on broader foundations than a 
petty post at court. It was as director of the Royal 
Academy of Music that he gained his reputation. 
He may have been a mean, jealous intriguer, but 
he was the founder of French opera. Quinault was 
his librettist, and he tyrannized over him, but paid 
him generously. His operas held the stage till they 
were eclipsed by the rising star of Gluck. 
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N baseball it requires three strikes before the 

soloist is out, but it will be noticed in the New 

York World of Wednesday last, on page 5, in 

which a dispatch was published 

THREE HITS about Mme. Sembrich’s concert 

AND OUT. tour and the 3,500 music lovers of 

Scranton who were present to 

hear her in that city, that there were also three dif- 

ferent articles published on the same page on “hits” 
instead of strikes. 

The first was from New Haven, and it was en- 
titled “Silver Slipper a Hit.” 

The second was a city 
“French Pianist’s Hit.” 

The third article was called 
Makes a Hit.” 

So there were three hits there without Mme. 
Sembrich’s hit at Scranton, and as under the new 
rules of baseball it requires four strikes to call you 
out, we will have to call the World out on that 
page for four hits. 

In the “Silver Slipper” hit there was a musical 
First, an American production of Fish- 
” with Sam Bernard and Edna 
Wallace Hopper. “If I Were a Girl Instead” is 
one of the classics. Another one says, “Come, 
Little Girl,” and this was after the style of “Tell 
Me, Pretty Maiden.” Well, if the little girl comes 
after you ask her the pretty maiden will tell you. 
The next song was “Four and Twenty Little 
Men,” and then there was a chorus. Snitz Ed- 
yas in the cast. Who is Snitz? Ich weiss 


notice, which read 


“Negro Opera 


comedy. 
er’s “Silver Slipper, 


wards 
nits. 
The French pianist was another who was men- 
tioned. That to the celebrated Raoul 
Pugno, who played the night before at Carnegie 
Hall and made a big success. The World says that 
the audience augured well. We 
single auger in the audience, but some persons 
might have had them hidden, then augered in 
silence while the pianos played. Augers make no 
noise anyhow, so they were safe with their augers. 
The negro opera that made a hit was called “Tn 
Dahomey,” but the World spelled it “In Dohomey” 
instead of “In Dahomey,” and this was given at the 
Grand Opera House, leaving, as the World says, 
plenty of fun and laughter in its path, the dialogue 
being by J. A. Shipp. There is a plot with scenes 


referred 


did not see a 


from Boston to Florida, and then as far away as 
Dohomey, as the World calls the African country, 
and one of these ensemble hits (another hit) is the 
Medicine Fakirs’ song. 

After a while we are going to have some won- 
derful music in America, judging from some of the 
compositions that have been recently viewed in the 
way of songs, among others being titles as follows: 
“Why Don’t You See the Dentist?” This is a 
toothsome morsel, and some other composer must 
now plug for a tune. “Drop Your Slipper Down 
the Well” is a song and refrain referring to 
the well of a department house. Somebody had 
been trying to run across the roof and lost a slip- 
per, and the other one must be dropped down the 
well so as to reach the owner. 
comes from a song 

Food,” and the 
We would recom- 


Another beautiful refrain 
called “The Tender Breakfast 
chorus says “Ho, Ho, Ho!” 
mend that people eat it, according to the advertise- 
ment in the car which says “Eat Ho.” 

There is no end to the remarkable songs and 
other beautiful titles, so pathetic and tender, that 
come to a music paper for review and investigation. 
We remember one a few weeks ago written after 
the tune of “Maryland, My Maryland,” called “Kal- 





somine, Oh, Kalsomine!” We suppose this com- 
position needs whitewash, but we would not make 
any special notice. The verses are taken from a 
well known negro melody, the themes being applied 
with the big brush, as it were. After a while we 
will have such a plethora of hits in the way of songs 
and other things in the newspapers in this beauti- 
ful land of ours that we will feel as if we had been 
It is the way it looks at present; but 
In 


hit ourselves. 
the publishers, we hope, are making money. 
the meantime the people are losing their taste—if 
they have any left—with all this lot of rubbish be- 
ing diffused through the country. 


pyres JAN PADEREWSKI will be forty- 
three years old tomorrow (November 6). No- 
vember 6 is also the birthday of John Philip Sousa. 
The great pianist was born at Podolia, Poland, in 
1859, and the famous bandmaster at Washington, 
D. C., in 1856. The musical world knows that in 
their respective fields both have reached the top 
round of the ladder of fame and fortune. 


GABRILOWITSCH. 
HE New York reappearance of Mr 
this 


Gabrilowitsch 
un- 


> 


Y (noted elsewhere in was a 
mistakable one for Russian, and 
appended criticisms from thé Tribune and Sun will be read 


issue) most 


the young the 


with pleasure by his friends and admirers all over the 
country: 

Under the management of Daniel Frohman the Sunday night con 
cert season was begun last night at the Metropolitan Opera House 
An 


that it 


its demeanor 


the 


wed by 
did 


of good size assembled and sh 


With 


ening of many del 


audience 
audience 
Froh 
neert. His prin 


was glad to be there good reason 


show pleasure, for it was an ev ghts 


had been at pains to provide a truly artistic 
Russ 


in appearance 


man 


cipal soloist was the young an pianist, who came 


two still juvenile but much 
Mr. Gabr 
Where he 
speaks with the voice 
He 
attention to 
the correctness 
fluently, 


senses and 


years 


lowitsch has materially durin 





grown 
accent of a student he now 
He 
He no longer deliberately calls 
do, nor invites consideration of 
He makes his 
He 
His principal number last night 
n which holds its 


spoke with the 


formerly 


of authority no longer dissects phrases 


no longer exposes his methods. 


what he is about to 


of his 


melodiously, at 


nuancing instrument sing 


times entrancingly the 


mind. 


was Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, a composit 


captivates 
stimulates the 


own firmly among the multitude of works by greater masters than 
the famous Russian pianist. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch played im a masterly manner. It was a far 
better performance than any he gave when he was here before 


Technically, it was superb in its perfect clarity, its brilliant sparkle, 


its wonderful dexterity of fingers. The last moveméf® was taken 
at a fearless tempo and carried through triumphantly. The reading 
was almost in every way commendable. It was inspired with a 


beautiful poise, a sweet graciousness of serenity in the tender pas 


sages, a buoyant and communicative spirit in the bolder parts 
There was no tendency toward mawkish sentiment; there was no 
distortion of melodic contours to make a Sunday night holiday 
Perhaps the last movement was most effective to the ear of the gen 
eral hearer, but for polished, well balanced, restful art the pianist’s 
reading of the poetic second movement was clearly the best The 
player was recalled several times.—Sun, 
—— 

Thanks to the combined tact and taste of Daniel Frohman and 

Walter Damrosch, the first of the Sunday night concerts for which 


they have avowed responsibility occupied a dignified plane. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch played Rubinstein’s D minor concerto and a 
group of solo pieces, of which the first, the same composer’s G 
minor Barcarolle, followed upon the heels of the concerto to satisfy 
an enthusiastic demand on the part of the audience for more. Since 
the young Russian played at the Worcester Festival, a month ago, 
he has regained the poise the lack of which was deplored in this 
journal at that time. All things were not commendable the firs 
novement, but splendid dash and verve and ng br ancy of 
execution marked the finale. Nevertheless, the qualities which went 
more directly to the hearts of his hearers were the poetic charn 
and lovely cantabile of the barcarolle and the slow movement of 


the concerto.—Tribune 





Christine Gordon's Debut in Opera. 

ISS CHRISTINE GORDON, a 
singer, who looks the part, will make her New 

début in 


dramatic 
York 
Tuesday 


The rc re 


young 


at the Carnegie Lyceum 
under the of 
D. Lawson, tenor and 
Springer, baritone, will appear with Miss Gordon, and the 
include the third act of “Aida,” the first 
scene in the last act from “Tannhauser,” and the garden 
and prison scenes from “Faust.” 
tish-Canadian, and from all the Canadian critics say of her, 


grand opera 
November direction 


Franklin 


evening, 


25. 


Habelmann. Herman 


program will 


Miss Gordon is a Scot- 


her artistic future is assured 
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Hamburg is to have a new music hall, for which the late 
Karl Laeisz left a fund of over a million marks. 
J & 
At a late meeting of 
Main an invitation was sent to 


Frankfort-on-the- 
the Municipal 


bankers at 
them to vis 
Theatre. The piece presented was Schiller’s “Robbers.” 

e << 
Humperdinck has sent to the 
Theatre the score of his new opera, “The Sleeping 


the Wood.” 
12. 


manager of the Frank- 

fort 

Jeauty in The first performance will be on 

N vember 
eS €& 

Carl Grengg, a bass of the Vienna Opera, was paralyzed 
while singing his role in a performance of “William Tell.” 
It is feared that he will never recover sufficiently to take 
his place on the stage again. Outside of Vienna he is 
known principally for his singing of Gurnemanz in “Parsi- 
fal” at Bayreuth. 

Zee & 

Another Wagner letter: 

“Dear Frienp—If you 
cannot pay attention 


have so much wr to 


ting do 
andwriting have 


expressed tl to 
of 


that you to your hi 


letters copied. I have already is art 


my correspondents to spar 


your 


: , 1 
several ol e me the trouble 


Oh, German! 
RICHARD WAGNER 


poring for hours over a manuscript 


Bayreuts, January 21, 1877. 
<< 
All lovers of literature love and admire “Tom Jones.” 
Can any lover of music tell us something about the opera 
comique “Tom Jones,” by Philidor in 1763? Philidor, 
“hristian names were Francois Andre, died in Lon- 


ae 


—_ 


whose ( 
don in the year 1795, and is best known as a great author- 


ity on others. The name Philidor was an assumed one, 
his family name being Danigon, which has a very Irish 
sound 

eS & 

A student of dedications has discovered that of all 

3ach’s works only three are dedicated to great men, one 
being to Frederick the Great. Beethoven dedicated most 
of his to kings and princes, and some to Goethe and 
Haydn. Brahms dedicated some of his to his colleagues in 
art, Leoncavallo to his wife, Mascagni dedicates “Le Ma 
schere” to himself, “with the highest esteem and unchang 
ing affection.” 

ae & 


In May of last year a Philharmonic Society was found- 
Madrid, and 


In its first year it gave eighteen ordinary and one extra- 


ed in it numbers at present 1,000 members 
ordinary concerts, the former devoted exclusively to Bee- 
thoven, the latter presenting Schubert, Schumann, Chopin 
Liszt and Wagner 
offers 


To encourage Spanish composers it 
a prize of 2.000 pesetas for a string quartet by a 
Spaniard. 
ee €& 
The manager of the new theatre at Halle prints on white 
of pieces fit to be by “the 
and on pink paper those which are not so 


paper announcements seen 


young person,” 
The first he 
‘Robbers” 


Maxim's.” 


announced on white paper was Schiller’s 
the second on pink paper, “The Lady from 
No one came on the first night, on the second 
the house was crowded. The students of the university ad 
mire the system very much 


= = 


Mme. de Gentis was a great lover of the harp; she not 
only made it popular but wrote a “new method of learn- 
ing how to play the harp in six months” by making great 
of the She 
Saecker, and brought him up to play her favorite instru- 


use first finger adopted a boy, Casimer 


ment. Her letters to him from 1802 to 1810 have just been 


published; they are full of religious and moral maxims, 
Casimer was a sad scamp; in London 
bad 


Paris he fell in love with the actress Duchesnois, 


often very puerile 


he ran into debt, in Vienna he was in company, in 
and the 
lady’s letters to him always end with the three letters 
G. D. E., that is, God, Death, Eternity. She advised him 
to look out for a rich widow and “to turn her head” by 
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pretending to have a grand passion, and thus get some 
money out of her. She also proposed to take up her 
abode in Strassburg, as it was midway between Paris, and 
Vienna, and near Frankfort and the little German courts. 
He could live and give lessons in one of these towns, and 
she would give him all her income except 1,000 francs 
per annum, thus he could live “wisely and virtuoustly.” 
Casimer became religious, married and paid assiduous at- 
tention to Mme. de Gentis, all of whose property passed 
into his hands. 
eo «& 

Some manuscripts of Schubert have just been found at 
Vienna. Among them are a copy of a sonata entirely in 
his own hand, and original manuscripts of many of his 
songs, two being still unpublished. The finder was dis- 
appointed in not discovering the manuscript of his famous 
symphony, “Gastein,” which Schubert always refused to 
publish, but laid his hand on an orchestration of the 
“Hymn to the Holy Sacrament.” These manuscripts be- 
longed to Diabelli, who left them to his son-in-law, the 
organist of St. Peter’s, where they remained till now. 

eS €& 

Alexander Batta, the violoncellist so popular in Paris 
half a century ago, died at Versailles on October 8, aged 
eighty-six. He was born at Maestricht July, 1815, and at 
first studied the violin, but afterward took up the ’cello 
and became a pupil of Platel at Brussels. In 1834 he 
settled in Paris, where he had great success, as well as in 
other countries through which he made artistic tours. 
[Thirty years ago he retired from the concert hall, but 
often was heard at Versailles in local musical solemnities. 
3atta was not a mere virtuoso, but displayed both style 
and feeling in his execution of classical chamber music. 


=e <= 


A new opera, “The Bride of the Sea,” by Jan Blockx, 
has been produced with great success at Ghent, the com- 
poser in person conducting, and will soon be given at Brus- 
sels. A Flemish journal writes: “The composer evokes 
all the sentiments of the personages of the drama, and at 
same time draws from the instrument marvelous ef- 
fects. Now, it is the soft murmur of a tender and sin- 
cere love where the joyous notes of young hearts smile 
at life; again, it is the sob of immense sorrow, or the 
penetrating accent of hate, and again the music roars like 
the ocean in fury and finally breaks into a broad and ma- 
the final scene of the benediction of the 


the 


jestic chant in 


” 


sea. 


FRED W. SCHALSCHA. 

NE of the musical attractions of this winter’s concert 
season will be the young violinist, Fred W. Schal- 
Reports of his great success abroad have reached 

here, and from them much of interest is learned about 

this gifted artist who, by the way, is American born. 

For the past five years he has studied with Joachim, of 
Berlin. 

No greater compliment could have been paid Mr. Schal- 
scha than the one paid him by the great master recently, 
when Joachim, who has given concerts together with some 
other eminent artists every year in a certain German city, 
asked Mr. Schalscha to replace him in this year’s con- 
cert, which was given on October 14 last. 

His triumph was as great and complete as the master’s 
would have been. An eminent German critic, speaking of 
this concert, refers to Schalscha’s minutely worked out and 
phenomenal technic and the evenness of a large tone. 

\nother paper speaks of Schalscha’s art, saying that he 
handles the most difficult and risky passages like child’s 
York on the 8th inst. 
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He leaves Bremen for New 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY. 


ONCERT Carnegie Hall, 
York. 
Concert, Academy of Music, Friday night. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, November 8, matinee. 
Concert, Monday night, November 10, Poughkeepsie. 
Concert, Friday night, November 11, Hartford. 


tomorrow night, New 








ARTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES. 
RTHUR GRIFFITH HUGHES has returned to the 
city. He has commenced his church work, and he 
is booking concert dates, among which are, Schubert Song 
Recital, December 16, Akron, Ohio, with Tuesday Club; 
18th, grand concert, Akron, Ohio; 21st, Cleveland, and 22d, 
Elyria, Ohio; Boston, 29th; Troy, November 15, and New- 


burgh. Extracts from Ohio criticisms follow: 
Arthur Griffith Hughes, the young baritone from New York, who 
is well known, was the star of the evening.—Democrat, Akron. 





Arthur Griffith Hughes was baritone soloist from New York. It 
was Mr. Hughes’ first appearance in the city, but he won his way 
into the graces of the Akron music lovers who attended the concert 
by his almost perfect singing.—Akron Beacon-Journal. 





Arthur Griffith Hughes, from New York, is the possessor of a 
glorious baritone voice, which he handles with great skill and un- 
derstanding.—Cleveland Press. 





Arthur Griffith Hughes, of New York, sang a recitative, “Wie 
Todes Ahnung,” and aria, “O Du Mein Holder Abendstern,” from 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” as his introductory number, and succeeded 
in receiving a hearty encore, to which he responded with “Ma- 
vourneen.” Mr. Hughes made a very favorable impression by his 
appearance and style, and in his voice is shown such strength, 
sweetness and interpretation that attention from all was only broken 
as he concluded, to speak words of praise. Mr. Hughes is only 
twenty-two years of age, and has before him a future in the world 
of music. He acted as accompanist for Mrs. Ward in her last num- 
ber, as the regular accompanist was ill, and showed his ability as a 
thorough musician, 

In the duet, “Herbstlied,”” by Mendelssohn, the voices of Mr. 
Hughes and Mrs. Ward fairly complimented each other, and the 
song was a most pleasing number.—Alliance Daily Leader. 

It was the first appearance of Arthur Griffith Hughes, baritone, 
He is a young singer, and his voice gives promise 


from the East. 
He was a pronounced success.—Bar- 


of a most wonderful future. 
berton Record. 





JOHN C. 


y Plays the Best.” 
CRITICISED AS 
“The King of Concert 


MILITARY BAND. 
FAMOUS IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——ADDRESS——__ 


JOHN C. WEBER, 


MACONDA. 


ERE are some press notices of Charlotte Maconda’s 
artistic success at last Sunday night’s concert: 


She was heard 


Mme, Charlotte Maconda was the song soloist. 
in two coloratura arias, in which she displayed considerable technic 
and an artistic method. Madame Maconda’s voice is beautiful in 
quality. She received generous applause.—Staats-Zeitung. 

Mme. Charlotte Maconda sang in beautiful voice and with finished 
art; in the air from Mozart’s opera, “Il Re Pastore,” with an admir 
able cantabile, and in the Bell Song from “Lakmé” brilliant 
and accurate coloratura.—New York Times, November 3, 1902. 


with 





Charlotte Maconda was the vocaiist—a welcome appearance of a 
superior artist who is seldom free to sing in New York. She sang 
an air from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore” with delightful simplicity, and 
the Bell Song from “Lakmé” with delicious daintiness.—New York 
World, November 3, 1902. 

There were interesting vocal pieces by Madame Maconda and bril 
liant piano performances by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. There was also an 
audience, fine in respect of numbers. It was, in short, a high class 
and thoroughly enjoyable concert.—New York November 
3, 1902. 


Tribune, 





Madame Maconda sang a Mozart aria from “Il Re Pastore,” t 
which Max Bendix played the violin obligato. Later the singer dis 
played her agile voice in Delibes’ Bell Song.—New York Journal, 
November 3, 1902. ae 


Richard C. Kay’s Recital. 


Following is the program for the recital Tuesday even- 


ing, November I1: 
Ballad et Polonaise............ 

Richard C. 
Persian Song.........0+++: 








... Vieuxtemps 


Burmeister 


i ees Se pads ; ; Richard Strauss 
Caroline Montefiore 
BE: Dercvedhettsyicshests shines ; ..G. Tartini 
IEE bb acddlocascesseanunansoes bine Leonard 
Richard C. Kay 
ee rrr re aiaainiedliedeit tate . Saint-Saéns 
Richard C, Kay 
Three American songs— 
i Sicodnecesauus Chaffin 
DD cccsmesceteke ; , taveus ; H, Bartlett 
BRON ONE Licccosseces : . Alling 
Caroline Montefiore. 
Scotch Fantaisie -Max Brucl 


Richard C. Kay 


“The Band That 


Bands.”’ 
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PHILADELPHIA. 
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PHILapetrnia, November 2, 1902. 
UR Quaker City’s musical season began rather 
unfortunately as far as the local organization, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, was concerned. In 
the first their attraction, 
Gabrilowitsch, was unable to appear, and con- 
sequently the Chopin number, E minor Con- 
11), had to be struck out of the program, to the 


great disappointment of all lovers of 


place star Ossip 





certo (op. 


virtuosity, and ad- 
mirers of the young Russian pianist. 


more keenly 


The disappointment 
felt as reports hitherto received 
of his performances during his present American tour 
speak in high terms of the progress he has made since 
this the Atlantic, 
technic and brilliant execution a 
power of poetic interpretation which augurs well for a still 


was all 


he last appeared on side of as having 


added to his masterly 


more brilliant future 
The cause of Gabrilowitsch’s withdrawal from the pro- 
gram was an accident. Accidents will happen to the most 


but the 
Friday’s program can hardly be styled an accident. 
the lamentable condition of the 
out displayed a lack of rehearsal 


virtuosist performance, second disappointment in 
It was 
which through- 


absence of that in- 


orchestra, 

The 
dispensable prerequisite of all orchestral achievement, ade- 
quate rehearsal, was most plainly evidenced in the strings, 
the absolute foundation of an orchestra, and this weakness 
gave to the It is 
unjust to single out any portion of the orchestra for either 
blame the 


a factitious brilliancy brasses , however, 


praise or after hearing only performance of 
Mr. Scheel can plead in excuse that his men were 
but with the present regu- 
of steamer passages between Europe and 
The passage 
and it is a reflection on the management that due time 
The 


formed a 


Friday 
late in arriving in this country, 
larity America 
it is hardly valid now can be calculated to a 
day 
allowed for necessary 
the 


organization, 


was not preparation men were 


new to country, and, it may be said, new 


for only a couple of dozen musicians from 
Phat 
familiar with the 
and each other may be assumed, but it is 
that the Philadelphia’ Orchestra 
rhe first number on the program was the Tschaikowsky 
Symphony, op. 53, and the third Scherzo from the 
“Wallenstein” Symphony, by works as differ 


ent as the both played in a 


last year’s orchestra figured in the number they 


will improve as they become more con 


ductor a disap- 


pointment made such a 


Start 
was the 

Rheinberger, 
and Teutonic 


Slavonic natures, 


tentative manner, the latter naturally ina more satisfactory 
style than the production of the half Asiatic Russian, with 
its tender melancholy and, for want of a better expression, 


we may say brutalité 

The Chopin number was replaced by Dvorak’s ‘Cello 
Concerto (op. 104), given by Hermann Sandly, the ‘cellist 
of the orchestra, and one of its new members. Although 
called upon at short notice, only a day, the young artist 
acquitted himself admirably in his rendition of this most 
difficult piece. He has an excellent technic, but his tone 
was rather reedy ; perhaps his ‘cello had not quite re- 


In the fourth num 
Peace,” from R 
Braan sang the 
part acceptably, and the concert concluded with Wagner’s 
the 


covered from the pangs of seasickness 
‘The 


(op. 25), F 


ber 





on the program, 


“Guntram” 


ory of 
Strauss’ tenor 


well worn overture to “Flying Dutchman.” These 
judgments we hope will have to be modified when the or 
chestra is better in hand 

The programs for tomorrow evening and for Wednesday 
evening are as follows: 

Monday evening, November 3, 
3, in F major, op. 90; Rubinstein’s for 
No. 2, in D minor, op. 96; Richard Strauss’ 

“Don Juan,’ 20; Beethoven’s Overture to 

No. 2, in C op. Soloist, Miss 
Ruegger. 

Wednesday 
“The Roman Carnival,’ 


No 


violon 


Brahms’ Symphony 
Concerto 
cello, tone 
“Leo 


Elsa 


poem, * op 


nore,” major, 


72 
/2: 


Berlioz’s Overture, 


op. 9; Beethoven’s Concerto for 


evening, November 5, 





Piano, No. 5, in E flat major, op. 73; Saint-Saéns’ Sym 
phonic Poem No. 1, “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel,” op. 


Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64. Solo- 
Frederic 

As this is the eighteenth season of this organization’s 
performances in this city, little said of its merits 
It will give us a good opportunity to “look on this picture 
and on that.” The eminent pianist Frederic Lamond will 
be the soloist. 


Lamond. 


need be 


descendant of 
member of the Na- 
American 


the actor is a 
He is a 
London, 


Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Gottschalk the composer. 
Liberal Club, of 
sought him out one Not knowing London 
his friend became confused and decided to ask the proper 
the club. He approached an Englishman 


tional where an 


friend day 


direction to 


and asked him to direct him to the National Liberal Club 
Certainly not! 

” With that 
face of the astonished American. 


“Certainly not! 
“T am a Conservative. 
the 


said the Englishman 
he shook his fist 





MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL. 


HE outlook for the season at the Morris Piano School 

is most promising. Heretofore the school has made 

a specialty of teaching children, but this year it has broad- 

ened the scope of its work, and it has now a large class 

of adults also. The novel method of teaching which is in 

vogue at the school, appeals not only to the children, but 

to the grown up as well, and everybody shows continued 
interest in their work. 

Besides being given one or two private lessons a week 
the pupils practice daily under the supervision of teachers, 
and are given daily instruction in harmony, sight reading, 
musical history, ensemble playing, &c 

Thus they do as much work, and accomplish as much 
in a year or two as most pupils do in five years. The work 
which is done in “classes” is not strictly “class work,” as 
each pupil has his own lesson card, and does work ac 
cording to his ability, and advances as rapidly as he can. 

Mrs. Morris, who is a thorough musician, has written a 
text book on harmony, in which she has so simplified her 
subject that the youngest child in the school is able to read 


and comprehend the book. Thus the beginners have a 
knowledge of keys and scales even before they are ad 
vanced enough musically (in exercises) use them 





HUGO HEERMANN. 
UGO HEERMANN’S 


very highest position is best ne upon comments 


Musik Zei- 


reputation as a violinist of the 


made on him in a recent number of the Neue 


tung. It says of him: 


When the mastérs of the noble art of violin playing are marshalled 
to Hugo Heermann must be given a place in the 


The great triumphs which he has won for 


very front rank 


years and on his many 


honor in the history of virtuosity 
yok back at the 
siastic reception with which he was received a few months ago 
Leipsic and and 
The art of 


artistic tours insure him a place of 


It is with just pride that he can k more than enthu 


in the 
England, still recently in 
Heermann differs materially 


indeed, 


imperial capital, more 


Paris and Marseilles from 


the artifices of modern virtuosity. His technic, is finished; 


and wh« 


ll, arpeggios 


his certainty in vanquishing all difficulties admirable, ever 


has heard his thirds, climactic octave passages, double tri 


&c., must admit that Heermann needs fear no rival in respect of 
these things, and, moreover, that as regards absolute purity of tone, 
even in the highest positions on the fingerboard, there is no 
celebrity who can be compared with him. Yet, in spite of all thes 
merits, which must not be underestimated, the mastership of Heer 
mann lies elsewhere. He is a violinist of the grand style, of a depth 
f feeling seldom met with, yet at the same time he is simple, 
natural, unaffected. Like a true artist of rank, tuated by the finest 
nusical taste, Heermann despises all obtrusion of his personality, 
all artifice, all external glitter. His technic is to him exclusively 
4 means to an end, and this end the most perfect rendering of a 
masterpiece. This is proved, too, by his programs, which contain 
little for the virtuoso, everything for the artist Heermann does not 
want to glitter, but to convince. I! a de l'ame! His delivery is 
full of poetry, free from mannerisms; a truly classical reposefulness, 
the sign of real mastership, marks his playing and makes a deep 
impression upon connoisseur and layman alike. It unites all the 
merits of the German and French schools—fire and elegance, fervor 
and feeling. Added to this he commands an ideally beautiful tone 
of bewildering euphony, noble volume and golden purity. His can 
tilena is of magical charm. This combination of rare qualities fit 
him for the performance of the classic masterpieces as well as the 
most modern creations. Beethoven's most wonderful concerto and 
idagio by Mozart, the concerto by Brahms, can nowhere find a bet 
ter, nobler, more intelligent and appreciative interpreter than Heer 
mann, who furnishes forth their refined beauties, not with academic 
crupulousness, but with the most individual conception, but er 
rely in the sense of the composer 
WHITNEY TEW. 
HITNEY TEW, the basso, will no doubt have many 
engagements for recitals in this country during the 
winter. He is now on an extended tour of Great Britain, 


His Euro 
and are direction of N 
whose New York office is 9 East Seventeenth street 


and is due here about the middle of December. 


pean American tours under the 


Vert, 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON BACK. 
Rg G. CHARLTON returned Sunday from a ten 
weeks Pacific Coast, during 
which time he filled up the dates on the De Lussan, 


trip, which extended to the 
Dip- 


pel tours, and now each is booked solid up to February. 
Mr. Charlton says the prospects are very bright for a 
big season everywhere, and the dates for all the other 
artists on his roster are booked far in advance of this 
time last year. 
ZELIE DE LUSSAN. 
* unmistakably radiant health and spirits, Mlle. Zelic 
de Lussan reached New York Saturday morning on 


the Campania for a transcontinental recital tour under di 
rection of Loudon G. Charlton. Immediately she landed 
she was surrounded by friends and reporters, the former 


laden with flowers, the latter with cameras with which snap 
taken of the She had 
just finished a long engagement in grand opera at Covent 


shots were prima donna said she 


Garden, London, during which she sang Carmen for the 
six hundredth time in her career. Mlle. de Lussan was 
frankly outspoken in genuinely pleasurable anticipations 


regarding her coming tour in concert, in the course of 
which she expects to sing in about eighty different cities 
beginning in Newark, N. J., November 7. After a joint 
recital with Andreas Dippel and Marcel Journet, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, November 9, she will start 
immediately on her tour, which will include Canada, Texas 
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times he was attached to the household of the Archduke 
Charles Louis of Reichenau. His last great success was 
at the eighth centenary of the University of Bologna. He 
had twenty children, and the number of his grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren was past counting. All the gyp 
sies of Budapest were present at his funeral and per 
formed their pathetic funeral marches 
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He sings from a music score of raised notes which he ’ 
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~ EARLY OPERATIC MUSIC. 





MLL students of literature study the beginnings 
of literature and the early works of great 
masters. Similar study in music is recently 
developing, and is one of the signs of the 
times. Music is beginning to have its proper 
place as a pedagogic or culture study. In 
every direction new interest in early and classical works 
is to be noted. Every repertory, whether of an individual 
or a society, brings forth things old and new. Societies 
are formed for the express purpose of bringing the earlier 
serene genius before us. Bach is everywhere studied, not- 
ably at the New England Conservatory, where a young 
generation of disciples is growing up around the knees of 
this most sane, wise and “absolute” of masters. The 
Cecilia draws the greatest audience of its life to hear the 
Bach B minor Mass, and the love and enthusiasm for “The 
Messiah” abides. 

Present productions of old or rare works, however, are 
largely confined to church music or oratorio. And yet in 
the operatic field there is quite as much of intrinsic or 
historic interest. Turning to Jahn’s estimate of the operas 
of Mozart and Gluck, and an enthusiastic Frenchman’s 
praise of Weber, one finds that the librettist is everywhere 
blamed for the neglect of works that are musically worthy 
expressions of the master minds. Even of Gounod, Eng- 
lish and French critics are agreed that his greatest music 
is found in “La Reine de Saba,” a work practically shelved 
because as a play, a spectacle, it is wearisome. “The Magic 
Flute,” revived last winter, reveals Mozart at his most 
perfect, but the story, however gorgeously set, has no 
interest or charm for us today. “Idomeneo” is a work 
which was much beloved by the composer himself, and 
we read that the “judgment of connoisseurs has always 
delighted in it.” Reichardt says it is the purest work of 
art Mozart ever produced. But the story is impossible, 
incoherent, and wholly foreign to the modern spirit. Of 
“Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,” Weber (who made 
Mozart his ideai) says that here Mozart’s artistic experi- 
ence came to maturity, that we might look for several 
operas from him like “Figaro” and “Don Giovanni,” but 
he could write only one “Entfiihrung.” It is written that 
in this work German sentiment, emotion, disposition, found 
expression for the first time at the hands of a true artist. 
Weber’s own “Euryanthe” is called his grand opera, in 
which he found his fullest, broadest expression. But the 
story is sustained in pathos, without relief, and does not 
persuade us. Thus “Oberon’ also belongs to a region of 
story where modern thought is not at home. 

All this points to an excellent field of work for choral 
societies, in the representation of portions from these ne- 
glected operas which cannot be made acceptable to us as 
drama, but which are of purest musical value and educa- 
tional interest. Programs so selected would be more at- 





tractive, because affording greater variety, than the ex- 
clusively religious selections now presented, and yet would 
forward the same good work of establishing a pure stand- 
ard of musical judgment in place of personal and tem- 
porary opinion. There is a principle of beauty as well as 
of science. and the world is ready to seek the principle of 
art and be guided by an absolute standard here, as in other 
fields of human thought—always remembering that the 
standard of art is an individual thing, and a thing of 
life, like the golden rule. It is unquestionable that an in- 
telligent grasp of the whole development of music is neces- 
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sary to get-at its principle, and to understand it not only 
in its scientific aspect today, but as the art which strives 
most toward the absolute, unlimited and perfect. 

Rsukin says that art is the expression of a people who 
feel themselves wrong. Self satisfaction has no art. Ro- 
mantic art seeks to justify human wrong and suffering by 
making them beautiful. Classic art knows divine perfec- 
tion as the one remedy for human wrongness. The earlier 
masters frankly applied this remedy, and set “absolute” 
music to drama which was almost always essentially ro- 
mantic in its view of human events, even when it pre- 
tended to follow classic models. At any rate the dramas, 
whether romantic or classic, no longer appeal. The music, 
as music, is ever beautiful, and should be so presented for 
itself alone. 

In view of the contention that opera is for the people, 
and the most “popular” musical expression, it is interest- 
ing to note that the beginnings of opera were in the pri- 
vate entertainments of the rich, or at courts. Ancient 
tragedy was the model, which explains why the story 
dramas were usually from ancient mythology or history. 
In these early operas the music was secondary to the dazzle 
and glitter of the show, and these representations came 
to have the place of honor in the carnivals of the Italian 
and other cities. The singers influenced the music more 
and more, and the high development of the vocal art finally 
reduced the spectacular element to its secondary place, 
and clear, defined musical forms appeared. Scarlatti 
(1659-1725) is the chief instrument of this transformation. 
In 1715 he had composed 106 operas. The school at Naples 
which he founded produced an unbroken succession of 
operatic music throughout the eighteenth century, with 
such composers as Porpora, Pergolese, Jomelli, Piccinni, 
Paisiello, Cimarosa. They wrote much for the church, 
but their work in opera may be accounted the more im- 
portant. The growth of the Italian operatic form is to 
be clearly traced in Scarlatti’s operas. The recitative de 
veloped into fuller expression of emotion, with increasing 
elaboration in orchestration, producing at last the cavatina, 
or dramatic song, more emotional, more expressive of the 
story than the aria, which from the beginning has been 
more or less an isolated incident, interpolated for its 
musical interest chiefly. The forms of the opera came to 
have a set rule. There must always, for example, be a 
duo for the prima donna and the primo uomo, and a 
terzet to include the first tenor. The places for these 
must always be at the close of the second and third acts. 
Mozart used these forms, lifted them to their perfect de- 
velopment, and expressed the very genius of the Italian 
thought and feeling. As such his work in this school 
cannot be wholly appreciated by other national thought. 

Mozart at fifteen years of age wrote “Mithridate” for the 
carnival at Milan. It was composed of twenty-four num- 
bers, all solos, except one duet and the final quintet. This 
was followed by “Ascanio,” written for Milan; “Lucio 
Silla,” full of divinities, shepherds and heroes, and the 
“Sogno di Scipione,” an allegorical poem, with three 
Roman heroes, who all sang tenor. His “Finta Giardi- 
nieria”” was an opera buffo, the best operatic work he had 
done, perhaps because its form gave him«more freedom. 
“Tl Re Pastore” followed, written in 1775 for a festival at 
Salzburg. Aminta’s air with the beautiful violin obligato 
has been sung at Symphony concerts here, and Sembrich 
sang it also at her own last concert in old Music Hall. 

But in “Idomeneo,” written for the carnival at Munich, 
1781, Mozart began to throw off the yoke of prescribed 
form. The story of the composition of this opera is inter- 
esting, showing how the singers were consulted in those 
days. The operas were written to fit the personnel of the 
company at the theatre where it was to be produced. The 
singers watched over the compusition step by step. A 
given kind of aria might be demanded, the cantabile, the 
aria di portamento, di bravura; and as so many a story 
tells us the artists’ reputation often depended on their abil- 
ity to vary the melody every time it appeared. 

In “Idomeneo” the chorus comes in much oftener than 
before, and moreover has a part in the action of the story; 
the processions and dances are made to fit into the plot. 
The ensembles come at the proper place in the story, not 
according to rule, at the end of the act. Jahn notes the 
attempt to give the tragic tone rather than the prevalent 
effeminate tenderness, and to show a natural development 
of plot. Elsewhere this work is said to mark the transi- 
tion from Mozart's Italian style into the essentially Ger- 
man school, to which his later works belong. The chorus, 
No. 24, is one of the most beautiful scenes Mozart ever 
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wrote, where the high priest indicates the son as the sacri- 
fice to Neptune, and the people break out in lament. 
Eduard Hanslick said when “Idomeneo” was produced in 
Vienna in 1879 that the more we study early masterpieces 
the more we regard the forgotten “Idomeneo.” The opera 
was given in Berlin in 1881 on the 100th anniversary of its 
production. 

Gluck’s first operas were not successful in Italy and 
Vienna. His first, “Orfeo,” followed by “Alceste” and 
“Paride ed Elena,” were too great innovations on the form 
of the Italian school. It was a French ambassador (so 
did powerful social or political persons influence art in 
those days) who, sympathizing with Gluck’s endeavor to 
strengthen dramatic music, persuaded him to compose 
Racine s “Iphigénie en Aulide,” the tragedy which every 
Frenchman knew by heart. Paris would surely value the 
reformer’s work. Gluck began to study Lully and Rameau, 
his great operatic predecessors in Paris, and thus produced 
his “Iphégenie,” which perfected Frénch grand opera in 
its national sense. He had a hard time getting a hearing 
in Paris, and it was then that his opposers persuaded Pic 
cinni to come there. We read that this was brought about 
through Madame du Barry, Marie Antoinette and the am 
bassador from Naples. Piccinni is described as an easy 
going, good natured man, deprecating the animosity of the 
contest and finally winning the kindness of Gluck, who, 
however, wrote furious tirades through the press against 
the faction that opposed him. When Piccinni’s opera was 
finally produced in 1778 Gluck’s party had so far prevailed 
that his rival feared a total overthrow, but went to the 
performance assuring his family that a cultivated nation 
like the French would do a composer no bodily harm, even 
if they did not admire his operas. Mozart came to Paris 
at about this time, and was no doubt influenced by Gluck’s 
work. In 1779 “Iphigénie en Tauride” came out. This is 
Gluck’s greatest work, and it had great success. 

To Weber belongs that glory of establishing German 
national opera on a lasting basis. In 1800, at the age of 
thirteen, he wrote his first dramatic work, “Waldmadchen,” 
which was afterward rewritten as “Silvania.” Weber es- 
tablished German opera at Dresden, where alone of the 
German cities the Italian school still held sway. He gave 
“Fidelio” its first Dresden production. His own famous 
work, “Der Freischiitz,” ‘had an instant and great success 
everywhere. It is concerned with legend and romance, 
while in “Euryanthe” he consciously attempted to reach 
a broader and deeper spirit. Schumann says that this is 
Weber’s heart’s blood, his noblest utterance. He was 
greatly cast down by its failure, and his health broke. The 
story of his personal popularity is of great interest. In 
1826 he went to London to produce “Oberon.” To com 
pose’ this work he mastered the English language. The 
story is concerned with the mysteries of elfland, and has 
wonderful nature pictures. The soprano aria, “Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster,” is often sung. The opera was 
then and has since been greatly beloved in London. Weber 
predicted that he had gone to London to die, and he 
never saw home again.—Louise Baum in the Boston Trans- 
cript. 





LAMOND’S BEETHOVEN PROGRAM. 


For his first recital at Mendelssohn Hall, Tuesday af- 
ternoon. November 11, Frederic Lamond, the 
Scotch pianist, will play the following Beethoven pro- 
gram: 

Sonata, op. 106, B flat major (Hammerclavier). 

Sonata, C minor, op. 111. 

Sonata, A flat major, op. 110. 

Sonata, C major, op. 53. 

Sonata, F minor (Appassionata), op. 57. 
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‘*Miss Ethel Bauer has been for several seasons my 
distinguished pupil and isin the highest degree qualified 
both as a pianist and a teacher of my method of pianoforte 
technique.” —LxscHETIZKyY. 
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CINCINNATI November 1, 1902 
RAHM VAN DEN BERG has been added to 
the faculty of the Conservatory of Music, and 
will no doubt prove a valuable addition to the 
musical forces of the city. He was born in 
1876 at Cologne, on the Rhine His father 
Dr. S. van den Berg, was of Dutch parentage 

and came from Rotterdam 
At five years of age Brahm van den Berg was taken to 
Antwerp and there received his education. His first les 
sons were taken on the 'cello at the age of six from M 
Verhulst, solo ‘cellist at the Royal Theatre in Antwerp 
His first piano lesson was taken at the age of eight from 
M. Edward Kirwelds, present director artistic of the 
National Opera at Antwerp At the age of twelve he 
played in many concerts and received recognition from 
nusic critics throughout Europe While a very young 
irtist he was engaged for a series of concerts in London 
Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels, Liege and elsewhere. While 
nthistournée he met Camille Saint-Saéns in Paris, and that 
composer after hearing him play invited him to his own 


home, and afterward the two studied Saint-Saéns’ Second 


Concerto together. This work was played Brahm van 
den Berg at the Antwerp exhibition at the Saint-Saéns 
festival. He also appeared before the King of Belgium at 
his palace and afterward became the protégé of that mon 
arch, and through the good offices of the King and Queen 
was enabled to complete his musical education. He be 
came the pupil Josef Wieniawski, brother of the great 
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prehensive examination of the musical status and condi 


tions prevailing there. He gave his impressions in the fol 
lowing interview : 

Did you visit the Paris Conservatory of Music? 

Yes, the 


and leading 


and questioned fully manager a 
secretary of the institution. The conservatory is located 
on narrow streets, business quarter high rents, and con 
sists of a shabby looking building of four low stories 
400x200 feet 

Does the French Conservatory furnish a high priced 
professor of music entire to a single pupil for a half hour 
at a time as we do in the United States? 

No, there are from eight to twelve students present in 
vocal, violin, piano, organ recitations; in every department 
of musical instruction each student is taken individually 


in turn before the class as a whole. No private individ 
kind is allowed in the institution 

Did you go to the Grand Opéra in P: 
I did and heard 


has 


ual instruction of any 





“Lohengrin” splendidly given. Wag 
i strong following even in Paris now 

What impression did Paris make on you? 
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Mr. Whitney TEW 


Tour of the Eminent Basso. 


In America, December 17 to March 31. 
DATES RAPIDLY BOOKING. 


Management N. VERT, London. New York, 9 Bast 17th St. 


AMERICAN PRESS NOTICES. 





New York Worltd—“ A fine bass voice.” 

Boston Transoript—" A very beautiful bass voice with 
brilliant high and rich low notes.’ 

Boston Herald—* A strangely and impressively beaut 

ful voice.’ 


Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 14, 190i—‘ Mr. Tew has in his 
voice an instrument of very wide range. of power 
and sweetness at will in anv register chosen and 
his repertory is a wide one.” 


Buffalo Express — A beautiful voice of much power 
and sweetness, a temperament musical and poetic, 
a marvelous memory and an intuitive grasp 
of the inner meanings of his texts.’ 

Minneapolis Tribune “A young man of distinguished 
appearance, anda grace manner inborn and 
natural, and he has a noble voice. 
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change our policy to meet the changed musical condition. 
Cincinnati was once twenty years ahead in music, and in 
her private and public schools. Other towns have caught 
up with her in general education, and are coming close 
to her in music. She ought to make a bound of twenty 
years ahead of anything now on the globe, and she will 
do what she did thirty years ago, attract the attention of 
the art loving world. 

The World Almanac for 1902 publishes a list of sixty- 
two millionaires in Cincinnati—it would be a blessing to 
relieve some of these men of their ducats. There are men 
outside of Cincinnati who could be induced, in view of our 
musical environment and the unification of all of our 
educational institutions, to contribute. One million dol- 
lars would do as follows: 

If we get the first million we will soon get more. 

Thirty thousand dollars annual interest of $1,000,000 en- 
dowment would provide for 

Five professors, $3,000 each. 

Five professors, $1,500 each. 

Ten professors, $1,000 to $500 each. 





One professor, harmony, counterpoint and fugue, $4,000. 

One professor, president and professor musical compo- 
sition, $3,000 

One professor, piano, $3,000 

One professor, organ and voice, $3,000 

One professor, leader of college orchestra and chorus, 
$3,000 

One assistant, harmony, $1,500. 

One assistant, theory of composition and historical criti- 
cism, $1,500 

One assistant, piano, $1,500. 

One assistant, organ and voice, $1,500 

One assistant, leader of orchestra and chorus, $1,500. 

Two assistants, vocal culture, $1,000. 

One assistant, piano, $500 

One assistant, organ, $500. 

One assistant, violin, $500 

One assistant, viola, $500 

One assistant, cello and double bass, $500. 

One assistant, flute and woodwind, $500. 

One assistant, bass instruments and percussion, $500. 

One assistant clerk or secretary, $1,500. 

There is a margin of $500 in the above distribution. 

= & 

Mrs. Zilpha Barnes Wood has recovered from her recent 
severe illness, and will now be able to see her many friends 
and patrons at her school. She has added to her faculty 
John F. McCarthy, violinist; Miss Louise King Walls, 
elocution, and J. S. Kinslow, voice. The members of the 
faculty will give a series of recitals in Aeolian Hall, Miss 
Walls, Monday, November 17, and Mr. McCarthy in De- 
cember. Mr. Kinslow will give a recital in January. Mrs. 
Wood will present a public performance of opera with her 
pupils in February along the artistic lines she pursued last 
year. Mr. Kinslow received several flattering offers from 
comic opera managers, but preferred to continue his 
studies under Mrs. Wood and enlarge his repertory. 


eS <& 

Misses Charlotte and Julia Jewett gave an_ illustrated 

musical reading before the Chaminade Club this afternoon. 

The program illustrating “the zsthetic value of dance mu- 
c,”” was as follows: 

Rourrée aan cadbewisnenese indeed Vaaekereeeee 

.. Bach 
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BePSanGs osc ccsoccescvecsscrccsvccccscdccesivessvcsccsoccecnsecesss Bach 
GOR cdeeedceneses Ae OM —— jane Handel 
Courante eves Handel 
Minuet ..... oeee anes Beethoven 
Scherzo .. ee oi Beethoven 

jolero ... oe paren aace vite Moszkowski 
Valse .... sons e0e0 ve Sepdsadeocesswonnceqene Weber 
WEED. ceownccscsstedessvoccessensces Chopin 
Tarantella ....Nicodé 





J. A. Homan. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT IN MUSIC. 


HE new English musical copyright bill, which 
went into effect on October 1, provides the fol- 
lowing: 

A court of summary jurisdiction, upon the application 
of the owner of the copyright in any musical work, may 
act as follows: If satisfied that there is reasonable ground 
for believing that pirated copies of such musical work are 
being hawked, carried about, sold or offered for sale, 
may, by order, authorize a constable to seize such copies 
without warrant and to bring them before the court, and 
the court, on proof that the copies are pirated, may or- 
der them to be destroyed or to be delivered to the owner 
of the copyright if he makes application for that de- 
livery. 

If any person shall hawk, carry about, sell, or offer for 
sale any pirated copy of any musical work, every such 
pirated copy may be seized by any constable without war- 
rant, on the request in writing of the apparent owner of 
the copyright in such work, or of his agent thereto au- 
thorized in writing, and at the risk of such owner. 

On seizure of any such copies, they shall be conveyed 
by such constable before a court of summary jurisdiction, 
and, on proof that they are infringements of copyright, 
shall be forfeited or destroyed, or otherwise dealt with 
as the court may think fit. ‘Musical work” means any 
combination of melody and harmony, or either of them, 
printed, reduced to writing, or otherwise graphically pro- 
duced or reproduced. ‘Pirated musical work” means any 
musical work written, printed or otherwise reproduced, 
without the consent lawfully given by the owner of the 


> 


copyright in such musical work. 

“Musical copyright” is defined in the act as the exclu- 
sive right of the owner of such copyright under the copy- 
right acts in force for the time being to do, or authorize 
another person to do, all or any of the following things 
in respect of a musical work: 

1. To make copies by writing or otherwise of such 
musical work. 

2. To abridge such musical work. 

3. To make any new adaptation, arrangement, or set- 
ting of such musical work, or of the melody thereof, in 
any notation or system. 








NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


New Evening Classes. 

| * response to a general desire the National Conserva- 
tory of Music, at 128 East Seventeenth, is about to in 
troduce a novel feature in the form of evening instruction 
in singing, piano, violin, ’cello, solfeggio, theory and har 
mony, &c., for typewriters, stenographers and others pre 
vented by their daily occupation from attending the day 
classes. The examination for the evening classes will be 
held Monday evening, November 10, from 8 to 9 o'clock. 
For further particulars applicants may apply to the secre- 
tary. Mrs. Thurber, the president of the conservatory, 
will take a personal interest in the new evening classes, 
which are to be held Monday and Thursday nights 














A FEW MUSICAL 
EVENTS ABROAD. 


— _————— 


Germany. 
s}ERLIN—The society for the propagation of mu 
sic among the pupils of the schools at Berlin 
has given its first concert, which was attended 
by more than 2,500 boys and girls of the public 
schools. The entrance price was only 30 pfen 
nigs, about 8 cents, but the poor pupils were admitted 
free. Artists of talent, among whom were some from the 
Royal Opera, have graciously given their practical sup- 
port to the concert, which was composed of melodies and 
arias, together with compositions for piano and other instru- 
ments. The impression made on the young people was very 
deep, and more celebrated artists have promised their 
gratuitous concourse to the following concerts 
eS <= 
The association of the German artists has resolved that 
the habitual visits of dramatic artists, singers and virtuosi 
shall not be made hereafter to newspaper critics and re 
viewers. This resolution has been well received, since art 
ists and critics were both tired with such visits 
eS = 
FrRANKFoRT—A new translation in German of Donizetti's 
“Don Pasquale” has been made by a dramatic author, Herr 
O. Y. Bierbaum. The opera was represented at Frankfort 
in its new version, and won quite a success 


Mexico. 

Mexico—The second concert by Sefiores Luis E. Zayas 
and Carlos Dal Castillo given in la Sala Wagner was 
very successful. The same can be said of the representa 
tion at the Theatre El Renacimiento of Verdi's “Aida,” in 
which la Dahalender and la Chalia were warmly applauded, 
and obliged to respond to several encores. Luisa Bonoris 
and Sefior Arozamena sang with great success the duo from 
“L’Africana” and that of “Casa mia figlia,” in the opera 
where Arozamena was so perfect that he conquered all 
suffrages, and will leave behind him great regrets when 
his company shall leave the capital to go to Vera Cruz 
which was to be done almost immediately after the repre 
sentation of “L’Africana.” 
Austria. 


Vrenna.—At the Theatre An der Wien a bust of Johann 
Strauss was inaugurated on the occasion of the 300th 
performance of the “Barone degli Zingari,” his own work 
A similar honor, it is said, will be conferred upon Franz 


von Suppé and Millécker 


Spain. 

Manprip.—The celebrated “diva,” Matilda de Lerma 
after a brilliant campaign in the Argentine Republic, has 
returned to Madrid. She will take a rest of some weeks 
before proceeding to Italy, where her talent has secured 
for her several advantageous contracts. Sefior Inclan, the 
baritone, has excited much enthusiasm in his role of Val 
entin at the Theatre Moderno, where “Faust” was given 
before a crowded hall. At the Lirico they have begun the 
reprise of “Rosa de Mar.” with the singers Puentes, 
Brafias and la Caracada. This play had not been repre 
sented at Madrid for the last twenty years 

es & 
The Philharmonic Society of Madrid has published its 


first annual statement Despite the rather unfavorable 


DANIEL FROHMAN announces——g~ 


ossi? GABRILOWITSCH 


The Russian Pianist. 


Next Appearance, Chicago Orchestra, November 7-8 
Next New York Appearance, November 19 (Carnegie Hall). 


For particulars address H. G. SNOW, Representative, Daly’s Theatre, New York. 
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prognostications of the press, the society, which counts 
already 1,000 members, has considerably aggrandized it- 
self and secured its future. The receipts for the past year 
have amounted to 46,000 pesetas 
nineteen concerts at the gracefully 
placed at its disposal by Sefior Bevriatua. Moreover, the 
court of King Alfonso XIII has granted to the Madrid 
Philharmonic a yearly subvention of 15,000 pesetas. 


Chili. 


political 


The society has given 


Theatre Spanuolo, 


The of Chili, 
populated and less rich than Valparaiso, the great seaport 


SANTIAGO.- capital being less 


and commercial capital of the Republic, artistic and the- 
atrical events to be recorded from Santiago cannot be as 
At the 
Municipal 


frequent and numerous as those from Valparaiso 
at the 
Theater of Santiago for the benefit of the society Defensors 
of Chili, 1879 


end of September “Aida” was given 


fe 


The “public” or people of Valparaiso have tendered a 


real ovation to Sefiora Jesus Ravago and the little colored 
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Brazilian papers, the Jornal du Comercio, a letter writ- 
ten in French, and expressing the warm gratitude of the 
diva for the reception she had at the hands of the Brazil- 
1ans. 

The secretary of the Brazilian legation at the Vatican, 
Rome, Sefior Magalhaes de Azeredo, has composed an op- 
erette, “O Mimosa San,” which obtained great success in 
a private rendition at the Palace Taverna, the residence of 
Countess Telfener. The favorable criticisms published in 
the Italian papers about this Chino-Japanese operetta are 
republished, of course with great satisfaction by their con- 
fréres in Brazil. 


France. 
Besancon.—In this beautiful city in Eastern France, 
where Victor Hugo was born, the famous violoncellist 


van der Heyden has just died, in the shadow of the impos- 
ing ridge of the Jura Mountains. He was since his retire- 
ment frequently seen at Brussels, where he would not miss 
a concert or a first representation of some new work. Van 


der Heyden was a compatriot of Vieuxtemps, with whom 
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building; the question now is for the Municipal Council 


to adopt one of the two plans of construction presented 
by the architects. 


Italy. 

MiLan.—The opening of the fall, or, rather, winter, 
season was to be celebrated at the Theatre Dal Verme, 
at Milan, with the representation of “Cristoforo Co- 
lombo,”. of Master Franchetti Eugenio Giraldoni will 
sing the role of Colombo and Sefiora Maria de Macchi 
will sing the part of Isabella d’Aragona. 

FLoreENcE.—The opera of Verdi, “Ernani,” was given 
on the reopening of the Arena Nazionale, with Signora 


Zobrano as soprano and Cecchi tenor 

Turtn.—The dilettanti of the of Italy 
1 with deep satisfaction a piece of news from 
In this the Italian lyric 
Master which had been 
received with great applause at Turin, has experienced a 


former capital 
have learnec 
Stuttgart 
of 


city of Wurtemberg 


opera Rendano, “Consuelo,” 


similar success at the Konig Hoftheater of Stuttgart 




















girl, the “negrita” Mariquita Bolivar, both well known he obtained colossal success during their many tournées ee 
in Chili, where they had returned from a tour in the in European cities and royal courts. His physiognomy, with “Le Tentazioni di Cristo,” the rehearsal of which was 
neighboring countries. ‘La Mariquita, accompanied by a_ his long white beard and hair, had tempted many a painter, mentioned last week in these columns, was followed by 
violin, played on a grand square piano, which made her but the most exact and best portrait of him was the work ¢ entation. It took place at the Theatre Vittoria 
look still smaller than she is,” said the paper El Mercu- of Lucien Wolles ! , and was quite a success for Signor Cordara, the 
rio, “the waltz ‘Sevilla’ of Lamberti, the ‘Morsima’ of Es Argentina. musician, and Signor Graf, the librettist 
pinoza, and the waltz ‘Mariquita,’ composed in her hon ; ; 
or by Sefiora Ravago de Salinas.” Buenos Ayres.—The end of the winter oontatent the Dora de Filippe. 
‘ 2 region of La Plata is marked with great theatrical activity 
Russia. At the Politeama the “Linda di Chamounix” and the “Bar ME. DORA DE FILIPPE, better known as Mrs. 
St. Pererssvxc-—Moscow.—During the winter season pero de Seville’ were given successfully, with Sefiorita M Dora Phillips, made her début last Thursday even 
it is announced that “Servilija,” an opera by Rimski-Kor- Barrientos. “Santarellina” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” were ing at the Metropolitan Opera House as Una Guecha in 
sakoff, will be represented; and also “Francesca di Ri played at the same time, with Sefiora Marchesi Coniglio Ir rhe singing of tl young woman has been re- 
mini,” by Edouard Napravnik, an orchestra leader At Seflorita Mannarelli and Tenor Almansi The Theatre ferred to many times in THe Musica Courrer. Here are 
Moscow will be played soon “Dobrinjo-Nikititsch,” an Argentino seems bound to give representations during the Some press notices 
opera composed by Mr. Gratschaninow, whose musical ciummer season. for it has reopened, after a thorough re- A clever e Geisha girl was Dora de Filippe.—Evening Su: 
work this is the first decoration, its doors to an audience anxious to listen to the yrne p i Oe nn ie Mile The Puppet Show,” sang 
Madagascar. “Trovatore,” sung by Sefioras Di Lorenzo and Ferranti, the nd acted her part we New York Herald 
Paris.—A subsidized theatre at Tananarivo for dramas ‘¢"0r Roberto Mario and the baritone Glan Very worthy of mention wes D aéet ¢ (Mrs. Dora Phillips, 
and musical representations is information quite unex- Ct { New York) in part in “The Puppet Show.” It is a 
pected by most people, who imagine that the large African But there is at Buenos Ayres a musical focus which ‘“Stisfaction t e thet ber one wroduction is free from the faults 
island has progressed toward civilization at a very slow keeps alive the artistic sentiment of the people during lern Italians.—S Lenung 
pace. Notwithstanding, there may be in America some the summer season, when operas and other theatres Louise B. Voiat 
wide awake impresarii who may profit by the fol ont aimee We mean the musical department of ; : tt 
lowing official notice, published broadcast by the order the paper La Prensa, which furnishes also to the people a pee 9D rag Bie pedo = Me 
of the municipal council of Tananarivo, the capital of the halls where they can consult gratis lawyers, professors, , Detroit, mite , sas ri 1e was soloist at the concert 
actually rich, prosperous and enlightened colony of Mada physicians, chemists, &c. There are in the magnificent ~ — a a7, ea satis id aera and . 
gascar: “The impresarii who might think of presenting Hotel de la Prensa, whose principal owner is SeSor which she apr. re Ocear Aria by Weber, also the 
their candidacy to the direction of the unicipal theatre of Ezequiel Paz, the philanthropist, spacious rooms for the mportant incidental sol in L erescenqgerel Her suc 
Tananarivo for the season 1903 (May 27 September 27) teaching of music in all its branches. Several male and cess was great, and she brought home with her an im- 
are requested to forward their applications to the commit emale professors endl composers are at the head of nense basket of reses as a memento 
tee of Madagascar, 14 Chaussée d’Antin, Parts he com gratuitous day and night classes, teaching piano. har- Anita Ri 
mittee has been instructed by the mayor and the theatrical jiony singing and violin playing RETA KO. 
commission of Tananarivo to scrutinize those applica : : HIS popular soprano is one of the recognized leading 
tions, and it holds at the disposal of th ndidat the Belgium. singers of America, her rapid progress to this envi- 
documents necessary for a sincere and practical study of Buussets.—The rentrée of Mlle. Litvinne is announced ible position coming throu a series of unbroken suc- 
the question.” nd she will sing first in “Lohengrin.” The reprise of cess¢ Her versatility enables her to be equally success- 
Brazil. Hamlet” has placed in a new and favorable light the fin ul in such divergent fields as opera, oratorio and in con- 
Rio DE JANEIRO After a most successful season at the «qualities of diction of Mr. Albers, who was well supported ert A beautiful voice, charm of personality and mu- 
Opera House, the last two weeks of which have been chron by Miles. Sylva and Rival sical discernment combine to endow her richly 
icled in these columns, Mme. Hariclée Darclée has gone ANTWERP.—The Municipal Council of Antwerp is 
with the Sansone troupe to Sad Paulo, in the southern part soon to discuss the question of the construction of a new Allen and Freeman Resume. 
of Brazil. She is said to have received 35,coo francs for building for the Flemish Lyric Theatre, which is now in the B iw. IA C. ALLEN, violinist and teacher, and Cordelia 
her five appearances at Rio de Janeiro. Before leaving building of the Théatre Neerlandais. A credit of 500,- Freeman, soprano and teacher, have resumed their 
Madame Darclée caused to be published in the greatest of ooo francs had been voted some time ago for the new classes in Carnegie Hall 
D We have just been present at a soirée particularly artistic— THEODOR > SS i E A KS = 
‘te the song recital given by Theodor Bjérksten at the Salle as Ee s 
P e Pleyel. With a full, beautifully ringing voice, and with a BJORKSTE ae Vv s 
we “take teed diversity of accents, the eminent Swedish tenor Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
pL rpreted, one after another, German /:eder, romantic pages a. a 
© ~~] of Garat, Méhul, Guédron, and melodies of Delibes, Widor, . Residence, 123 West S0th St. {31 East i7th St. 
wal ., | Bemberg and Gounod, as well as Swedish, French, and Italian St. Marc Building, 2 West 39th St., New York. | 
= Hy folksongs. Here we have certainly a singer of very rare Sixth Transcontinental and 1902 
Go” musical intelligence. After the concert Victor Maurel Concert, Management Twenty-first Semi-Annual Tour. 
uw) warmly complimented Mr. Bjérksten, who during the entire Oratorio, } HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
on] concert was enthusiastically applauded. Song Recitals. / 13: Fast 17th Street. 
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‘* Kocian was required to play encores after his solos, and atthe enda 
‘Paderewski’ demonstration took place, so that his appearance in London 
was an incontestable success.” 


KOCIAN 


Times,” London, England: 
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(Organized September, 1892.) 


Nov. 
Thur., 6, Hutchison, Kan., Matinee, Shaw Theatre. 
Thur., 6, Wichita, Kan.. Evening, The Auditorium. 
Fri., 7, Strong City, Kan., Matinee, The Auditorium. 
BOHEMIAN VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. Fri i. rr. = . Evening, yh A —o., 
sat, , Lawrence, Kan., 5.94 . owersock Op. ‘se. 
First Concert at Carnegie Hall, New York, November 22, ia conjuaction | 3° putamen, See Sees Eve, Wits end Reene 
with WALTER DAM 2OSCH aad grand orchestra of | Mon. 10, Richmond, Mo., Matinee, Dougherty’s Audi’m 
100 Musicians. | Mon ,. 10, St. Joseph. Mo., Evening, Tootle Opera House. 
| Tueg., 11, Osceola, Ia., Matinee, Touets’ Opera House. 
Direction RUDOLPH ARONSON, | Tues,, 11, Des eetnee, la., vented, posters Opera H'se. 
| Wed, 12, Oskaloosa, Ia., Matinee Masonic Opera H’se. 
(Towaseod Buildiag) 1123 Broadway, New York City. | Wed, 12, Ottumwa, Ia., Evenivg, Newmarket St. Thea. 
| Thur., 18, Washington, la., Matinee, Graham Opera H’se 


hur., 18, Rock Island, I11., Evening, Illinois Theatre. 
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Cuicaco, November 2, 1902 

HEN seeking information concerning Chi- 
cago it is not always the safest policy 19 
let a Chicagoan tell you about his own 
city. However, there are here some 
prominent musicians whose views on lo- 
cal musical conditions are cosmopolitan 
enough to be of general interest, and yet conservative 
enough to form the basis of a just estimate 

One such musician, a pianist of national repute, was 
isked last week what he thought of Chicago as a music 
eaching centre, and his long reply was so full of inter- 
esting facts that I append it almost verbatim. The infor 
mation received is in direct line with our thorough study 
of Chicago’s exact standing among the world’s musical 





cities: 
hicago as a music teaching centre? It has within its 
imits more students of music and more teachers than any 
other city in the country. It has one musical college with 
nore than 3,000 students, making it the largest institution 
f its kind in the world. The average number of people 
n the city whose chief occupation is the study of music 
n some form is estimated at 25,000. The number of rec- 
gnized music teachers is upward of 2,000, there being 
more than 1,500 listed in the city directory, while the 
number of people who teach smal! neighborhood classes 
much larger. There are probably fifty recognized mu- 
sical colleges and schools in the city. 

There is in Chicago one firm of dealers in music and 
musical instruments which does by far the largest business 
of any house of its kind in the world. In a manufacturing 
way also the supremacy long ago came west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains 

‘There are half a dozen periodicals published here which 
ire devoted to the musical trade and to the interests of 
musicians generally, and they are yearly adding to the 
limits of their influence. 
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“The music students of Chicago come from all over the 
country, though the majority are natives of States and 
Territories west of Pennsylvania, and extending clear to 
the Pacific Coast. The rates of music teachers, speaking 
generally, vary from $1 to $5 a lesson, and it is estimated 
that a total of $150,000 a week during the season is ex- 
pended in Chicago for musical instruction. 

“More than 95 per cent. of the students of music are 
women. In this country at least, boys and men do not 
study music as an accomplishment. Male students of 
music are almost without exception those who expect to 
follow music as a career. 

“Pathetic and remarkable are the stories which any mu- 
sic teacher can tell about the struggles of ambitious stu- 
dents. Many of them come to Chicago from farms and 
small towns. They have worked hard for years, perhaps, 
to accumulate enough money to take music lessons in the 
city. They come here with just sufficient clothing to cover 
them decently, and with a little fund of money painfully 
laid by, a dime and a quarter at a time. Often they get 
work as teachers of children or even housework to help 
pay for their support while studying. Almost without ex- 
ception they are proud and independent. They would not 
accept a reduction in rates from the teacher of their choice. 
And, music teachers say, they are the pupils who are most 
prompt and scrupulous about paying their bills. 

“This class of students goes to work at once with en- 
thusiasm and energy. Usually they bring with them some 
elementary knowledge of music, and they are fairly con- 
sumed with desire to learn more. They find rooms and 
board in some convenient quarter of the city, and often in 
a few months they have worked up quite a little class of 
beginners among the young people of their neighborhood. 

“The young woman of American descent is, generally 
speaking, the most satisfactory student in the world. She 
has intelligence, ambition, energy and technical ability. Two 
mae only stand i in the 1 way of her complete success as a 
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musician. They may be best expressed by two questions 
which are too often asked by students beginning a course: 

**Will it pay?’ 

**How long will it take?’ 

“When the American young woman student gets be 
yond the point where those two questions appeal to her 
as the most important in her career there is no telling 
how far she will go in a musical way. 

“Of course, it is true that the ability to play the piano 
may be classed as a commercial asset in making up a 
schedule of personal worth. Any man who can play the pi 
ano can be put down in any town in the world—where h¢ 
may be utterly unknown and even ignorant of the language 
spoken—and within twenty-four hours he can get work of 
some kind, if it be nothing more than playing the piano in 
a dance hall at a couple of dollars a night 

“From 50 to 75 per cent. of all the students of music 
who come to Chicago do so with the idea of making music 
And I believe 
that most of them make at least a living at it \ large 


their profession—most of them as teachers 


majority of our students spend only a single year in study 
here. Comparatively few stay two years, and an extreme- 
ly small percentage from three to four years They, of 
course, are the serious musicians. Those who study only 
as an accomplishment are weeded out early, and many 
others are satisfied with just enough technical ability to 
enable them to set up as teachers in small towns. Some 
of the colleges give teachers diplomas at the completion 
of certain courses, and there are other systems of award 
ing silver and gold medals to especially talented pupils 
But the real musician cares nothing at all for either 
parchments or sheepskins, though I can understand how 
such things may have a certain value in impressing peo 
ple who are uninformed on the subject 
“The present supremacy of Chicago as a music teaching 
centre is due to a number of indirect causes That su 
premacy will continue until either the quality of instruc 
tion obtainable here declines from its present extremely 
high standard or until a new musical centre is established 
n some city farther to the west 
“One of the influences which have helped to make Chi 
cago great from a musical standpoint is the presenc¢ 
here, for instance, of such a master as Carl Wolfsohn 
levoted his life 
to the upbuilding of Chicago in a musical way Mr 


who for forty-five years and more has « 
Wolfsohn’s series of Beethoven recitals, though they were 
given years ago, are still fresh in the memory of music 
lovers, and the influence they have exerted has been large 
The 100 great organ recitals given by Clarence Eddy 
helped also to make Chicago known from a musical stand 
point. There were also Hans Balatka, who led the old 
Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra, and William Lewis and 
Miss Ingersoll, whose concerts of chamber music were 
known all over the West thirty years ago. The series of 
summer garden concerts given at the old exposition build 
Thomas Orchestra attracted 


1 


the attention of musical people everywhere, and the cor 


ing on the lake front by 


tinued presence of Theodore Thomas and the great Chi 
cago Orchestra have been and are constant and powerful 
influences. The same is true of the Apollo Club, organ 


ized the year after the great fire, which, under a series of 
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talented and devoted leaders, has spread wide the musical the Rhine, in hateful Germany. The French composers do 
fame of the city. For thirty years consecutively the not employ the mode of Strauss, von Hausegger, Bungert, 
Apollo Club has always been active. Also important has Schillings and others of the well muscled young German 
been the work of the Amateur Musica) Club, an organ- school, who send their music into the world primitive, 
ization including hundreds of musicianly people, who naked, rude. Saint-Saéns garbs his work in dress clothes, 
have helped to build up a good musical atmosphere. Nor and it must be admitted that the habit is very thin and 
does this hasty summary begin to do justice to the hun- threadbare in spots. He wrote symphonic poems, it is 
dreds of talented and conscientious musicians who have true, but how trivial, how superficial they seem when con- 





worked for years to the same end trasted with any of the modern German or Russian works 
rhe fact that Chicago is becoming something of an art in that form. 
and literary centre in other ways greatly helps to make it Ihis overture to “Les Barbares” is a vague series of 


a fit centre for the study of music. The presence here of preludes without tangible themes or recognizable develop- 
two great universities is a factor. The splendid Art In- ment. It flows on tranquilly enough, but stops just as 
stitute is also of great value, for a student of music can get some significant trumpet calls announce the coming of 
inspiration from every worthy form of art. Everything somebody or something. Perhaps it is necessary to hear 
which helps to increase the general intelligence and cul- the entire opera of “Les Barbares” before one can find any 
ture helps to create and sustain the musical atmosphere.” beauty in the overture. 


Third Thomas Concert. The Schubert impromptu, deitly and delightiully or- 
Overture, Les Barbares (new) Saint-Saens Chestrated by Bernhard Scholz, brought out the full tonal 
impromptu, C minor, op. go Schubert beauty of lhomas’ strings. Surely such refinement, such 
Barbarossa, symphonic poem von Hausegger nicety of phrasing, and such variety of shading cannot be 


I. The Distress of the People 


ll. The Enchanted Mountain surpassed by any other orchestra. 


ill. The Awakening. “Barbarossa” is one of the most important musical works 
Overture, Spring..-.------+++. . . Goldmark that have ever been produced. This Hausegger is a giant, 
Evening in the Mountains Grieg 


and he sees with a giant’s eye, and paints with a giants 


At the Cradle , Grieg 

Tema Con Variazoni, op. 55 E I'schaikowsky brush. li Strauss is greater than Hausegger, it is merely 

Finale, Polonaise, op. 55....- -Tschaikowsky because Strauss was the first man to clamber on the mighty 
Saint-Saens recently acknowledged that he is getting old. Mountains Liszt and Wagner, and then jump off into 

Perhaps he made the utterance after hearing a perform space. Hausegger has followed Strauss, and he, too, has 

ance ot his “Barbares Io most of the listeners at the made the leap in safety. 

latest [homas concert it was very apparent that the spright Barbarossa” is built on massive lines, and has thus 


liest and most versatile of all French composers has said quite caught the spirit of the ancient Teutonic legend. The 
his best say in music, and that henceforth he will do little themes are broad, noble and melodious, and they are han 
but copy himself. Unlike Verdi, Saint-Saens has not the dled with all the conceivable modern orchestral and con 


seer’s eye the forms of old seem good enough for him. trapuntal devices. The splendor of the orchestration is at 
Hie is French, and, like most of his countrymen, intensely times absolutely overpowering, and by this I do not mean 
national. For him the sun rises and sets in Paris, and he quantity but quality of sound. When in sheer ecstasy of 


never appears to realize that the vital word in music is musical conception Hausegger beats madly on the drum, 
being spoken now not in Paris, nor in France, but across sets the deepest tones going on the tuba, double bassoon 
and double bass, blares mightily on the trumpets, and sends 


CH G the smaller instruments scampering through rushing pas- 
IGA 0 MUSICAL COLLEGE, sages, he arouses in us a feeling of prodigious awe, a sense 
of the elemental, a realization of Barbarossa’s ponderous 

Sasi GR. Da. P. ZIEGFELD, President. might, a picture of the majestic Kyffhauser mountain yawn- 
College Bidg., 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. ing wide, and shaking the earth as the reawakened king 


The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic walks forth, heads the hosts of his people, and goes to 
Art in America. , ; 


The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled battle and to glorious victory. Some of our Chicago critics 
in an institution of its kind. call such episodes “noise.” Perhaps it is, but it is noise 


Hoot that has significance, and it is of the kind that endures. 
sc OF gore rhis ability to tell the prodigious in music makes Hau 
ACTING, segger kin with Strauss. Our “Barbarossa” composer 


has all of the older man’s craft, and surpasses him at 
ORE CANES aaes times in daring. Hausegger stops at nothing, and the 


nature of a harmony matters not with him so long as 
the flow of counterpoint is not disturbed by even a 





BOARD Of MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Dr. LOUIS FALK, 

HANS Von SCHILLER. WILLIAM CASTLE. single note. Other striking moments in the tone poem 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, S. E. JACOBSOHN, are the weird and realistic imitations of the madly driv 
RUDOLF GANZ, HERMAN DEVRIES, ing clouds of mist that encircle the “Kyffhauser,” and the 
EDMUND VERGNET, FELIX BOROWSKI, inexpressible breadth and mightiness of the hymn of 


THEODORE SPIERING. 


yraise at the close of the work. Spac revents a more 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. hen es + llimalaienint dah ee 


detailed synopsis oi “Barbarossa,” but anyone interested 
Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. in the subject should read an article published in THe 


3& 


Musicat Courter last winter, after Paur’s New York 
production of “Barbarossa.” 

Thomas and his men did wonders Through all the 
mazes of Hausegger’s involved score, through all the 
din and crash of the battle, through all the restless play 
of theme and counter theme, they worked together in 
close touch, and focused their every effort on the inter 
pretation that had been decided and drilled at the rehear 
sals. 

I heard Nikisch direct “Barbarossa” last season in Ber 
lin. He played the middle movement so quickly that it 
quite lost all outline. It is in scherzo form, to be sure, 
and the superscription is “schriebhaft und hastig,” but 
by beginning it at a moderate tempo, as Thomas did, the 
chromatic intricacy of the opening passages are made 
quite clear to the hearer, and he can then follow under 
standingly the development and the climax 

I am aware that the above enthusiastic words diffe: 
markedly from the report I sent to THe Musicat Cou 
RIER after my first hearing of Barbarossa,” under 
Nikisch in Berlin. Then I did the work an injustice. A 
single hearing gives no adequate idea of “Barbarossa.’ 
It is hard to acknowledge a mistake, but it is whole- 
some. 

Goldmark’s Overture sounded a bit tame at first, afte: 
the Hausegger piece with its boldness of outline, but the 
beautiful melody, the easy flow, and the brilliant color oi 
‘Spring,’ made the piece restful and refreshing. 

Two bits in Grieg’s familiar vein and Tschaikowsky 
charming Variations and stirring Polonaise closed the third 
concert of this splendid series. 


The Root of the Evil. 


A prominent woman from Detroit came here this week 
in order to introduce her young protegee, a singer, to tle 


managers of Chicago. To one of these she poured out an 
eloquent tirade against the public’s treatment of American 
artists. “You belong to a prominent musical club in De 
troit, do you not?” asked the manage l am on the 
committee,’ was the answer Then why don’t you give 
this young singer a chance in Detroit?’ The manager 


says that the club woman’s reply was indistinct 
Music and Fashion. 

The best local writer on society topics says that it would 
have done one good to have watched the procession ot 
millinery into the Thomas concert on Friday afternoon 
Yes, but it did one less good to hear the comment of some 


the millinery, after the “Barbarossa” Symphony 


Sembrich Concert. 


Marcella Sembrich gave a memoraDie concert at the 
\uditorium Thirty-five hundred persons, representing 
nearly as many dollars, packed the vast house from pit 


to dome, and jollowed with evident appreciation and de 
light every note in the rather long program 

To use a trite but useful phrase Madame Sembrich is 
still the incomparable exponent of a certain style of song 
Liquid clearness, perfection of tone production, absolute 
legato, faultless trill, vibrant pianissimo, taste in phrasing 
eliable musicianship, and marvelous control oi! every 
purely vocal effects are the many artistic virtues that place 
Sembrich among the greatest 
Her faults, if such they can be called, are ire apparent only 


singers of our day 
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to followers of the strictly German school of lied singing, 
the school headed by Lilli Lehmann, for instance. To 
such listeners there is in Sembrich’s singing a certain lack 
of temperament, a certain monotony of tone color, a cer- 
tain absence of emotional depth, and an utter disregard 
of dramatic climax. 

To judge between these two styles of singing would be 
to entangle myself in the interminable wrangle between 
the Italian and German camps, and that is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be avoided. 

For myself I admired much the familiar and “you and 
I”. manner in which Sembrich coquetted with her audi- 
ence. She was playful and arch, and her little trip 
on and off the stage gave great pleasure to several thou- 
sand persons, who by dint of enthusiastic clapping and 
waving of hands induced the amiable singer to add to the 
regular program two numbers by Arditi and Chopin. 

The public wants to be liked, and will always meet any 
artist half way whose amiability extends across the foot- 
lights. How to make the public think you like them is the 
art that should be studied by every singer who has finished 
her purely vocal education. Sembrich is a good teacher. 
Patti was the inventor of the stage trot, the handkerchief 
salute, the flying kiss and the shower of corsage flowers. 

This is all very pretty and pleases the audience, so what 
matter? Is it not the audience that pays? 

For the student the appended program will doubtless 


prove interesting : 





: 3 
Aria from Iphigénie en Tauride........cccccccccecccscccccevcccces Gluck 
Te SE) SIO: 5 cintowtedsces vevestsduicnthswatsrenivichinein Handel 
Aria from La Serva Padrona Pergolesi 
Chanson du Papillon, from Les Fétes Vénetiennes............ Campra 
Air from Der Streit zwischen Phébus und Pan..............+0++ Bach 
Song, Neue Liebe, neues Leben..........cccceceeeceeeveeees Beethoven 


Frihlingstraum 





Die bése Farbe 

Nussbaum Sakhonkdeen pousuedeatasvoecves ohegad tees weraenaae 
NN Foc, Jncviondddasediesttdet denweevesnsevedeswedd Schumann 
Bhs BROT BO Be Wisin kc secscceccectcccdcscecessagevcaccevenee Léwe 


.-Brahms 
Brahms 


mmer ieiser wird mein Sch umme 
I l j Schlun r 


Dort in den Weiden 


PES Cc daxcttiadanteseresvedeckisesdcgecescsesevenied 
Ob heller Tag (Russian) 
Der Gartner 
Ich trage meine Minne. 


SPIE Hugo Wolf 
Richard Strauss 








TANG. dc diiccnsetecccdsovectsvccocccdecescesensécccesegeebtonkeses Grieg 
i ee SIO sx caddussceasdaederooeenonadiednadunbodae Bungert 
DS FD I so cadikcdwdccdccstecccceszens Van der Stucken 


Rubin Goldmark accompanied with discretion, care and 


ripe musicianship. 


Our Young Artists. 


Charcoal and water color drawings of champagne bottles, 
skulls, fruits, flowers and almost every other created thing 
adorn the walls of the room of the board of 
education and give the public a fair idea of the art work 
that is being done by the high school pupils of Chicago. 
The collection of pictures that is now being exhibited by 
Herman Hanstein has _just returned from a 


committee 


Supervisor 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
triumphant visit to the Illinois State fair at Springfield, 
where the young Cook County artists carried off seventeen 
out of twenty-two prizes offered. 

Chicago’s Mixed Population. 
A cosmopolitan city is generally a musical city. Census 
statistics of 1900 prove this to be the most cosmopolitan city 


in the world. We have 625,884 foreigners here, belonging 
to thirty-five nationalities. Following is the detailed table: 








Germany 189,653 PE nd ccackdeernctenonnehe 16,915 
Ireland .. 76,393 Scotland 11,061 
Sweden .... $2,721 Hungary 5,024 
Bohemia 36,690 DUNE cosccvisesseses 3.50 
German Poland........... 34,285 WERE: Cpeccsesecasscoseees 1,917 
Russian Poland.... 15,350 Belgium 1,205 
Austrian Poland.......... 9,653 DURE divcastuienvewddesves 3,15 
ee ee 2,720 dc cecrchovensenseoes 1,514 
SE  innidaltevasoiedis 31,998 SEE btiueleebeseesscteset 1,223 
MED. Secusetvinecerseese 37,470 Asia, except China....... 601 
RE ree 22,781 CO =e 293 
ee ae een 24,479 Lb cue tatiwecwboess 450 
PEE. sachenvoetentcsskes 12,194 Other countries........... 2,080 
GEE osactececesdovecu’ 19,691 —- - 
EY Scacécageecabedes 10,788 ED weddaGesstsnduceens 625,884 


From Plow to Piano. 


The Evening Post tells of a Southern girl who eight 
years ago was a barefoot child, plowing in the fields of 
North Georgia, and today is “rendering vocal and instru- 
mental selections” in a New York studio. Too bad the 
process doesn’t work the other way too for some people 
—from the piano to the plow. 


Dignity of the Press. 

We are a great journalistic community here, and we 
maintain a very high standard. Last week we published 
in one of our dailies a few lines of ready made comment 
on Hausegger’s new work, and on another page of the 
same edition we printed the picture and a quarter column 
biography of a singer who had the day before charmed 
with song the Butter Makers’ Convention! 


An Inversion. 


Manager Grau recently said to a London reporter: “I 
am working for the musical good of the American peo- 
The reporter evidently misunderstood Mr. Grau. 


ple.” 
should read: “I am working the musical 


The sentence 
people of America good.” 


Ungrateful and Ungenerous. 


The above is the reading of an editorial in the Chronicle. 
The article complains that the proposed new $2,000,000 
building which is to house the Chicago U niversity Con- 








HOMER MOOR 


servatory and the Thomas Orchestra will necessarily be 
fatal to the opera house portion of the Auditorium. The 
writer waxes wroth at the idea, and continues as follows: 

“That vast chamber was primarily designed to afford 
the Chicago Orchestra adequate space to play in. The 
Chicago Orchestra has been an expensive luxury sup- 
ported slightly by the public, its annual deficits being 
paid off faithfully by citizens of public spirit who are also 
stockholders in the Auditorium, which has not been a 
source of wealth to the holders of the stock. 

“As their public spirit has enabled Mr. Thomas to keep 
the orchestra together, they must feel something like ‘the 


serpent’s tooth’ in an announcement that the orchestra is 


to have a new home and that Mr. Thomas’ name, which 
these deficit payers have made noteworthy, is to head the 
rival auditorium to the undoubted injury of the institu- 


tion built so largely for the express and wholly unprofit- 
able accommodation of the Chicago Orchestra and its 
who has been petted by Chicago public spirit 
able in every other part of the musical 


conductor, 
to a degree inexplicz 
world.” 

This long sentence completed, 
is not needed, 


its compiler declares that 
and that it is in- 
institution 


another coll “ge ol music 
genuous of the university 
within a few blocks of Dr. Ziegfeld’s successful Chicago 
Musical College In conclusion the dissatisfied writer 
adds: “If Mr. Thomas is to lend himself as a display 
advertisement to the downtown music college of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the public spirited citizens who have 
Thomas 


to set up a rival 


paid off the annual deficits of the orchestra Mr. 
has failed to make a success ought to breathe a breath of 
It will be many thousands of dollars in their pock- 
the uncheeriul burden of 
paying off Mr. deficits. The burden will 
not be lighter if deficits of the Music 
be added annually to orchestra deficits under Mr 


relief. 


ets to let the university assume 


Thomas’ annual 
University College 
Thomas’ 


peculiar management.” 
Popular Fallacy Exploded. 


a two weeks’ season of 
the 
bankruptcy,” declared the 


is Richard Mansfield 


Richard Mansfield played here 
took in $35,000 


spc ll 


“Julius Cesar,” and at box office. 


“Shakespeare does 
Not when your name 


not 


actor. 


Hamlin Concert. 


George Hamlin’s latest Sunday afternoon concert was 
well given and well attended. There 
but too littlke Hamlin. The popular tenor was on the pro- 
gram for only four songs, and the 


these made one wish that he had cut out some of the other 


was much applause, 


manner in which he did 
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numbers, so that he might sing more. He was in rare good 
form, his voice ringing particularly fresh, and responding 
with accuracy to all the niceties of his subtle interpretation 

Mrs. Furbeck was not happy in her choice of songs. 
They were too much in the same style. She has a volu- 
minous voice, of a peculiarly dark and rich timbre. 

Jan van Oordt played two movements from Mendels 
sohn’s violin concerto. He hurried the andante, but dis 
played a full tone of good quality. The finale was played 
with facile fingers and abundant temperament 

Mr. Seeboeck fluttered on the keyboard like a butterfly, 
croaked like a frog and rippled like-a cascade. He played 
three numbers irom his “Music of Nature”—“Butterfly,” 
“By the Frog Pond” and “Cascade.” They are delightful 
miniatures, melodious and realistic. Mr. Seeboeck plays 
these bits with great charm, and was forced to encore two 
of them. Miss Scheib accompanied with more vim than 
she exhibited at the first concert. 

In Music, Too. 

In his new book George Ade says: “There are in law 
some fellows that have a high John C. Calhoun Forehead 
and the yearning Look of a Genius who would like to trade 
a College Education for something to eat.” Has Mr. Ade 
ever met the American composer? 

Delights of a Small Town. 

What occurs tonight: 

Salvation Army. 

Modern Woodmen camp. 

Social Brotherhood at Baptist Church 

Clifton Remedy Company at the opera house.—De 
Kalb (Ill.) Chronicle. 


What's in a Name? 

Roswell Field, a clever writer on the Evening Post, 
ireats musical topics with a levity that is positively re 
freshing in these serious days. Mr. Field says: “Yester- 
day’s and tonight’s program is an admirable illustration 
of the combination of the didactic and the sensuous, pre- 
senting, as it does and will, both Brahms and Hinky- 
linck, or whatever the gentleman's name is.” Mr. Field 
refers to last week’s Thomas program, and the gentle- 
man whose name causes him trouble is the renowned 


composer Humperdinck 
Never Mix. 


Who was it that said of Godowsky’s Chopin transcrip- 
tions: “Mixing a couple of Chopin studies is like mixing 
whiskey and water—it spoils two good things”? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


LATE CHICAGO NEWS. 
Cuaicaco, November 3, 1902 
William H. Sherwood will give a recital in Sioux City 


on November 26. The popularity of Mr. Sherwood is 
eloquently demonstrated by the number of “Sherwood 


“/ 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY 


MARION MARIEN. 


Introduced at;Niagara Falls and Buffalo by Miss CHARLOTTE GEORGE with the DUSS BAND. 


S Aten ee 


Clubs” that have recently been formed in many West- 
ern towns 
eS = 
The Amateur Musical Club and the Lake View Musical 
Society opened the season with recitals on November 3 


= <= 


Simon Hartman, an American baritone who has sung in 
Italy with some success, is visiting his parents here. Mr 
Hartman came to this country with the Mascagni troupe. 

Ee = 

At the recent Sembrich concert in Scranton Arnold Loh- 
mann, the talented violinist, was able to hold his own with 
the great singer. The young man received several encores 


Se = 
Kirk Towns is being urged to give an early song recital 
here, and in spite of his duties at the Chicago Musical Col 
lege Mr. Towns will probably consent to prepare an inter- 
esting and representative program 


=e <= 


On November 6 Miss Anne Shaw Faulkner will give a 
lecture entitled “The Orchestra: Its Instruments and 
Their Uses.” Miss Faulkner will be assisted by fourteen 


meinbers of the Chicago Orchestra, 
== & 


On November 5 Miss Eleanor McKee will give a dra- 
matic reading, under the auspices of the American Con- 
servatory, at Kimball Hall. Ihe same enterprising institu- 
tion will also stand sponsor to a lecture by William L. 
Hubbard on the subject of “Music Study in Europe.” 


= <= 


W. L. Pattison, treasurer of the Schumann Club, gave 
his fellow members a very pleasant reception last week at 
his residence. On Thursday, November 6, Mrs. M. E. B 
Bigelow, Mus. Bac., will conduct the first meeting of the 
Schumann Club Study Class. The subject will be “Ancient 
and Modern Tonality.” 

= = 

Allan Spencer and Miss Mabel Goodwin gave a very 
interesting and very well attended recital at Kimball 
Hall, under the auspices of the American Conservatory. 
Of Mr. Spencer’s several numbers, the writer was able 
to hear only d’Albert’s Second Concerto. Mr. Spencer played 
the big work with bravour and authority. His technical 
equipment is complete, and his tone, taste and pedaling 
prove him to be a player of head as well as of fingers. 
Ihe Scherzo, bristling with intricate passage work, under 
the sure hands of Mr. Spencer sounded transparent and 
dainty. The rousing finale, with its thundering octave 


climaxes, received a spirited reading. 
es = 


A recent recital given in Toledo, Ohio, by the well known 
baritone William A. Howland netted him some exceed- 


PuBLisHEeD sy WILLIS WOODWARD & CO. 
36 Bast 2ist Street, New York. 





Tenor. 
Under 
Management of 
ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 
6 East [7th St., 
NEW YORK. 








ingly flattering press notices. Following are a few ex- 
cerpts 


His voice is of true baritone quality, clear, resonant and of exten- 


sive range, while his method is above reproach and his readings 

betoken sound musicianship, The grewsome ba lad of “Danny 

Deever” was delivered with blood curdling realism, and was raptur 
sly received by the audience Toledo Blade 


He was a prime favorite from the first number that he sang. His 
audience left him in no doubt as to their appreciation of his admir 
able performance. Encores were demanded and kindly given and 


Mr. Howland sang The Two Grenadiers n | ast call The 
grouping of the songs was especially happy, and the audience, which 
sas a representative Toledo concert crowd, left the hall highly de 


edo Times 


ghted with the most enjoyable entertainment 
Mr. Howland proved to be the most satisfactory singer in a bari 


ne Toledo has yet heard. Rarely does one hear a singer who com 


Dines SO Mamy artistic qualities with a voice of such reserve force 
Ihe most dramatic number was the “Eriking.” Mr. Howland wil 
ways have a welcome in this city.—Toledo Courier-Journal 


HARMONICA 


VIOLINIST RUBY GERARD BRAUN. 
} i young artist played last week at the song recital 
by R. M. Muller, in Newark, with success. The ap 
pended shows how highly she is regarded in Connecticut, 
where she played last summer 
Miss Ruby Gerard Br Newark, N. J., had been 


beard in this city before, and she did not disappoint those who ex 


pected much of her work. She w rank gh among the best of 
those who have appeared in Danbury.—Danbury, Conn., News 

Miss Ruby Gerard Braun, violinist, is an artist of the first class 
No such violin playing has been heard here since Camilla Urs 


played at a concert at the Congregational Church in 1882.—Newtown 


Bee 
Miss Braun, the violinist, already popular with Newtown audiences, 
played in her usual brilliant style, also showing in compositions of a 


tender nature an amount of sympathy and fare in ne 





so youthful.—Newtown Journa 


Tenors, Attention ! 


A FREE scholarship in French repertory is offered a 

tenor singer, through the agency of a millionaire 
patron, with Mme. Marie Cross-Newhaus, of 434 Fifth 
avenue, the well known authority in French diction. The 


applicant must be a professional singer, unmarried, one 


7 


who will appreciate this equivalent of a course in Paris, 
for Madame Newhaus guarantees this, one who will take 
two weekly lessons. Madame Newhaus wishes a private 
interview with aspirants daily between 12 and 2, except- 
ing Thursday and Saturday, and after a singing compe- 


tition the winner of this valuable course will be announced 


Miss Dutton Removes. 
ENNIE DUTTON, the soprano, announces her new 
location in the Martinique, 56 West Thirty-third 
street, near Broadway She sings in concerts and mu 


sicales and gives vocal instruction 


CELIA 


SCHILLER 


Pianist. 
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Studio: 


4 West Sist Street, - New York 


Alfred Y. Cornell, 2 


TONE PRODUCTION and ARTISTIC SINGING. 
Sos Carmegic EXall. 
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Philip Hale, in Boston “‘ Journal,” 

‘*Mr. Hamlin sang superbly and 
easily bore away the honors. * * * 
Mr. Hamlin is one of the most bril- 
liant singers now before the pub- 


ae 


lic.” TENOR. 


SOLOIST WORCESTER FESTIVAL, Etc. 


HAMLIN 


Address K. an Hall or Bureau of Fine Arts, Chicago, 
or 


lacipal New York Managers. 


H. E. Krehbiel, in New York “‘Tribune”’ 
**Mr. Hamlin has been so eloquent 
a champion of artistic dignity, no- 
bility and sincerity that he deserves 
to be singled out for a special word 
of praise. ** * He was, as always, 
an artist in all he did.” 
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DUSS CAPTURES BOSTON. 


- > 


The Bandmaster and His Men Win a Brilliant 
Success. 


S. DUSS and his band made their first visit to 
Boston last week, playing to large audiences in 
Symphony Hall. The Boston newspapers, with- 

@ out exception, extolled the merits of Mr. Duss 
ind his band, some of the music critics bestowing upon 
them the most extravagant eulogiums. Below are repro- 
duced the most important of these reviews: 

Duss, as he is called on his program, quite simply Duss, without 
any title, gave last night in Symphony Hall the first of three band 
There were the following soloists to assist: Wm, C. Carl, 
rganist; Miss Charlotte G. George, contralto; Percy Hemus, bari- 
tone, and Bohumir Kryl, cornetist. 

A more remarkable conductor than Duss has surely never 
We have had Arthur Nikisch, of the languorously 
graceful We have had the sprightly Eduard Strauss, who 
ed a waltz with such abandon that he was inspired to do a pas seul 

mself, too, with his dignity and 

litary precision, The salient qualities of all 
ese conductors, with the addition of a dash of easy nonchalance 
nd also of a hearty, cordial way of taking the audience into his 


oncerts. 


been 


een in Boston 


motions, 
there on the podium. Sousa, 
is not strange to us. 


onfidence, are combined in Duss. He is, consequently, an ab 
rbingly interesting leader to watch, a man naturally graceful, 
graceful that he frequently fell, quite unconsciously, into atti 
tudes that suggested the statue of the Marble Faun in the niche 
n the wall to Duss’ right, high above his head. And he is not 
nly to be watched with interest. His music is to be listened to 
espectfully, for he makes his forces play with good precision, 
d he is the happy possessor of abundant temperament. There 
ere two especially impressive moments last night. One was dur- 
ng rhe Trolley.” At a signal from Duss, five trombone players 
id two cornetists (or were they perhaps trumpeters?) swept to the 
front of the stage, and there, seven abreast, blared forth a tri- 
phant melody. Another occurred in the encore to “The Trolley,” 
medley of patriotic airs. When it came the turn of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” all the players stood up, and the audience, too, 


beying a magnetic signal from Duss, likewise rose from their seats. 


The only unfortunate incident of the evening was caused by the 


liversity in pitch between the band and the organ, an unhappy state 
d for by Duss in a speech full of merry humor. 


nolog 
apolog 


the Guilmant Symphony, Mr. Carl played a Bach fugue, 





things 
Instead of 


nd something 


else, too He, as well as the other soloists, was 
eartily applauded. But Duss created a genuine furore. Well he 
iight, for Duss is no commonplace conductor.—Boston Evening 
Transcript 

The Duss Military Band was heard last evening in Symphony 
Hall for the first of a series of three concerts, assisted by W. C 
Carl, organist; Charlotte G, George, Contralto; Percy Bemus, bari- 

ne, and Bohumir Kryl, cornetist 

Mr. Duss and his organization are new to this city, but in many 
ther places they have become favorably known and appreciated. 
The band is of good size and remarkably well balanced in the 
general ensemble. The brass section is especially fine in quality, 

e woodwind somewhat less satisfactory in this respect, but all in 

the band showed some of the best ensemble effects possible, and 

entitled to'the warmest praise. 

\ir. Duss shows some eccentricities in conducting, such as at 
times facing the audience, occasionally directing with one hand 
vehind him, and there were times when some of the players stood 
p while others remained seated. The program was very long, 


id included everything from the “Trolley March” to the Tschai- 


wsky “1812” and the “William Tell’’ overtures. Artistically con 
dered, the best work done by the band was the “1812” overture, 
ch was given, so far as was possible in a band arrangement, in 
eal manner Everything was enthusiastically applauded and extra 
mbers were plenty 


Of the assisting artists Percy Hemus was very acceptable in Schu- 


bert’s “Erl King’; Miss George sang “Love’s Star,” by the favor- 
ite Boston composer, J. Hallet Gilberte, in a very pleasing man- 
ner, and was twice recalled. Mr, Gilberte’s song is an excellent 
specimen of the popular variety and is said to be a great favorite 
in many localities where it has already been heard. Mr. Kryl is a 
brilliant exponent of the art of cornet playing, and contributed one 


or two extra numbers.—Boston Post. 


DUSS AND HIS BAND. 
To say that John S. Duss and his band played last evening at 
Symphony Hall would hardly tell the story; they entertained. 
The millionaire bandmaster of Economy, Pa., the most 
markable director of a musical aggregation that has appeared in this 
city for years. He not merely stands and swings the baton, he tries 
to give everybody a good time. If he sees a good opportunity be- 
tween selections he springs a joke; if there is no opportunity Duss 


is re- 


makes one. 

When he announced, as he did last evening, the inability of the 
band to play Guilmant’s First Symphony for organ and orchestra 
because the Symphony Hall organ was pitched too high, no one 
felt disappointed. A touch of levity, a little jibe at the Symphony 
Orchestra for having an organ that his band cannot play with, and 
Duss tickled his audience. 

Really, if Duss was not leading his band you would expect to 
find him playing some of Sol Smith Russell’s roles. As it 
works in considerable comedy from the conductor’s stand. 

Another characteristic which made him friends last evening is 
his disregard of the program and passing time. He responded to 
encores so readily and with such evident delight that it looked at 
one time as if the concert weuld last until midnight. 

Rather tall, spare, smooth shaven, black hair and a quaint, almost 
From the minute 


is, he 


whimsical manner, Duss is a magnetic character. 
he strides across the stage, bows and takes up the baton until he 
bows after the closing chords he holds the attention of his audience. 
He conducts easily and is well contained, but approaches the climax 
with a rush and fairly snaps the fortissimo from the 
bells of the horns in front of him, 

His under fine control and 
effects very artistically. He delights in little eccentric wrinkles, as 
was shown in his reading of the “William Tell” 
ing. 

But he conducted the soft ““D’Amor”’ 
in the tempo of the selection. 

The next minute he was responding to an encore with a 


movements 


band is the conductor balances his 


overture last even 


serenade of Blon very quietly 


melody 
of patriotic airs and putting in a number of humorous bits. He 
took a notion to conduct with his back to the band, and he stood 
The audience 
but 


facing the audience and waving the stick behind him. 
was not satisfied, and Duss selected “Loin du Bal,” 
he gave his entire attention to the players, and the band did justice 
to this bit of melody. 

loves strong contrasts. 
with its grand tone volumes, was played with great success. 
turned to band and 


this time 


Duss Tschaikowsky’s agitated overture, 


“a 
The conductor bowed several 
made his audience laugh with a capital imitation of Sousa conducting 
the “Stars and Stripes.” 

With a most solemn visage, he walked to the front and said: “I 
have another disappointment to give you. Miss George refuses to 
follow the program. She will not sing ‘For All Eternity.’ Probably 
because that is too long a time. Instead she will sing ‘Love’s Star,’ 
Gilberti.””. Duss laughed at the joke he was playing on his 
iudience, 

Miss Charlotte G. George, contralto; Percy Hemus, baritone, and 
Kryl, cornet, the soloists with the band, all made very 
Miss George for an encore sang “Love's Old 
Sweet Song,” and a very She has a well 
modulated voice, which she uses with considerable skill. 

William C, Bach’s fugue in ID major admirably on 
the organ. 


times, then his 


by 


Bohumir 
favorable impressions. 
made happy selection. 
Carl played 
3oston Globe. 


musicians last night made their Boston début at 
ty the time the first number, the hackneyed but 


had been finished it 


Duss and his 
Symphony Hall. 
always enjoyable overture to “William Tell,” 
was apparent that Duss had captured the town, as far as it was rep 
resented by those present. 


Duss’ Band is well balanced as to reeds, woodwind and brass and 
ably conducted—so ably that it seems to conduct itself 


Duss is not without the little tricks of the profession and not 
afraid to cater to popular taste in the matter of extras, of which 
last night there were too many. Even such an excellent concert 


begins to weary before 10:30 p. m. 

Beside the “William Tell’ overture the program for the band con 
tained the noisy “1812” overture of Tschaikowsky; the introduction 
and “Bridal Chorus” from “Lohengrin” and numerous shorter selec 
tions, all played in a masterly way, and all enthusiastically 
plauded. The encore fiend was in his element, and even he 
have been satisfied. 

The concert also served to introduce to Boston Percy 
New York. Mr. Hemus 
the middle register, 


ap 


should 


Hemus, a 


baritone not unknown to fame in has 


musical voice, especially sweet in handles it 
well, has a forceful, dramatic enunciation as unusual as it is delight 
ful, and gave Schubert’s “Erlking’’ a most satisfactory 
In response to persistent plaudits he sang “My 
that displayed his voice and artistic phrasing to good 


Hemus. 


rendition 
losti’s Dream,’ 
advantage 


Boston must hear more from Mr, 


Other soloists were Charlotte George, whose excellent contralto 
was almost sacrificed on a colorless ballad, instead of as announced 
being displayed to advantage in Mascheroni’s “For All Eternity, 
W. C. Carl, organist, who gave his own pastorale and a Bach fugue 
fine interpretation, and Bohumir Kry], cornettist 

As a whole, the band is most excellent Zoston Daily Advertiser 

Duss, the man who made Pittsburg famous, appeared in this city 
for the first time last night with his band, at Symphony Hall, and 


The ] fashionable 


faced 


is now more famous audience he was large, 

friendly and frantically applausive at times. There could not have 
been at any time the slightest doubt in the minds of the leader that 
he had arrived in the city in the sense that that portion of the 
musical public which filled the seats before him were his. It is safe 
to predict that the two performances this afternoon and evening wil 


be given to larger gatherings of lovers of music 
Not did 


skill and unique manner of conducting displayed by Duss 


only those present have an opportunity to witness the 


but eacl 
and every one saw him handling his own stage, making short speeches 


warranted and smilingly grant 


when things occurred that 





with an easy, unaffected, sincere desire to please, beneath whic " 
hidden the confidence of the true artist. 

Duss, upon his appearance, was greeted with a perfect whirlwind 
of applause, to which he responded smiling and modest 

The leader is tall, of rather serious countenance, perhaps enhanced 
by the glasses he wears, and his slender figure has a grace remark 
able. His Tuxedo coat witli its braid at the wristbands and the 
medal upon his left breast were the only two unconventional thing 
about his attire. As he stepped upon the green baize covered stand 
and faced his band there was the confidence of a master; before he 
had finished the first number on his interesting program the at 
dience were warm with a desire to applaud, yet withheld, fearing 
to lose a note of the exquisitely rendered selection. Those who have 
called him an actor as conductor failed to realize t) he lives ever 
bar of the music. There is no bombastic effort to attract (and t 
detract) attention. Each move he makes has a meaning easily un 
derstood. He is anticipatory in the greater moments and ever grac« 
ful. In repose, back to the audience, one never fails to realize that 
should he make a motion the effect would be spoiled. There is 
at no time any violence—force when occasion permits-—but neve 


theatrical. His baton moves as part of his hand and is wielded by 
the supple wrist more than swung, though there are moments wher 


to accentuate the melody, his arms take a sweep which reminds 
of the wings of a 
Again he is, as a conductor, as full of surprises as tl 
famous body of musicians so beautifully render. His head is as sig 


left hand, which floats abo 





one bird flying gracefully around i upward 





e¢ music 


nificant as either the baton or the 
gesting, controlling, commanding 


The program was one which furnished splendid contrasts and, while 


no doubt the audience would have desired more of Duss’ own 
music, he modestly played but a single number of hi wn. ‘I 
was the feature of the evening. Upon the encore he led his band 
facing the audience and, strange as it was, there was distinct chart 
A slight incident—when at a suggestion directed to the idiet 


and not to the band, which already had arisen brought th« 
- a ~ : 
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its feet as the “Star Spangled Banner” was played as seldom ut that the organ is tuned too high and he made a speech of ex 
before. This was followed by a favorite of “pop” concert patrons, planation, Mr. Carl playing something else rhen Miss George, 
Loin du Bal.” Another extra which called forth the warmest ap contralto soloist, was something or other, and another speech was 
plause was a Sousa march, led by Duss in as novel if not vociferous in order, though she appeared at once and made a decided hit 
4 manner few minutes later it was Mr. Kryl’s turn to appear in a cornet sok 
It was intended to play the first symphony for organ and orches fhe audience was hardened by this time and as Duss turned back 
ra-Guilmant— but it was impossible rhe organ is of higher pitch from the stage entrance without his soloist, a good natured laugh 
han the instruments of the band. So William C. Carl played the noke from the audience and everybody settled down for another 
two movements alone, winning favor. Miss Charlotte G. George, a speech. It was not to be. Duss calmiy skipped the number 





contralto with a rich, full, sympathetic voice and a temperament waited for better weather. Mr. Kryl then appeared and was a 


most expressive, scored a distinct hit, singing in addition to her come feature after all 





full number two others, favorites with all tjohumir Kryl, the cele All the trouble, it will be observed, was from off the stage. 
brated cornetist, played “Du du Liegst Mir au Herzen” (air varié) band was there, like the old guard, ever ready for whatever might 
with success, and Percy Hemus sang “The Erlking.”"—Boston befall. The band—and Duss; the soulful, calisthenically eloquent 
Journal Duss.—Boston Herald 





Duss is It. He has been a long time coming; has been presaged 


»y conductors who have preceded him, and now the soulful, intense, NEW BOOKS. 


| 
alisthenic bandmaster is here, or was last night, at Symphony Hall, 


full of trouble and music—both enchanting in their way. Of th > 


music, only a word now, for it takes time to digest properly the Harmonic Analyses. 
feast of tone spread torth. Of the trouble, more anon. Of Duss 

e sing ENJ AMIN CUTTER is one of the best known 
You don’t know what the “William Tell” overture is till you sec theorists in music, and he has just published 


m. Of course, you hear the band; have an aural spree on the 


familiar melody. You see Duss. Every now and then we hear of 
ton, a course 


the labor of a bandmaster, done in the sacred precincts of the 


rehearsal room; how he tones this instrument down, spruces that 





ne up; puts in a bang here, a murmur there, embellishing the 


naked score Duss takes us into his confidence at on and w lng! 1 ’ , 

~<a Cpt gj , ee gc > “ticularly to those who have already acquired a knowledge 
follow the plastic touches that enliven the cold crotchets and semi _ nd : : 
auavere of harmony, and particularly for those who are distant 
: ] 

In the rell” overture, for example, the opening measures need [rom the cities where important periormances take piace, 


e firm but kindly grip of the engine driver, sure of the power held and who want to broaden their scope and ideas on the 


n restraint nd Duss waves the baton in the regular cadence and 
reeful movement of class work in a gymnasium. Straight upright 





1 with stern mien, he guides the tuneful company 
Ihen comes the pastoral, yodelling measure Ah! This is differ New England Conservatory oi Music in 3oston, and 
ent The well set up figure, till now in rigid, discip] guise, un certain works were then selected as representing the idea, 
crook of the k and leaning sideways, and a meas i 1 1 “4 

rcp are oe hag yes — mee o seat necessarily becoming the representative works They are 

ation suggest unmistakably the note of delicate, unstable equ : : H d 
S m j ‘ gS ‘ 

sium, 20 characteristic of the wild singer perched on @ shelving Ihe Scenes from Childhood,” op. 68, Schumann, an 

recipice [he trombones awake for a moment and up goes the then Nos. 1 and 2 of Bizet’s Suite, “L’Arlesienne,”’ Cho 

arning left hand, with a half appealing, half threatening gesture, pin’s preludes, and selections from Wagner's ‘“Tann 

if t say, “Don’t get gay, and they subside The baton 


n the right, meanwhile, waves encouragement to the woodwind in 





avalesall exetnsias carved. oct of the cirenmenitdess ate, Tha tense VU) Beene. papers & Gee These are 
1ightens up and the brass takes a long, loud breath—but stay course, vé rsatile sources Ot course it appears to us that 
‘ t The echo of pastoral is heard. A long catlike step this book is only the basis of a much larger work on the 
ward the impatient trombones and cornet a wave of that fateful 


ft calms their obstreperous enterprise 








Again the knee straightens The trombones, having learned by 
xperience, await further orders. A swish of the baton turns the those who want to get an exact knowledge of the con 
arinet ose. A sudden movement, much like a suppressed dive, struction of these chords and chord features. Modulation 
rts tl horns under way A whe to th ft and a nod releases ’ —“— 

, pty ‘ ae es ane & nog Teiwases is very carefully treated, and then come all the various 
€ pent up energy of the trombones and they explode The fina . . , 
rash of the overture is on. Tell has certainly saved his country 5©Ctions, the incomplete modulations, many analyses 
r he would never a ise it with such a roar. Duss has a mighty 7th chord; also, embellishments and passing chords 
iver, a gasp, a spasm and the piece is o'er the sequences and church modes, &c. We do not wish 
A volume might be written on this one program How, in the 


atriotic medley offered as an encore, he faced the audience, giving 


e band the benefit of what we were favored with before, and we ™ust cease. We recommend it to musicians for purposes 
e the instruments, responsive to this master touch. How, in t instruction It is to be had in cloth at $1.25 from any 

‘ Bridal Chorus,” the stately processional at the beginning is oj the Ditson houses 

ned in the smug, ceremonious mien will obtain at a wed 








g despite all attempts to be gay and it hearted, and then, the 


eful words spoken, the melody breaks forth into joyous thunders, Catechism of Music. 
~ e co c encouragement, Gat enys ce plaiaty: as Mrs. Gibbon Chambers Killough publishes a catechism 
ssible 0YS 





Nor is this all Talk about rising superior to fate Duss wanted 


? 
j 


give a Guilmant symphony for organ and orchestra. It turned pany, of Boston, and calis ut G bbon’s Catechism instead 


through the Oliver Ditson Company, of Bos 
n analysis of the chords and ol 
the non-harmonic tones to be found. It is 


book full of recondite material, applying pa 


Home 


subject of chords and harmonic development. Originally, 


this scheme represented a course of forty lessons in tl 


| ser.” , . ” (Tn tatam * the « 
hauser, Lohengrin” and “Tristan,” and the op. 6, the engagements i 


same subject. Naturally, it is limited, but at the same 
time it is a very useful compendium for students and fo 


to publish the whole book in these columns, and therefore 


of music as a text book through the H. B. Stevens Com 
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Killough’s There is a good reason tor it from the 
euphonious point of view, and, as she is the author, sh« 
the privilege to call it what she pleases It beg 
rudimentary questions, such as What ts ind 
What is tone? and these questions she has answe 
First—What is sound Anything that can be heard 
should say that the Noise \\ we ne 
sound. It is unsound.) 
Second—W hat is tone Tone is und that produc 


true pitch 
rhird—Is all tone sound? It is 


Fourth lf all tone s sound may we n reverse it and 


] 


that all sound is tone 


may not. Tone alone has pitch and any noise that 


omes to our ears has sound, whether it has pitch or not 





Has all sound pitcl Has not even a noise pitch 
Every human voice has its pitch, and human voice 
eard coming up from the street ive a pitch, a com 
in aggregated pit ut i meta 
re is a good deal in the book it can be very us 
to students, and that can help them in rapidly uring 


rudiments of musical science 


Stevens Company have also published some 
r A. Norris’ books—his “Practical Harmony o1 
French Basis” and the Art of Counterpoir I ‘ 


books 


Augusta Cottlow. 


ISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW w give a recit it 


New Haven, Conn., November 7, und Ispice 





Ladies’ Society of Calvary Bap Chure Th 
young girl ‘ shed hers 1 fa 
England throug! r_ brilliant cce t 
Worcester and Spr nafield testiv und she ha many goo 
n th part tT the ntr tor I Ww t 
Miss Cottlow will be the soloist at one of t ' 
Philadelphia Orchestra this I 


Ellis’ Recital. 


ISS EDITH BELLE, violinist, and Frank Howa 


Warner, accompanist, assisted Robin | 


matic recital given in the Asser y Hi f the New Y 


‘ollege of Music uesday evening, October 28 


Pascal's First Recital. 


LIAN PASCAL’S first recital this season w 


ace next Monday night in Kr Ha ] 
will consist of mpositions by B Schubert 
Liszt, Chopin, Rubinstein and Pasca 
Bevignani. 


IGNOR BEVIGNANI, the orche 
left London for Italy, to ret 
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New York, November 3, 1902. 


mm) AST week a singer wrote to an organist who 
engages the best soloists obtainable for his reg- 
ular weekly Sunday evening musica! services 
(they are perhaps in reality sacred concerts), 
asking if possible that she might be engaged and 
enclosing a.stamp for reply. An appointment was 

but the singer, leaving her own morning service 

late, came so late to the organist that he could not hear 
her; nevertheless, she made an appointment for another 
hearing, came, brought a variety of solos, sang several, and 
will sing at this church at an early date. If she does well 
she is sure of constant re-engagement. Now, all this 
bother would have amounted to nothing had the singer, 
who lives out of town, not possessed a voice of uncommon 
quality. The persistence and push alone could not have 
won the engagement; but it did win a hearing. And final- 
ly, this sticking to it impresses any man—especially when 
Here is a chance to 


made, 


the singer is young and good looking. 
quote from the Saturday Evening Post as follows: 

“The day is past when anyone can expect to wait mod- 
estly for others to seek them out and push them forward, 
just because they possess the cardinal virtues. The world 
does not care what you are, what you know, what you can 
do or what you expect to do; its only interest is—What are 
you doing? And if what you are doing is what the world 
wants, and if it cannot get better elsewhere, and if you can 
compel the world to recognize that fact, then it will gladly 
give you the best it has in return for what you do for it. 
Positive virtue, not negative, is what counts in this world, 
and probably in the next also.” 

Now all this is hard sense, and the sooner seekers after 
engagements in this crowded mart realize it the better for 
their chances. 

Ss << 

John Zolotaroff, a Russo-American, is one of these push- 
ers, who, by dint of hard work as singer, pianist and con- 
ductor, has achieved something, so that he will conduct a 
chorus of 100 singers in his concert at the Murray Hill 
At this concert the solo pianist will 


Lyceum, December 17. 
a brilliant young pianist, and both 


be Miss Sarah Fish, 
Miss Fish and Zolotaroff are pupils of Brounoff. 
Ss = 
The Wiley-Umstead recital at the studio of Mr. Wiley, 
last Tuesday, found a roomful of people in attendance, 
must have felt well repaid for attending, so enjoy- 


who 


able was the music. 


Mr. Wiley was in good voice, and sang his Gounod 
iria with dramatic intensity, Later he sang Schubert's 
Am Meer” and three songs from Schumann’s “Dichter- 
liel with absoluiely correct German enunciation, in- 
vesting them with poetry and significance. To close, he 
ing the cavatina, “Even Bravest Hearts,” from “Faust,” 


vith a ringing high A flat, following this with ‘Under 
‘ baritones combine 


the Rose” as encore Few robusto 
uch a wide range with delicacy of nuance as does Wiley. 


s a pianist of whom we certainly shail 


Miss Umstead 
car more, so superior is her playing. She combines poesy 
touch, breadth of conception and brilliancy with surety 
chnic and a reliable memory. Her playing is always 
il and refined, and the result is highly enjoyable 
piano playing. These qualities shone especially in a Cho- 
N ne and the Strauss-Tausig Valse Caprice, “Man 
bt nur einma \s accompanist Miss Umstead was re- 


d sympathetic; more no singer needs. 


The Albertus Shelley Orchestra is giving a series of 
concerts at the Harlem Y. M. C. A., and last Friday even- 
ing found the hail crowded with people who listened to a 
variety of orchestral numbers more or less well done. 
The Overture to “William Tell” was the most ambitious 
number of the program, and indeed, how they stormed 
in that first movement! Can it be possible that Lake 
Geneva can raise such a storm? The oboe and flute boys 
had their troubles in,the second movement, but on the 
whcle it made quite an effect. Mr. Shelley’s solo, Sara- 
sate’s “Gypsy Dance,” was well played, so he had to grant 
an encore. , 

Undoubtedly the most popular numbers of the program 
were those at the close, in which national airs of all 
countries were played, while the flag of each country, fol- 
lowed by scenes characteristic of the land, were shown 
by stereopticon. Mr. Shelley conducted his young players 
with vigor and grace. The next concert occurs Novem- 
ber 28. 

=e <= 

Hariette Brower, the pianist, assisted by Louis Stremple, 
bass, united in a recital at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Albany, Oc- 
tober 27, a large audience attending, who seemed delighted 
with the recital. Miss Brower was in good form, and it 
is said never played with more power or brilliancy; she 
had much praise from the local papers next day. 

Mr. Stremple is a young singer who is rapidly becom- 
ing well known; he is conductor of the Union College Glee 
Club, and of a chorus in Schenectady, as well as of an 
Albany chorus. His voice is big, and he sings with dig- 
nity and feeling. Miss Brower is now here for the season. 


= <= 


At the Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth 
street and Central Park West, J. Warren Andrews, or- 
ganist and director, the evening musical services have been 
resumed, the choir of four solo voices and a double quartet 
singing Gaul’s cahtata, “Ruth,” last Sunday evening, pre- 
ceded by a short organ recital. Mr. Andrews played Handel's 
Organ Concerto in D minor. The music at this church is 
always of high class, the solo singers, Misses Harris and 
Marvin, Messrs. Quesnel and Miles, contributing much to 
its success. 

eS <= 

Katharine Pelton has been engaged to sing the solo alto 
in Mendelssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul,” to be given in 
big Carnegie Hall this month, the other soloists being Miss 
Shanna Cumming and Messrs. van Hoose and van Rooy. 
She and Henriette Weber are now comfortably ensconced 
in their new studios, 10 West Twenty-eighth street. 

Miss Pelton has many semi-private engagements. 

Ss € 

Lillian Littlehales, the ’cellist, will return to New York 
about November 15, after an absence of two years, one 
year spent abroad in study, and the other in resting on her 
return. Misss Littlehales is sure to be again in the public 
eye, for players of her merit are scarce. 

es & 

Josephine Schaffer, a Thursby pupil, is with the Mas- 
cagni Opera Company, remaining with the organization un- 
til the close of their season. 


fe 


Christine Hanselmann, soprano, gives a song recital tomor- 
row, November 6, at Bushwick Avenue Reformed Church, 


Pool, 


Brooklyn, assisted by Robin Ellis, reader; J. de 
“Jeru- 


‘cello, and F. Landolt, pianist. She sings Gounod’s 
salem,” two songs by Parson Price (whose pupil she is), 


“Rose of Love” and “Nanny Frew”; Buck’s “My Re- 
deemer,” Arne’s “Lass with the Delicate Air,” Price’s 
“The Name,” Sarmiento’s “This Kiss I Offer,” closing 


with Price’s “Sympathy.” Miss Hanselmann also sang at 
the Ellis recital at the New York College of Music last 
week, 








ROGER-MICLOS. 


HE Paris cable to the New York Herald on Sunday 
read as follows: 

Paris, Saturday.—Among the numerous French artists who will 
make the coming musical in New York an exceptionally 
brilliant one will be Madame Roger-Miclos, a famous pianiste. She 
has been engaged to give a series of concerts in the United States 
and Canada, beginning in February next. 

Madame Roger-Miclos is not only a strikingly gifted artist, with 
a strong individual style, particularly in the interpretation of 
Chopin's music, that has made her a favorite with the Parisian pub 
lic, but also a handsome woman, which, as some one says, is never 


season 


a drawback, 


Madame Roger-Miclos is not only strong in her inter- 
preiation of Chopin, but she is an eclectic pianist, an 
artist whose repertory is very extensive, and whose per- 
formances all over the Continent and Europe have made 
her one of the most prominent factors in piano solo work 
before the European public for the past eight or ten 
years. 

Further details of this are expected within a few weeks 





Mendelssohn Trio Club. 


ERCY HEMUS, the baritone, will assist the Men- 
delssohn Trio Club at the first concert Monday af- 
ternoon, November 10, at the Hotel Majestic. Here is 
the program: 
Seethoven 


Trio, op. 1, No. 2.. 


Songs 
ee a cesnevededscubdenerinn deapeseivcossiesonte Mildenberg 
Two Roses Gilberte 
A Toast.. ee impehboons niuedeeon ..Gilberte 
(MS., first time.) 
Sonata for piano and violin, op. 45, C minor.... ...Grieg 
Songs— 
ee err ee Schubert 
PE  cidadcannadtacestariesedetessébbbeseeaes Schubert 
PE 4s sceuckedeaumdsasabavwdiekascesuseensoaweds Schubert 
Dele, GR GG, GS Wei cc cccccsccccccosccessccccsccccvsceccscs Rubinstein 


Beatrice Fine’s Success. 

M** FINE’S lines were this summer cast in pleasant 

places, inasmuch as she returned to her native 

heath, California, visited some weeks, and on the way to 

New York gave several song recitals. In Sacramento she 

made a hit, the following, from the Daily, giving an idea 
of it: 

The gems of her program were the “Seventeenth Century Minuet,” 
by Wekerlin, which for delicacy of handling and depth of feeling was 
a delight to hear. “‘Der Gartner,” by Kahn, ranked first for spirit, 
refinement of expression and charming management of a fluent, bell! 
management. But for strength and 


like soprano under admirable 
number that best 


depth of feeling and profundity in expression, the 
tested her voice in management of soft and slumbrous passages was 
Brahms’ “Sandmannchen,” 

In the second part she devoted more attention to English songs 
Favorite Flower’ was the gem, though the au 
dience was so with “Woodpecker,” by Nevin, that she 
yielded graciously to a persistent request to repeat it. Her conclud 
’ from “Faust,” 
a depth of expression 


and of these “My 
pleased 
she 


which gave 


ing number was the “Jewel Song,’ 
with an informing intelligence of technic 
the theme which has 


and 


commensurate with been interpreted by sé 


many hundreds of great singers, 
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Piano Instruction, 
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sS A ¥ T TENOR 


Address: O. E. WILSON, Manager 
Circle Auditorium, New York. 
Mr. Satte sang ‘Walther's Prize Song’ and was enthusiastically applauded 
and recalled five times.""—New York Evening Journal. 
“Mr. Satte was recalied five times and his reception was exceptionally cor- 
dial."—New York American and Journal, 
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Edward MacDowell 
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Address Columbia University, New York. 


Musical Novelty Instruments, Bells, Etc. 


INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


J.C. DEAGAN, 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Do you play? Do yousing? If so, with the addition of a few 
of our instruments you can give an entire evening's entertain- 
ment with great success. Not toys, but finest musical 
instruments ever invented. All great hits. Easy to learn. 
Illustrated catalogue and list of leading artists, free. 








FREDERIG MARTIN, cara 
ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, RECITALS. 


Address: 205 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass., and care of 
Musical Courier, New York. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


—_ 


Henry T. Finck, the erudite music critic of the 


a review of the new “Franz Schubert,’ which is of such 


importance as to merit reproduction in these or any col 
He says 


Heuberger. 


umns of journals devoted to music 
Franz Scuusert. Von Richard 
“Harmonie.’ 


3erlin: 


musical world today is the growing recogni- 
tion of »f Schubert among 
the great masters, and perception of the fact 
that he was a pathfinder in every branch of the 
art. When he died (1828) he was acknowl- 
edged to be a good song writer, but otherwise very little 
was known about his works his soon 
neglected, while the land was filled of 
Mendelssohn's infinitely inferior lieder, until a revival was 
effected, in a roundabout through Liszt’s arrange- 
ment and performance of piano versions of them. Some of 
the instrumental works were brought to light by Schumann 
ten years after Schubert’s death, but they were still “music 


the exalted rank ¢ 





Even songs were 


with the sound 


way, 


of the future” to most concertgoers. The leading Pari- 
sian orchestra refused, in 1842, after rehearsing the first 
movement of the superb Symphony in C, to go on with 


the remainder, while in London, two years later, the be 
havior of the players in the Philharmonic Orchestra toward 
this same symphony was so insulting that Mendelssohn de 
clined to proceed with the rehearsal. 

a 


Schubert's life short and uneventful that it is 


hardly suprising that the literature relating to him should 


was $0 


be scant. The elaborate and exhaustive biography by 
Max Friedlander, promised years ago, has not yet ap- 
peared; Kreissle’s meritorious biography (1865) is anti 
quated, and Niggli’s is a mere sketch. In the English 


language Sir George Grove’s equally erudite and enthu- 


siastic article in his Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(120 columns) remains the most satisfactory and useful 
monograph on the subject; but, having been written 


twenty-one years ago, it is naturally incomplete. At that 
time the greater part of Schubert’s works had not been 
critically edited and printed. It is only quite recently that 
3reitkopf & Hartel have completed their great undertak- 
ing of printing the entire works under the able editorship 
of Dr. Mandyczewski; and the first biographer to benefit 
thereby is Heuberger, who touches on the well known 
biographic facts briefly, and devotes most of his space 
Schubert's 


ol 


(there are only 114 pages) to the discussion 
achievements in the various branches of music. 

To the songs less space is given than their importance 
seems to call for; but that is no doubt because the author 
felt that that subject had been pretty well covered, while 
concerning the other works much of importance remained 
Mandyczewski, he 





to be said. Following the example o 
takes pains to correct the imp-ession that Schubert was 
uncritical. He may have written many of his songs in a 
clairvoyant state of inspiration, but when he rewrote them 


t 


times 


which he often did, in some cases three or four 
his critical Doubt 
(page 54) on the well known anecdote regarding the im- 
Hark, Hark, the Lark” the 


The autograph is writ 


is thrown 


sense was keenly active 
promptu composition ol on 
back of a bill of fare 
Regal papier, and is included in a notebook containing 
This, not to 
us to disprove the anecdote 
likely that Schubert rewrote the song when he got home 
and did not keep the bill of fare. In any case, the story 
is so characteristic that it must be considered as particu 


ten on put 


also some other songs however, does seem 


for it is quite possible and 


larly ben trovato. 
In one respect it must be admitted that Schubert was un 


in the choice of poems for many of his songs and 


TENOR, 


critical 


WM H. RIEGER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Oratorio, Goncerts and Song Recitals. 
STUDIO: 157 West Twenty-third St., NEW YORK. 


“Evening 
Post,” gave to the readers of that paper of last Saturday 
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of libretti for his numerous short operas. It is a significant 


fact, on which the author might have dwelt 


six are to poems by Goethe and one to a poem by Schiller. 
This suggests the inference that if he could have had a 
Goethe or a Schiller to write libretti for him he might have 
He 


passionately fond of writing for the stage and persevered in 


composed operas as dramatic as his “Erlking.” was 
it all his life; but, although several of the operas contain 
some of his best music, he never enjoyed a success, partly 
because of the wretched texts, partly because he lacked the- 
atrical skill, as the author shows convincingly (page 73) 
He should have added, however, what Liszt pointed out, 
that while he lacked the theatrical knack, he had a genuine 
often his 


dramatic talent, as manifested 


through which he influenced the development of realistic 


was in songs, 


operatic movement directly. In all other branches of vocal 
music he was a direct promoter of reform and progress 
Heuberger’s remarks anent Schubert’s male choruses and 
cantatas cannot be too urgently called to the attention of the 
numerous vocal societies in this country. Here, too, as in 
the lied, it will be acknowledged some day that Mendels- 
sohn has been allowed unjustly to usurp a place of honor 
belonging to Schubert, by right of priority as well as of 
superior genius. Concerning the male chorus, Heuberger 
says: 

“Before Schubert, the only composer in this genre that 


calls for mention is Mozart, the inventor of it. From him 


he got, however, little more than suggestions. What the 
male chorus has become since Mozart is comprised ex- 
haustively in the works of Schubert, who is the first in 


time and the greatest writer of male choruses up to the 
present day.” 
When he wrote his oratorio fragment, “Lazarus,’’ the 


author remarks: 


“He had no model to influence him. Of Bach he knew 
but through Huttenbrenner 


Handel’s works he had, indeed 


little, as we know Some of 


heard or played with en 


thusiasm, but when he went work himself it came over 


tO 
him like tongues of fire, and he spoke a language like 
none before him. He wrote no pseudo archaic style, but 
a thoroughly modern, specifically Schubertian cantata, full 
of original and deeply emotional music worthy of his 


genius.” 
Among the instrumerital works, the two last symphonies 


have long held the place of honor they deserve, and so 
have some of the quartets and other chamber works, but it 
is only within recent years that amateurs and critics have 


had the courage to confess to themselves that in euphony 


and variety of color charm, in melodic spontaneity and 


hey surpass even Bee- 
Of these 


originality of harmonic modulation, 


thoven’s symphonies and chamber works. compo 


sitions Heuberger gives interesting analyses Schubert's 


epoch making originality as a writer for the piano is also 


admirably discussed (pp. 23, 36-38, 53, 60). While Bee- 
thoven called his short pieces “bagatelles,’’ Schubert gave 
his best in them, and thus fathered the endless variety of 
short pieces that have gradually displaced the sonata. He 


also ennobled and practically created the Viennese dances 
which subsequently, under the banner of Strauss and Lan 


d the Nor that He 


an entirely piano music he 


world. all 


of 


ner, conquers whole is 


created new style when 


The se have 
“idiomatically pianistic quality” that have 
f Tour hand 


wrote his four hand marches and other pieces 
a charm and an 
never been equaled by any of the thousands « 
pieces that have since been written 

The 
emphasizing 
genius, and the great number of 
Even without this 


lovers 


lies in its thus 


Heuberger’s book 
of Schubert’s 


importance of 


the manysidedness musical 


paths in which he was a 


feature the volume would be 


because < 


pioneer 


f its abundant 


indispensable to Schubert 


portraits, facsimiles and illustrations. Unfortunately there 


is no index or r al table of contents T} last twenty 
pages are an appendix containing much interesting infor- 
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that, of the 
best seven songs among the first 262 which Schubert wrote 
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mation, some of which should have been incorporated in 





the text, and the rest printed as foot notes in the proper 
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SUNDAY NIGHT'S CONCERT. 


> 


Gabrilowitsch and Maconda the Soloists. 

HE first appearance this season of the young Rus 
sian pianist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, was the prin 
cipal feature of the concert at the Metropolitan 





Opera House last Sunday evening. The pian 
ist had made a large clientele of admirers for 
himself at his previous appearances here, and 


so his return to New York was the signal for a warm re 
ception 
He reintroduced himself last Sunday in the Rubinstein 


D 


his 


minor Concerto, which is of the best numbers in 
repertory. It his 
shows in the best light the most marked characteristics of 
his playing the Rubinstein 


with all the necessary virility, and gave it a sane and manly 


one 


suits temperament and style, and 


Gabrilowitsch played work 


He was most happy in the closing move 


delightful 


interpretation 
facility 
al 


au 


ment, playing it brilliantly and with 


and feeling so at his ease in it that he showed with 


most amusing clearness his methods of impressing his 
dience. But his litthe mannerisms are excusable and legiti 
mate, especially in the face of his really admirable playing 
not yet had a chance 


But 


excellent 


Gabrilowitsch is still young, and has 
to mature markedly since his former appearance here 
modern, and 
1 of piano playing, and 

of the most promising 


} 


the young Russian is typically an 





( 


exponent of the present day schoo 
as such he is, without a doubt, one 
artists now before the public. 
[hree Chopin numbers were the pianist’s second num 
and they were played well, but lacked somewhat in 
In he best the re to th 


group of solos—Chopin’s Prelude in D flat major. As an 


ber 


poetry fact, was at his in enct 


encore to the concerto he played the Rubinstein G minor 
3 


I 


arcarolie 
Gabrilowitsch was warmly received and heartily ap 
of that New York rightly 
regards him as one of the best pianists heard here 

Che the Mme. Charlotte 
Mac ar, bell was heard ir Mo 
zart “Bell De 
libe difficult ever 


written 


ro 


plauded, and received ample p 


other soloist of evening was 


1 
Ke 


1 
il voice a 





ynda, 
Aria 


one o 


and in Song” from “Lakmé,” by 


yr 


for 
marvelous 


works s( 


prano 





with of 





las a purity 
Mozart num 
especial artist did some most admirable phras- 

Madame Maconda 


did not sing an encore 


one and facility, and in the 


ber 
but 
Ma 


received numerous recalls, 
In the Mozart aria Madame 


supported by Max 


Ing 


conda was ably 3endix, 
a 


igato. 
pre 


re violin 


The complete gram was 


as 


Ss 


I) Re 


ire I 


Syr 


Dance 


s Song, 


Arabian fr 


Solvej 


Perpetual Motion (a n 
Mid Li 
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HE Matinee Musical Club, of Fremont, Ohio, 

is an organization that is becoming quite noted 
In the honorary club 
list occur the names of Miss Anna Donahue, 
Mrs. C. A. Dewey, Mrs. Charles Whipple, Mrs. 
Clara Wright Martin and Miss Eloise Waters, 
Yoledo. Miss Eleanor Dreyfoos is president, and 
Mrs. Charles Wagonei There are seven work- 
ng divisions in the club. 
artist 


outside of the city itself. 





all of 


secretary. 

There are seven recitals by mem- 
afternoon programs. There are forty 
150 associate members, thirty- 
student members and 


and six 


crs ih active service, 


tudent members, eleven active 


een honorary members. 


Ihe Choral Society, of Yonkers, N. Y., is rehearsing 

Hiawatha.” 

he Mendelssohn Club, of Rockford, Lil, has just given 
300th concert 


lhe opening meeting of the Muncie, Ind., Choral Society 
held October 21 

Bentley Bell sung a program before the Ladies’ 

Matines Muncie, Ind., 
J. Powell Jones, director of music in the high schools 

Ohio, is organizing a large choral society. 

Sor Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Wil- 

rehearsals the 


Walter 
Musicale of recently. 
Cleveland, 
e Symphony lety, ol 
conductor, will resume 
November 
singers, including the 
N. Y., have joined the chorus of the Schu- 
Choral Society, Prof. W. G. Merrihew director. 
Musical Club, Lafayette, 


Lyon Dobbs 


first week in 


Sixty some of best talent in 


tady 


+ ene? 


members of the Amateur 
have elected the following officers: President, Lois 
ler; vice president, Velita Pearcy; secretary, Rhe 
tradshaw, and treasurer, Gladys Storms 
John Wintzermann, Daniel Clayton Donovan, Miss 
Caroline A. Kendrick and William S. Thunder gave the 
im at the musical tea given at Chester, Pa., under 
uspices of the Media Woman’s Club. 
Ml Clara Wagner has organized the Wagner Music 
Club \drian, Mich. The officers elected were: Presi- 
Miss Florence Hines; vice president, Adda Maurer; 
etary, Carrie Freytag, and treasurer, Edna Hines 
lhe officers of the Musical Culture Club, of Hornells- 
N. Y., are: President, Miss Bertha Cadogan; vice 
dent, Miss Mary Blair; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Maud Heiter, and chairman program committee, Mrs. 
rie E. Wilcox 
Frank H. Mather, of Middletown, N. Y., will be the 
luctor of the Goshen Vocal Society. The trustees of 
ety are Mrs. William H. Ludlum, Miss Laura Frost, 
lice Neafie and Henry Sinsabaugh, Victor K. Mills 
John B. Scott 
| officers of the Montclair (N. J.) Club are Charles 
) Thompson, p lent; Charles H. Huestis, vice presi 
Robe \l. Boyd, Jr., treasurer, and Arthur H. Bis 
al The entertainment committee consists of 
[. ? nd Henry H. Arthur 
rge and thoroughly appreciative audience re- 
nvi ns from the Ladies’ Musical Club at 
ert of the season given recently at Seattle, 
- r Bracamonte, of Guatemala, and Miss Ella 
Heln ipplied the numbers on the program. 
September the Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, 
een rehearsing Haydn’s “Creation,” which is an 
ed for November 25, as the first concert of the 


Mendelssohn 


Mozart Club season. Mrs. Mary Hissem de Moss and 
Herbert Witherspoon will be two of the soloists for the 
first concert. 

The Chaminade Music Club, of Topeka, Kan., spent 
the afternoon of October 22 at Washburn College, with 
Miss Lucella Clarke and Miss Maude Parker as hostesses. 
The subject for the day, “A Musical Temperament,” was 
discussed by Miss Susan M. Davidson, Miss Helen In- 
galls, Miss Lisbeth M. Pond and Mrs. P. H. Adams. 

The Mendelssohn Club, of Kingston, N. Y., composed 
of a number of well known musicians, has been organized 
by the election of the following officers: Dr. C. H. 
Bishop, president; Frank R. Powley, vice president; 
Charles M. Eastmead, musical director; Christopher K. 
Loughran, secretary; Edgar E. Becker, treasurer, and 
Elmer A. Burger, librarian. 

The Choral Society, of Binghamton, N. Y., has reor- 
ganized. The officers elected were: Director, Professor 
Hoerrner; president, Clarence Meacham; vice president, 
Maebelle Foster; secretary, Charles Adkins; assistant sec- 
retary, Lester Kaley, and treasurer, Howard Place. The 
executive committee will consist of George Reed, Guy 
Carpenter, Elizabeth Copeland and Ruth Woodruff. 

Jersey City has in the Schubert Glee Club an organiza- 
tion already in its seventeenth season. Louis R. Dressler 
is the director. Two concerts will be given at Elks’ Hall, 
formerly the Tabernacle, on December 14 and April 109. 
At the first Dorothy Harvey and Gwilym Miles will assist, 
and Sam Franko’s String Quintet will play. The second 
concert will enlist the Women’s String Orchestra Society 
of New York. 

The executive committee of the Dominant Ninth and 
Verdi Club choruses has completed its work of engaging 
artists for the season’s concerts. The first concert wiil be 
given December 16, when Rossini’s “Stabat Mater’ and 
Goring-Thomas’ “Swan and Skylark’ will be the works 
sung. The soloists for this concert are Miss Anita Rio, 
Miss Jessie Ringen, E. C. Towne, Herbert Witherspoon. 
Miss Rio and Mr. Witherspoon will sing in “The Mes- 
siah” in St. Louis, December 18, for the Choral Symphony 
Society. 

The testimonial concert to be given by the Orange 
(N. J.) Musical Art Society to their conductor, Arthur D. 
Woodruff, will be held in Music Hall on November 6, and 
will be assisted by the University Glee Club, of New York, 
a chorus of men’s voices, of which Mr. Woodruff is con- 
ductor. The following artists will also appear: Miss Shan- 
na Cumming, Gustav Dannreuther, assisted by an or- 
chestra; J. Barnes Wells, all of New York. Mr. Percy, 
also of New York, will preside at the organ as accom- 
panist, in addition to Mrs. Nelson, the regular accom- 
panist. 


M. Vernon Stiles. 
VERNON STILES has been visiting at his home 
e in Kansas City since June. 
When the Bostonians, with whom Mr. Stiles sang last 
year, recently gave a week of opera in that city, Mr. Stiles 
was invited to sing his former roles in “Robin Hood” 


and “The Serenade.”” The following is from the Kansas 
City Star: 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Stiles’ career are enthusiastic 
at the improvement which is manifest in his singing. This im 


provement consists of an increased range and a superior tone which 
places this young singer in the foremost rank of 
Mr. Stiles will soon return to New York to resume his 


studies under S. C. Bennett. 


American tenors. 


RCHESTRAS, bands, high class musical organiza- 

tions and soloists whose itineraries bring them near 
Pittsburg will please write on what terms they will fur- 
nish a few hours’ music at the Sunday afternoon meetings 
in Bijou Theatre, conducted by Chaplain Edward S. 
Young, of the Actors’ Church Alliance, pastor of the 


Second Pres speterion Church, Pittsburg. 
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RRANGEMENTS have been completed for the 


rehearsals attendant upon the May Music 
Festival to be given at Muncie, Ind., under 
the direction of Miss Nannie Love, assisted 


by a number of prominent musicians. The 
officers and committee under whose direction 
the affair will be given are as follows: President, J. B. 


Shick; vice president, S. L. Potter; secretary (bureau of 
publicity), R. Cameron Drummond; treasurer, Mrs. George 
Ball; music committee, Frank W. Prothero, chairman; 


Rev. C. K. Berry, Leo Hope, Birt Summers, Arthur Green, 
D. O. Skillen, Mrs. Lois Love MacDowell, Miss Z. Wil 
coxen, Miss Eleanor Smith, S. L. Colvin, Harry 
representing Philharmonie Society; Miss Nannie C 
chorus director. 

William R. Boone is giving a series of recitals at New 


Green, 


Love, 


port, R. I. 
Frank F. Shearer and his pupils gave a piano recital at 
Lockport, N. Y., recently. 


A musical was given by the ladies of Dallas, Tex., in 


honor of Admiral and Mrs. Schley. 


recital in 


Miss Eleanor Owens recently gave a musical 
Clarke Memorial Hall, Rome, N. Y. 

A song recital by Leon F. Rains, assisted by Miss Ruth 
Hay, was given at Pittsburg, Pa., October 28 


Miss 


Thomas, 


Claude Al 
gave a 


At Albuquerque, N. M., October 15, 


bright, assisted by Mr. Walker and Mr 
concert. 

Augustus Arnold gave a piano recital at Summit, N. J 
on October 24, assisted by Carl Venth and Miss A. Seldon 


Walker. 


The first of the monthly musicals for the present ses 
sion has just been given by the Landon Conservatory, Dal 
las, Tex. 

S. Clarke Lord has just given his forty-sixth organ re 
cital at Hartford, Conn. The soloist was Miss Nellie 
Sabin Farmer. 

Miss Bess MacCarty has opened her studio in Toledu 


Ohio. For the past three years she has been a pupil of 
Martin Krause in Europe. 

R. M. Muller, of Newark, N. J., gave a song re 
cital in Roseville, October 28, with the assistance of Ruby 
Gerard Braun and Mrs. Harry L. Martin. 


A violin recital was given by Mme. Zeline von Bereghy, 


assisted by Frank Seal, organist of Messiah Lutheran 
Church, Harrisburg, at Carlisle, Pa., recently. 

October 22 Miss Charlotte N. Hardee and her pupils 
gave an “at home” to the county teachers in the audito 
rium of the State Normal School, West Chester, Pa 

The first Twilight concert of the season was given re 
cently at Columbus, Ohio, by Mrs. Charles Bradfield 
Morey and Miss Alice Speaks, assisted by Miss Emma 


Ebeling. 
George B 

John’s Church, 

director of 


Loveday, organist and choirmaster of St 


im. Bs 
choir of St 


has beer engaged as the mu 
Church, of 


Tre '”, 


sical the George's 


Schenectady. 


The recital given at St. Joseph, Mo., by Mrs. Sue Har 
rington Furbeck, contralto; George Hamlin, tenor; Jan 
van Oordt, violinist, and W. C. E. Seeboeck, pianist, was 


an enjoyable one. 


Mrs. William T. Ropes, accompanied on the piano by 
Mrs. J. n Allis; Miss E. Marion Steele, Miss Louise 
Greener, Franklin Smith, Miss Leonie M. True and 











Hal 


can now be engaged for the 
Season of 1902-1903. 
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Miss Claire Rivers took part in a recent concert at Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

J. A. Hopkins and Miss Mabel R. Ramsay, instructors 
of music at the Wilmington (Del.) Conference Academy, 
gave the first public recital of the school year October 17. 


Mr. Spencer has arranged a series of weekly half hour 
ong recitals at Dansville, N. Y. He will be assisted by 
Mrs. Louis E. Fuller, Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Nellie M 
Gould, Buffalo, N. Y Miss Endress, Miss Wood, Roy D 
Welch and George Kramer, Dansville, as accompanists 


\ recital was given on October 22 in New Haven, Conn 
by Miss Sylvia Elecock and Miss Grace H 
by Mrs. Hadden ioted New York pianist, 
Mr. Kinney, Miss Elcock Miss 
Frisbie are pupils of Francis Fischer Powers, of New York 
lhey are about to leave for a year’s study in Europe and 


Frisbie, assisted 
Alexander, a 
ind 


accompanist and 


will live either in Florence or Dresden 


Florence de Vere Boese. 


HE pupils of Miss Florence de Vere Boesé opened the 
season on Tuesday afternoon, October 28, at Miss 
Boesé’s studio, 557 Fifth avenue, with the first of a series 
of recitals to be given by the pupils, assisted by prominent 
Harriet Webb, dramatic reader, and Julian Pas 
al, pianist 


artists. 


assisted Miss Boesé, at the end of the pro 


gram, sang two charming songs composed by Mr. Pascal, 
entitled “Greetings to My Love” and “My Dearie,” the 
latter with Robert Burns’ words 

rhe pupils who sang were Mrs. Frank Bryant, Miss 


Florence Drummond, Lewis Drummond, Miss Ethel Bent 
ley, Miss Gisela Frankl and John Bigelow Ward 

Mrs. Edwin Dustin Ruggles was accompanist 
few ol 


A large and fashionable audience attended, a 


whom were Mrs. George Evans, Mrs. Ellinger, Miss Daisy 


Elsberg, Miss Schroeder, Mrs. Catherine A. Blood, Miss 
Blascheck, Miss Ethel Clark, the Misses Dean, Miss Hol 
land, Signor Giuseppe Aldo Randegger, Mrs. Edwin A 
Studwell, Mrs. M. Todd, Miss Agnes Louise Twist, Mrs 
Zelah van Loan. The second program will be given at 
Sherry’s, on November 18, the assisting artists being Miss 
Saidee Vere Milne, dramatic reader; Signor Randegger, 
pianist; Sergius Mandell, violinist, and Miss Florence de 
Vere 30esé, soprano 


KOCIAN’S PROGRAM. 


CTING upon a cable request from Kocian, the Bohe- 

mian violin virtuoso, who will make his bow before an 
American audience on Saturday evening, November 22, at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Manager Rudolph Aronson has 
procured the co-operation of resident Bohemians, who are 
forming a committee to assist in a special concert to take 
place in New York city, the proceeds to be given to the 
Bohemian poor of Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Milwau- 
keé, Cedar Rapids, Omaha, New York and other Bohe- 
mian centres in the United States. The program on that oc 
casion will be made up entirely of Bohemian compositions: 
Dvorak’s A minor Concerto, Sevcik’s “Holkamadrooka,” 
‘Notturno” (“Bretislav”) and “Fantaisie 
Kocian’s ““Dunka.” 


Bohéme,” and 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A Few Stray Notes. 


Mrs. Bennington Haughey, Dr 
Paxton’s old church, the West Presbyterian, had an offer 
this 


soprano soloist in 


2 t 
20S 


go with the mians as prima donna season, 
but refused the offer, as she prefers to sing in the church 
rather than beiore the footlights 
ese € 

proper thing to play some appropriate air at 
meeting just the star candidate 

‘The Conquering Hero” is usually the 
air that is perpetrated. I would suggest that the next 
speech made by William Randolph Hearst be preceded by 
the appropriate song of “Rip Van Winkle Was a Lucky 


Man.” 


every 


the 
campaign before 
g 


makes his speech 


eS <= 
Apropos of Signor Fanciulli, a little incident happened 
the other evening. We were dining at Gonforone’s, 
where they have a pseudo violinist and a peripatetic 
musician of an unclassified variety. Signor Fanciulli 
became inspired, and while the musical entities were 


murdering “Carmen” far more cruelly than did Don José 
the Professor took from his pocket a pencil and a slip 
of paper inscribed thereon a cabalistic signs. 
Then he called for a sheet of music paper and wrote from 


and few 
this shorthand score an original composition, 

In half an hour the piece had been thought out and the 
complete composition written for the violin and piano 


len minutes later the piece was played by the violin and 


piano, and repeated amid great applause 
= << 
\n organist who was for several years in Paris and 
who is now in Sar Francisco tells a hard luck story of a 
ockey triend. This jockey was in the habit of going on 
a tear whenever he won a race. One night he went on 
one of his usual tears and awoke the next morning in a 


tt 


strange little How he got 
idea, and the only visible record of his night’s experience 


mining town there he had no 
was a pocketiul of champagne corks and an empty pocket 
Ihe jockey did not have a cent, and he knew no one 
in this mining district. He walked down the main street 
to a restaurant and there he stopped and 
A miner came out, stood a mo- 
ment in looking up and down the street, 
and at last he saw the jockey standing beside the window, 


until he came 


stared in the window 


the doorway 


looking dismal and unhappy. 
“W said the miner 
“Nothing.” 
‘Why don’t you go in and eat?” 
Busted!” replied the jockey 
“That 


1 
ticket 


hat’s the matter?” 


miner, pulling a 
It has 


said the 
“Use my ticket 


makes no difference,” 


meal from his pocket 
four meals left, go in and eat them all at once.’ 

The jockey took the ticket, entered the restaurant and 
at the end of a long line awaiting his turn to go to 
the counter, for he could not believe in his good fortune 
While he stood there a miner jostled his arm and the 
meal ticket dropped to the floor. Before he could stoop 
to pick it up a miner stepped upon it with his hobnail 
boots and punched out the four remaining meals 


steod 
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WILLIAM HARPER'S RECITAL. 

R. HARPER'S recital at Summit, N. J., on October 
M 30, was a brilliant social success, as well as musical 
Summit's leading citizens turned out to hear his interpre 
tation of an interesting list of songs. In Mr. Harper are 
combined all the essentials that insure success, a quick in 
telligence, a sound knowledge of music, a superior voice, 
1 firm method, musical temperament and dramatic ability 
all of of his ambition, and 
make list of successful 
native singers occupying prominent places before the pub 


which assure the realization 


him a valuable addition to the 


lic. Mr. Harper had the assistance of Hans Kronold, ’cel 
list, and Bruno Huhn at the piano in the following pro 
gram: 

In Questa Tomba t Beethoven 


The Joys of Love Martini 
Droop Not, Young Lover ..Handel 
Lungi Del Caro Bene .Secchi 
Arm, Arm, Ye Brave .Handel 
Air Moor 
larantelle Hansen 
Evening Song Schumann 
Spinning Song . Popper 
Nur Wer Die Sehnsucht Kennt T'schaikowsky 
Caro Mio Ben Giordani 
Mourning in the Village Dwells Hungarian 
Had a Horse » Hungarian 
Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane Hungarian 
A'legr Herbert 
Serenade Herbert 
Tarantelle Herbert 
Hans Kronold 
Mavourneen M. R. Lang 
The Bird and the Rose A. E, Harrocks 
Time Enough Nevin 
Myself When Young Lehmann 
King Charles M. V. White 


Clara A. Korn. 
HE appended newspaper paragraphs tell of Mrs. Korn’s 
success as a composer and pianist: 
Clara A. Korn, of East Orange, wh 
s attracting widest 
estral compositions have been performed in pub 


Mrs rk as a composer 


f music 


se Ww 


read attention, is one of the very few 


women whose orcl 


only one who has been honored by having them pro 








jluced for four successive seasons by the Kaltenborn Orchestra 
{ New York.—Sunday Call, Newark, N. J 
The beautiful and rich Schubert-Liszt “Erl King” is a composi 
n which demands a great deal of the performer. Mrs. Clara A 
Korn accomplished the task with ability. She played illustratively 
and with singing tone. Especially did her interpretation of the 
passage, “Und bist du nicht willig, so brauch ich Gewalt,” awaken 


he desire to sing in the listener familiar with Goethe’s poem and 


hubert’s fitting melody.—The Journal, Orange, N. J 


J. Hamilton Robinson Dead. 
Robinson, of Malden, Mass., died October 
He was a well known musical director, 


J. Hamilton 
24, aged fifty-five 
having recently completed thirty-five years of continuous 
service in leading churches in and around Boston, among 
which was the Clarendon Street, First Baptist, Cambridge, 
Ruggles Street and Harvard Street, Brookline, and the 
Malden Baptist, and for the past five years the Everett 
Congregational. 


Franchetti’s “Germania” will be produced for the first 


time in Leipsic as soon as the German edition is com- 


pleted 
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GGER 


v=" The Brilliant Belgian ’Cellist. 


Symphony Orchestra. 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 





Maud Miac Carthy 


—oe— VIO LINIST. 





ENTIRE SEASON 1902-3. 
DIRECTION: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 





Booked with Boston Symphony Orchestra, 





THE 
ONLY 
= 


CARNEGIE Hall. 


PADEREWSKI--“Madame Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and 


complete knowledge of her art.” 


HANS RICHTER 





“ LESCHETIZKY’ 


Named after PROF. THEO. LE+CHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principa! Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert P 
\ddress Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 
LESCHETIZKY—“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 


“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste 





. SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


DIRECTRESS 


AND FOUNDER. 


laniste. 


an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


possesses 





and a representative of a most solid school.” 





The Virgit——> <— 
Correspondence School. 


THE CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL, 





A new, superior and eminently efficient system for Teachers 
and Players (only). Special Technic Course (24 lessons). Every 
principle explicitly stated and clearly illustrated. Each lesson 
taken gives the richt to serda question letter, the answers to which 
will receive Mr. VIRGIL’S personal attention 

Certificates to qualified teachers of the CLAVIER METHOD. 

Pros tus, explaining system, terms, conditions, &c., sent on 
application. Address 


SECRETARY, VIRGIL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
11 West 22d Street, New York. 





" MRS. 


Edmund Severn, 
| Vocal Instruction. 


, MANY SUCCESSFUL PUPILS. 
' “A musical magician.” 
“ A most successful teacher.” 
Mon., Tues., Wed., 2 to 4 P. M. 


Studio: 131 West 56th Street 
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HELEN 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Drarmatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 
6! SasrT 





Sern ST., NEw YORK, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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so CotumBIan BuILpine, j 
San Francisco, October 27, 1902. { 


N my last letter I spoke of the lecture series de- 
livered in Berkeley by Mrs. Mary Fairweather, 
which closed with “Parsifal.” The rooms were 
crowded by an enthusiastic and delighted audi- 
ind the deepest as well as most encouraging 


ence, ¢ 
interest has been manifested in the series all 
through. Berkeley being a college town many people 


of note have listened to Mrs. Fairweather’s discourse on 
In short the lectures have proved a success 
On the 31st Mrs. Fairweather is to deliver a lecture on 
“Female Types in Ancient and Modern Drama.” So 
great is the demand for the work of this gifted speaker 
she has signed for a year to Kenneth Bernard for the Pa- 
cific Coast and management. Mrs. Fairweather has lec- 
tured on Wagner all along the Coast, and before the 
Tuesday Club in Sacramento with the most flattering re- 
sults during the past year. The prospect before her this 
year is for a most prosperous season’s work 


ese & 
Helen Colburn Heath, one of our young sopranos, and 


one whose conscientious study of the highest and best in 
her chosen art should be encouraged and strongly com- 


Wagner. 








Rin Uber Gab Tec ccccccccccccscsvcnesevcccsccesescceses Jensen 
Bisa’s. Temes (LaRSIAD soo. cs cccccccccescowccesessvcesesesss Wagner 

A large and interested audience greeted the program 
given by Emile Bruguiere and Oscar Weil on Thursday 
evening. Mmes. Friedhofer and Blanchard and Miss 
Cornelia Little proved to be able exponents of the songs 
and trios given, and much interest as well as pleasure 
was evinced in the compositions presented. Mr. Weil has 
been known in ’Frisco as a musician of uncommon tal- 
ents and ability since early days, when he came here a 
young man just starting out in his career. Emile Bru- 
guiere is a young man just trying his mettle, but so far 
things have been in his favor and he bids fair to do some- 
thing with his pen that shall be well worth while. Many 
of his songs are very taking and melodious, some of them 
being excerpts from an opera he has written. 


S- & 


The regular monthly musical service was given by St. 
Dominic’s Choir at the church on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 19, under the direction of Dr. Stewart, who since his 
return to California has been installed as organist and 
choirmaster at St. Dominic’s. The program presented 
was as follows: 


Cee De iia vids inte vaireeecinsscwesetenrnnnserines Foote 


Walcot, E. E. Weigel, T. Keogh, G. Apell, D. T, Rose- 
brook. Violas—C. Heinsen, C. Trainor, F. Mundwyler, 
C. W. Fuhrer, D. L. Ball, Fred Knell. ’Cellos—L. von 
der Mehden, Jr., A, Lada, Theodore Mansfeldt, F. Meyer, 
William Wertsch. Contra bassos—W. Angermuende, 
S. Green, G. Keil, C. Goerlich. Oboes—L. Mundwyler, 
C. A. Dickman. English horn—C. A. Dickman. Flutes— 
L. Newbauer, A. Paulsen, P. Johannsen. Piccolo—P 
Johannsen. Clarinets—J. Urba, T. Kunzelman. 

A. Butz, T. Mundwyler. Horns—F. E. Huske, E 
Schlotte, O. Schlotte, W. Dabelow. Trumpets—E. Kel- 
ler, E. Horst. Trombones—W. H. Colverd, C. A. Me- 
Clure, A. S. Morey. Tuba—C, Goerlich. Tympani—F 
Overbeck. Percussion—E. A. Nolting. Librarian—J 
Johannsen. Conductor, Fred Zech, Jr. 

The second concert, which will take place on November 
12, announces the following numbers: Symphony No. s, 
Overture, ‘“Melpomene,” Chadwick; 
for strings, Schumann; “Phaeton,” sym- 
“Hungarian Dance,” Brahms. 

Mrs. A. WepMore Jones 


Bassoons 


Tschaikowsky; 
“Evening Song,” 
phonic poem, Saint-Saéns; 


HELEN L. AND MABEL REYNOLDS, VIOLIN 
AND 'CELLO. 


HESE young artists, who have had wide experience, 

including a course of study in Europe, are sure to be 

heard frequently in New York this season. Here is a brief 
sketch of their careers: 

The Misses Reynolds began their musical education in 
Boston, afterward going to New York, where Miss Helen 
studied violin with Leopold Lichtenberg, and Miss Mabel, 
the ’cello with Victor Herbert. Subsequently going abroad 
they entered the Royal Conservatory at Brussels, Miss 
Helen going into Ysaye’s class, and Miss Mabel that of 
Jacobs. After spending a year in Brussels they went to 
Berlin, and applied for admittance to the K6nigliche Hoch 
schule, and were entered after a most rigid examination. 
Miss Helen being one of six out of forty-five candidates 
for the violin department. Here for two years they pursued 
their studies under Joachim and Halir on the violin, and 
Hausman on the ’cello. Since their return to America 
they have met with much success, both as solo and ensem 
ble players and as teachers. 
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Friday evening, assisted by Arthur Weiss, the ’cellist, and © Salutaris...........2ceceeceeeecelecceeeececeeceeees ....H. J. Stewart HEODOR BJORKSTEN has arranged an attractive 
Fred Maurer, the accompanist. Her program was so Donald de V. Graham. : list of songs for his recital in Mendelssohn Hall, 
entirely out of the common order of programs that I give Motet, Hear My Prayer..............-+se-esereeseeeees ‘Mendelssohn Friday evening, November 14: 
ne : - i M : Miss Gertrude Rogers and chorus. A N — 
it in full. Miss Heath’s voice is a soprano of peculiarly yjojin solo ORT IN: OY Sth nee mn die Nacht........sesseeeeeeees --Klein (1793-1832) 
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innocent and limpid quality, well trained, and in no par Nathan Landsberger. eared cman. ‘na p> peed 
- . we I EE SE SR Sn cocccosesscococeesonseoosoeces eleman 1 1-1707 
ticular forced beyond its strength. She handles it well, Organ soli— : <i li age i eae algal alk Sec Ww weed 
and taken together with a very pretty stage presence Adagio in G Re ee eae ee a ae a ee Oe ee TO Daniel SS" 2° ES Rai alm fae esate me Webi 
‘ . : B.S 3. i caine cnsaasicndaneseeearedencdtded Dubois ~“ 
she wins her audience at once. It will be remembered Sage ae Auf dem Meere.......-sesesseeesereeeennees .. Franz 
that Miss Heath made a strong impression on some Of Tenor solo, Pour Out Thy Heart.......:cccccccceccceceeeeeee Motique Taneled im Mei........... etecevessecosevovcosees -Prans 
* ‘ : zi pret : ‘ Breit ueber mein Haupt dein schwarzes Haar........ Richard Strauss 
the Grau combinations by her work in “Die Meister- P jf _T. G. Elliot. soy St cag alana emencaaaate ieaell catia 
singer” last year. Mr. Weiss is always welcome on any ontralto solo, I aaa sag ange sarig anarreaenesnty Handel EEA ER Sr a Richard Strauss 
program, and on this occasion received a warm recep- (Vielia ciflignte ty Me. Landchorger.) a jubdaese Ne 2 RRP AMERE yr seme (1s65—) 
tion. Mr. Maurer was as always the perfect accompanist. Anthem, Sing a Song of Praise.........s.csssseececcececeeceess Stainer pyetas! Con Prés ; Ween EePnE esa Ssabyeteawenes ve 4 cad 
- elas! s DS Ge Peeiscecccceccseses .Paer (1771-1839) 
Despite inclement conditions of the weather there was a © Salutaris............sssseveeeseeeereereeeeeseeeeerecerseeeeereesHamna pinging ee al ts fh ee 
good house, and encores were often demanded and gen- Tamtum Ergo.........ssseeeseeeeseeeeeereeseerreceneeeeecens G. BUT o. Chaneen bo and Mla occocces......-e. ae Bemberg 
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phat Om Mrs. Mary Fairweather. rgan postlude, Triumphal F geome Benedict Folksong from La Bresse, Le Pauvre Laboureur..... — 
Following is the program as given: : x Catholic Folksong from South Germany, Es ist ein Schnitter, 
Lig Fier aie. cccccccctccecctcsccecccedssovcresccsevesoveceseses Tiehsen PJ << a re reporre 6 See . —eo_—_ 
I arias fro M: of F Whivestseverereveuseents . Mozart . p . Tarantelle from Posilippo, Cicerenella. rope ae 
hot aie om Marriage ie iid The first concert of the Zech symphony series will be Neapolitan Folksong, Marianina................. oo 
Gulnei oi 4 ol sseete given at Fischer’s Theatre on Wednesday afternoon, with 
Lithuanian Song..........-. ..Chopin Fred Zech, Jr., as conductor and William F. Zech as con- F ' 
+ n a DOUG s + rcveseversesvovscswosonvossoosoneses — certmaster. The program will present the overture, “Fin- rancis Rogers. 
I DW BGs Fedcciovccceccvoveceuscecdoenceoststeteocescecatenonen irieg . 9 ° - scala in - . F . 
nae “Chaminade 4!'s Cave,” in B minor, op. 36, Mendelssohn; Symphony ANCIS ROGERS sings before the Federation of 
Sy calle Dike CURRIE oo sic s os ncc inosocaasces dedeeceeeon Thomas No. 7, A major, op. 92, Beethoven; symphonic poem, Women’s Clubs at the Waldorf, November 6; at 
ER eee Ee eee rere Leo Stern “Lamia” (after Keats’ poem), Fred Zech, Jr.; Prelude to Tuxedo, November 8; Dobbs Ferry, November 13; Sher- 
Aria _ Samson et Delilah (Mon cceur s’ouvre : a { “Lohengrin” and Introduction to third act of “T ohen- ry’s, with the new quartet, “Flora’s Holiday,” Navember 
voix . . ee + oaint-Saens . . . . 
Weisak Wiasbdiile Jules de Swert grin,” Wagner. Some of the very best talent in the city 20; Poughkeepsie (Vassar College), November 21; Men 
has been engaged for the work and the roster reads as_ delssohn Hall, with “Floriana” Quartet, November 22; “Eli- 
MAE on cdosdarsicpeccctssnedentpedesescess --Henschel follows: First violins—William F. Zech, concertmaster; jah,” at the South Church, November 30. He will give a 
. a ™ ™ f H (de cece gen E. Carlmuller, E. Lada, A. F. Johansen, C. Miltner, W. song recital at Steinert Hall, Boston, toward the end of 
he reck of the esperus (descriptive pr awed s atton ¢ 
Guha Guten. eine Die ae Eckert Won der Mehden, T. A. Haug, C. Baumgarten. Second this month, and repeat the same program at Mendelssohn 
Din “Wikis Mla Wet cs. ncinncococccsscccoccossceescunedendels Cornelius violins—L. Ritzan, W. T. Callinan, C. Baumgartel, A. Hall, New York, December 2. 





E M. BOWMAN 


HAS RETURNED 
AND RESUMED 


FROM EUROPE 
TEACHING. 





Office hours for callers during October, 2 to 3 P. M. daily, except Saturday. 





PIANO and THEORY STUDIO, Steinway Hall, New York. 


ORGANIST and CONDUCTOR OF THE BAPTIST TEMPLE CHOIR, BROOKLYN. 





Miss FEILDING ROSELLE, 


Mezz0-Contralto. 
ORATORIO, RECITAL and OPERA. 
ADDRESS: 


221 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 
OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 

Mrs H. H. A. Beach. 


Good Night. Song... .-Mrs. M. Fitzgibbon, San Francisco, Cal 
Chanson d’Amour. Song......Miss Harriet J. Austin, Derby, Conn 
Ah! Love But a Day. Song...........Miss Idalia Ide, Bangor, Me. 
George W. Chadwick. 

The Danza. Song Mme. Suzanne Adams, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Danza. Song..Glenn Hall, Grand Rapids, Mich.; St, Joseph, Mo, 

{ Mrs, Beatrice Fine, San Fran- 
The Danza. Song P cisco, Oakland and Los Angeles, 

Cal. 

bie Danza. Song.. ..Miss Harriet J. Austin, Derby, Conn. 


, Let Night Speak ‘of Me te paver Rudolph Lundberg, Galesburg, Ill. 


oO Let Night Speak of Me..............Mrs, Kirkham, Evanston, III. 
Mrs. Beatrice Fine, San Fran- 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool. / cisco, Los Angeles and Oak- 
(land, Cal. 
Sings the Nightingale to the Rose.....Miss Sheridan, Boston, Mass, 
Thou Art So Like a Flower. Song Mrs. E, E. Martin, New York 
Thou Art So Like a Flower. Song..Miss Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind. 
Allah. Song Miss Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind. 
Allah. Song....... : Mrs, F. H. Reed, Portland, Me 
I Know Two Eyes.. Song.. Miss Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind. 
Love and Joy Miss H. B. Ely, St. Louis Mo, 
The Northern Days Mrs. O. R. Cushman, Oakland, Cal. 
The Northern Days. Miss Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind 
The Boy and the Owl... The Loring Club, San Francisco, Cal 
Charles Dennee. 
From Mountain Scenes, op. 30. Pian 
Dance of the Gnomes Miss Florence L. Avery, Boston, Mass 
The Rainbow. Miss Marie E, Treat, Boston, Mass 
Sprites of the Glen Miss Marie E, Treat, Boston, Mass 
Arthur Foote. 
The March Wind. Song ..Mrs, Fitzgibbon, San Francisco, Cal 
Love Me if I Live. Song Miss Elizabeth Fox, Boston, Mass 
Flower Songs. (Women’s Voices)... Y. M. C. A. Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 
Flower Songs. (Women’s Voices) Music Hall, Rochester, N. Y 
Irish Folksong.. Houston Quartet Society, Houston, Tex 
Pastorale. Organ H. J. Stewart, San Francisco, Cal 
Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
Irish Love Song ss Harriet J, Austin, Derby, Conn. 
Irish Love Song..... Glenn Hall, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Irish Love Song.. ..Glenn Hall, St. Joseph, Mo. 
A Thought. Song Miss Elizabeth Adams, Boston, Mass. 
The Hills’ Skye Song Miss Elizabeth Adams, Boston, Mass 
Northward. Song Miss Marcy Cross, Boston, Mass. 
Arcadie. Song... .Miss Mary Cross, Boston, Mass, 
Edward MacDowell. 
From Woodland Sketches, op Piane 
lo a Water Lily M ss Alice Blossom, Oswego, N. Y. 
Shadow Dance, from op. 39. Pian Howard Wells, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hungarian Dance, from op. 39. Piano.Miss Pearl Stephens, Toledo, O 
Etude de Concert. Piano Theodore Salmon, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Hungarian, op. 39. Piano Mrs. Mattie O. Hon, Louisville, Ky. 
Sunrise. Song Miss Camille Frank, San Francisco, Cal 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song Miss Niles, Oneida, N. Y. 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song Gregory Hast, London, England 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song... Joseph Smith, Boston, Mass. 
Edna Rosalind Park. 
A Memory. Song Mrs. Viola Waterhouse, Boston, Mass, 
\ Memory. Song.. M Viola Waterhouse, Montreal, Mass, 
A Memory. Song Mr Viola Waterhouse, Hartford, Conn 
A Memory. Song.... Mrs. Viola Waterhouse, Rutland, Vt. 
A Memory. Song Mrs. Viola Waterhouse, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A Memory. Song Mrs. Viola Waterhouse, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A Memory. Song. Mrs. Viola Waterhouse, New York 
W. C. E. Seeboeck. 
Menuet de la Cour, op. 61. Pian Mr. Seeboeck, Chicago, Ill 
Op. 118, Sarabanda Nocturne.............Mr, Seeboeck, Chicago, III. 
By the Frog Pond.... ..Mf, Seehoeck, Evanston, IIL. 
Mazurka, op 8 iene Mr. Seeboeck, Chicago, Il 
From Seven Elizabethan Songs- 
To Phyllis ..Miss Jeannette Allen, Chicago, II! 
The Passionate Shepherd. Miss Jeannette Allen, Chicago, II! 


DOROTHY HARVEY, Soprano, 


117 East 76th Street, NEW YORK 


*Phone : 2081—79th. 


H. J. Stewart. 


Were I the Rose. Song..Miss Gertrude Rogers, San Francisco, Cal. 
The Sun Has Kissed Your Eyes. ({ Miss Gertrude Rogers, San 
aS ee ae te ° } Francisco, Cal. 


Carl Bohm, 
has published recently a Lyric 


the composer of much favorably known teaching music, 


Suite for piano, consisting of half a 


dozen little pieces, each but two pages in length and of a medium 


grade of difficulty. All are attractive examples of the composer's 
melodic fluency, his clarity of construction, and pleasing harmonic 
scheme, while it would be hard to overpraise their practical useful- 
ness for teaching, or the refining influence they will exert upon the 


It is difficu 
they belong together, 


taste of the pupil It to single out any number for esp« 


cial praise; and each has its own attractiveness 





BRUCE G. KINGSLEY, MUS. BAC., A. R. C. O. 


HIS prominent young E 
organ recitals, on November 

the C. S. Church, Sixty-eighth 
West, 8:30 p. m., where he has a fine 
assisted by prominent 
Mr. Kingsley studied at first at Cambridge 


making a specialty of medical science; then, 


nglish organist announces two 
20 and December 4, at 
Park 
four manual organ, 


street and Central 
soloists. 

University, 
in consequence 
South 


in journal 


of impaired health, travel all over Europe and 


Africa. 
ism for a time, 


ing 
Returning to London he was prominent 
all the time, however, interested in 

He studied then 
Sir John Stainer, 


music, 
with such famou 
Sir Joseph Barnby 
teaching in a college, 


playing and teaching 
men as W. T. Best, 
and others, subsequently 
church posit 
larly on organ recital tour, always with great success. 

Coming here the first week in May, 


having a 


ion, conducting an orchestra, and going regu- 


simply on a pleasure 


tour, he was offered the position of organist and choi: 
master at the C. S. Church, where he will give his recitals. 

It is interesting to note that when he matriculated at 
London University he stood at the top of the list of 2,000 
candidates in English literature and language, and available 
for the University College scholarship. Later he was like- 
wise the youngest to take the Mus. Bac. and A. R. O. 


degrees. 

His recital programs show a mastery over all 
the first program including famous and 
including Wagner. 


sche ols, 
classic modern 
works, 


Tenor Strong Busy. 

Tenn., 
of that 
and ar 
“The 


and 


November 20 he gives a recital in Memphis, 
of Beethoven Club 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
performance of 
1! 


O* 
under the 


December 4, a concert 

rangements are now pending 

Messiah” Northfield, December 
2 he sings at two performances of the 


auspices of the 


city; in 
ora 
10 


in February 


Verdi Requiem with 


the Philharmonic Club, of Minneapolis, and the St. Paul 

Choral Club, of St. Paul, Minn. On last Monday even 

ing, October 27, he sang at the dedication concert of the 

South Orange M. E. Church. He has also several en- 
gagements in view in the East. 

Women's Philharmonic Will Assist. 
HE Women’s Philharmonic Society, of New York, 
will give half hour concerts in the Astor Gallery, 


Waldorf-Astoria, from 3 to 3:30 p November 6, 7 and 
8, under the auspices of the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for the the Trades School for 
The Federation committee Mme 
ve Klenner, chairman; Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe, 
president; Mrs. Charlotte Babcock, Miss Lillie d’Angelo 


Miss Laura Sedgwick Collins and Miss Julia E 


m., 


benefit of 


Girls. festival includes 


Evans von 


Bergh, 
Hand. 
VOCAL 


MME. MARIE CROSS-N 


St 





BEATRICE FINE, 


Phone: 656 Morningside. 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORK. | 
| 


41 Tomkins Pl., near Court St., B 


Soprano, 


Thomason, Principal. 


and assistants. 


CARL ORGAN RECITALS. 
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Voice Building, Tradition and Diction 
Marc Building, 434 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Bertha Grosse-Thomasen School for Piano, 


rooklyn. Piano, 


Harmony, Ensemble Playing. Mme. Berta Grosse- 
(Pupil of Franz Kullak in 
Berlin, and for many yearsteacher at his academy) 
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Edith Cline Ford Recital. 


ISS FORD gave 


serious 
Ihamus, 

also sang the 
asst 
Song,” 


IAmMmUS wa 


sang 


song 


popular soprano 
in 
d 1 


February 


Dahm-Petersen Engaged. 
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Norwegian 








Francis Motley, 


BASSYL, 
Opera, Oratorio and Concert. 
315 W. 40th St., New York. | 
‘Phone: 1814 38th. 
Combined styles of Delle Sedie’s 





HJALMAR von DAMECK 


VIOLINIST, 


Solo and Ensemble. 
Pupils Accepted 
NEW YORK, 


*Phone: 


158 East 65th St., 


EBDWVARD 


STRONG 


‘Madame HELEN L. ROBINSON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 


celebrated Ital- 


ian Method and the Modern German School. 
123 East Twenty-eighth St., 


New York. 





TENOR. 


7 WEST 92d STREET, NEW YORK, 
1424 Riverside. 


Recital November 20, 190 
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101 W. 106th St., 
27 


IEBERMAN 


RUBY GERARD BRAUN 
SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
oncerts, Recitals, Musicales. 
New York, or 


ANNA JEWELL 


Concert Pianist. 


2, at 8.30, 


KNABE HALL, Fifth Ave. and 20th St., New York. 





Waverly Avenue, Newark. N. J. 





TENOR, 


Mme. MARYA BLAZEJEWICZ 


Composer-Pianiste. 
Drawing Room Recitels and Instruction in 


Gnsiin, Desinote, Gghodh. THEODORE PARKMAN CARTER, jomde- - ~ seme 
ACC JMPANIST, NEW YORK CONSERVATORY 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, OF 
35 West i330 St., NEW YORK. 








Concerts, Recitals, Society Musicales. 
The Biltmore, 56 West 58th St., New York. 


| 


Private Residence : 


OF MUSIC, 


185 West 79th St., New York City. 
136 West #4th St. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 
quito bites. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 
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59. J Prince St., 








New York. 




















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de em Comique. 
Stage Practice. In 
41 rue des ar Paris. 








LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol- 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

30 | rue St. Pet ersbourg. 


ECOLE LESCHETIZKY. 


FRIDA EISSLER, 
Pupil and authorized soprosoutative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY 
Brilliant Aut »graph Diploma 
6 Rue Faustin-Helle, - Passy, Paris. 











FRENOE SCEZLOOL. 


M. DUMARTHERAY, 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, PARIS. 
From May until October. 
Odensegade 4, 
_Copenhagen, _Denmark. 


14 rue Taitbout. 





Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
P Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment, 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education, SCHOOL. 
French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





KIKIN 
P cocaine DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. 





MLLE. NIL ANDE, 
Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
ec Method. French Diction. French Language, 
(Ave. Marceau.) 22 rue de Chaillot. 





MISS MARTINI 

(of the Opéra, Paris), Professor of Singing 
eparatic n for the Stage. Performances of 
before the public twice monthly 3 Rue 
le, Paris 





Mme. J. V IE U XTE MPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
g of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 
héatre Ri yal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 


rTHE FRENC H L sated 


tapidly, easily and correctly acquired 
KIMON'S PRACTI¢ AL. ‘SYSTEM, 
francs, post free.) 
ns be M. D. Kimo n, 
1o rue Cambon, Paris, 





imps lysées 


Private les 





ITALY. 


Sebastiano Breda, 


Maestro di Canto, 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. 





MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


in FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


FOR LADIES. 
Signora VITTORIA BALDISSERI 


Pupil (diplomée) of the celebrated 


MATILDE MARCHESI, ot paris. 


CONCERT ORATORIO. OPERA. 


DELMA-HEIDE, 


Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 





Address care ‘THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corse 


London, England. 





| Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Aesdomy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 

Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 

Special Classes for Uopdieenen on each 
Monday and Thursda y from 5 to 7. 

Madame Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus oteetng change of oe 

French Dictionand Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 

For terms and particulars write to the pond 
of Madame Mortani’s School, St. Ermin’s Hote 
Westminster, London, England. 





Edouard Darewski, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London, 
Paderewski, writing in March, 1898, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and ‘especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD” 


Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Principal Tenor Covent Garden, Etc. 


LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


Address: 
62 Cariton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Stadio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street, W. 








Authorized ee 5 of the Yersin Method 
of French pag. 
7 Dorset Square N. London. 
(Near Beer Street station.) 





MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
8&4 New Bond Street, London. 








Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 











CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Cons, 5 Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 110s Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


q e es 
fo Thrill an Audience. 
PRACTICAL merare YSICS FOR 
NGERS AND ACTORS. 

By mm... Fairweather. 
(Lecturer—Wagner, Modern Dramatists, etc.) 
Five dollars, postpaid and registered, including 
correspondence work on requested interpretation 


or trans!ation. 
2614 Twenty-fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
FREDERICK MAXSOR, 


813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia Pa. 
Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund: 


New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


AND SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
DRAMATIC ART, 











— PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
alana: PHONETICS and 
} MODERN LANGUAGES. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN. 
158 East 65th Street, NEW YORK (Branch). 





J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





THE MONTREAL 


CONSERVATORY music 


(Pounded 1893 by C. BE. SEIFERT.) 
938 & 940 Sustnenter St., near Mountain. 
Bell Tel. Up 961 pment in all branches of 
Music. Terms: SSeupecte Conserv. 
Consultation hours, 4 to 5 daily. For prospectus apply to 
Cc. E. SEIFERT, Director. 








NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


THE KENSINGTON, 
100 East 57th St., Cor. Park Ave., NEW YORK. 


EDWARD BROMBERG, 


(Basso-CANTANTE » 

Oratorio, Concerts, Song Recitals. 
vocaAL INSTRUCTION, 
(Pure Italian Method). 

STYLE AND VOICE PLACING. 


Residence-Studio: 138 West 9ist St., New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO. 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 














Mu. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West. 








Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Summer address : 
Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 
Orchestral and ’Celio Department, Paul Morgan, 
914 CARNEGIB HALL, New York. 








Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals. 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Now tourlag Scotland, will return by Nov. 7th. 
Address MISS DOANE, 
Astor Court Building, New York City 





ine, CORNELIE MEY SENHEY, 


sic ABRAMOFF, 


Formerly one of the principal bassos 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Voice Cultivation. 
OLD ITALIAN METHOD. 
SPECIALTIES: Equalizing the Voice, Curing 
Tremolos and Break in the Voice. 
Studio: 3 East i4th St., New York. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 2 West 88th St., NEW YORK. 


—— HOFF MANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


amy ROBIE 


VIOLINISTE. 
Lately of Brussels and Royal Conservatory of 
Leipzig. 


Concerts, Musicales, Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 184 West 82d St., New York 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 27 PUSS 4" sic. 
tions. 


Vecal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustra: 
10 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 

















EMIL FISCHER, sss 


Late of the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
Accepts engagements for Concerts and Musicales. 
few hours reserved daily for pupils in Vocal 
Culture and Operatic Work. 
772 Park Ave., S. W. cor. E. 73d St., NEW YORK. 








SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Court Singer at the Roya! Theatre 
in Munich (Bavaria). and Amster- 
dam (Holland). - lian School. 
Art of Singing in Italian, French 
Englishand German /6/ W. 93d St. 





DAHM-PETERSEN, 


The Eminent Grieg Interpreter. 


BARITONE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 
128 East 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Mary Hissem de Moss, Soprano, 


106 West 90th Street, NEW YORK. 





Dr. 
HENRY G. 


HANCHETT 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


LECTURE RECITALS. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 





GRAMS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





356 West 57th St. 


356 West 57th St. 


TWENTY-NINTH SEASON. 


The only Music School empowered by Act of Legislature to confer the 


regular University Degrees. 


Courses for Beginners, Courses for Advanced Students, 
Courses for Finishing Students and for Artists 


for the Study of Repertoire. 
E. EBERHARD, President. 





Mime. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


839 CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK. 








SOLO HARPIST 
Church, Concerts, Recitals. 


Miss AVICE BOXALL, v2: 





Clifford Wiley, 


BARITONE, 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts 


36 E. 23d St., New. York. 





PIANO and VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 





FRANK L. SEALY, == 


Organist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church and the New York Oratorio Society. 


9 East (7th ~ 9 East I7th St., New York. 
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MUSICAL COURIER. 

















I GRAND| BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 
ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR. 








PRIX. 














D. HoH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
257 Wabash Avenue, . 











- CHICAGO, ILL. 














STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE GRAND AXD UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, . - NEW YORK. 
HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


EASE Pager mates 
joo en. etter Now. 
IANOS Write for catalogues and pric 


MAIN OFFICES 


PEASE ; re Co., 126 Weer 42d Mie — an 


e WILBUR ar a 





Wea ar a 











CONCERT DIRECTION ENTIRELY NEW. 
Agency Founded 1870.) 
With» 
Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin. Prepared 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic Pad. 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin —_ « ont ri » 3 heir origins ily 
Sole Representative of most of the leading artists, Preserves g . Strings im their < riginal oily 
viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- | condition. Will fitin pocket of any violin case 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
Manager of the American toursof Josef Hofmann, & S F B 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate H A . . A L E RT, 
MANUPACTURER 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. | 295 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 








Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, “sden. Germany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals 





118 Instructors, among whom are 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 





CONSERVATORY Dev s of mus OPER ATIC AND DRAMATI S¢ HOOT 

( t I ing f Stag ORCHESTRAL SCHOO! 1 
‘ s SEMINARY > lt gf teac : CHORUS SCHOO! ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN S$ OO! 

Pri: I . HARMONY ANI OMPOSITTION wes Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Phil 
Reiter, Prof bos E, Taubert PIANO ~Emma Koch, Felix Dreys« he »ck, Anton Foerster, Otto sg 
ner “Prof Ernest Jedliczka, A — ndieck, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormar Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Fre uder iberg "SIN IN@i—Frau Pro Selma, Nicklass-Kempner Mr: ne. Blanche Corelli, Wladyslaw 
Seidemann, Alexander He inemanr OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques Goldberg 
Viol TN Lady Halle Wilma No yrman-Neruda Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy 
Nicking. W. Rampel mann CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARI’, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz OR 
GAN edly ienel, R Musie D t & 

Charges M125 marks $30 500 marks ($120) Ar 

mservatory. Pupils received at time Consultat 


Prosp Bide! be obtained through the C 
) f ’ ? 1 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


BERLIN W.,, STEGLITZERSTRASSE ios. 





Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. XAveER SCHARWENKA 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. Scoarwenxa, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. LerpHoiz, MAyer- 
Maur (Piano); Gotpscumipt, Lina Beck (Singing) ; Zayic, GRUENBERG, VAN BreEN- 
NERBERG (Violin); VAN Lier ('Cello); KNuprer (Opera). 

Pupils received at any time. 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates mag get my LOCATED on the hills over- 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in the FINEST BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMER 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists ,,Day and boarding pupils cnovtied at any time. 


address 
MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohie,U.8.A. 


and Musicians of America, For catalogue, 

The environment of the 
respect to refinement, 
surroundings, is ideal. 


NEW LOCATION, with 
home comfort and luxurious 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


concert. 


NORWALK, OHIO. 


THe M Cour 


nservatory, the 


Factory at 


The Editor-in-C 


= mt Gabler Piano. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


An Artistic Instrument for Artistic Purposes. 
Best Musical Effects Obtained. 
ERNST GABLER & BRO., 24-224 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


328 Old Bond St., 


REFERENCE hief of ER 








LONDON, W. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 
Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


Charlies Hing, 


London, 


Telegraphic Address: LONDON." 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 





TOURS ARRANGED WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMENT 
THE **Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 

ONCORDE The St. James Budget M N e is the most 

ONCERT Music r c. ( ( “ rtistic merit. 

The Musical Po . lis guarantee of 

ONTROL The Zeits¢ rift fur Musik le's pring 


and Orchestra, Entertain- - i siten 
ment and Lecture Bureau. 1° Court Circular London 


idress 310 Regent St London, W 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams CONCORDIS T LONDON Cable Cod THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Hazelton arathers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 











Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
) I 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 52d-53d STREETS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVER_ETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 














THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAG O. 


NEW YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the [lost the leadiag 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 





SOHFMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


OSC 


‘ae appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








